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Ran deep Ramesli 

Transport Correspondent 

British Airways signalled the start of a dog- 
fight for the wallets of the Europe's hol- 
idaymakers with the announcement that 
it was to examine the possibility of start- 
ing a low-cost, no- frills airline. 

The nadao's flag-carrier has been hit 
by a flock of low-cost airlines which have 
established themselves beside the tradi- 
tional operators. BA has appointed a con- 
sultancy - Howell Henry Caldecott and 
Lewry - to investigate the challenge 
posed by carriers such as Ryanair, and 
Richard Branson's Virgin Express. 

Bob Ayling. BA's chief executive, has 
made it clear he views the newly dereg- 
ulated skies over the Continent as a threat 
to BA's profits. It has been so rattled by 
iLs brasher, smaller rivals that it consid- 
ered buying one of the most successful 
low-cost carriers, Luton-based EasyJet. 

Stclios Haji-Ioannou, EasyJet's 
founder, refused to comment on a pos- 
sible deal with BA but said: “They say im- 
itation is the sinceresl form of flattery. The 
problem for BA is that it might cheapen 
the brand. After all management spent 
£60m on a fancy re-design to convince the 
world it is a global, quality airline." 

The reason for the success of the new 
entrants is not difficult to divine. Easy- 
Jet’s Luion-to-Scotland single costs £29: 
BA will offer travellers an economy fare 
for up to four times that. No-frill opera- 
tors can offer cheap seats as all tend to 
sell tickets directly to travellers, avoiding 
the commission usually paid to agents. 
They also cut costs by not offering food 
and flying only to smaller, uncongested 
airports, where planes do not have to 
queue to land and office rent is cheap. 

EasyJel has grown so quickly it is plan- 
ning to “buy" Luton airport. Ryanair’s 
flights he tween Dublin and Stansted, 
near London, airport have raised the num- 
ber of passengers flying between the two 


capitals from 994,000 in 1985 to 3.4 mil- 
lion last year. Virgin Express, which was 
launched last year and operates out of 
Brussels, increased passenger numbers by 
35 per cent to 1.8 million in 1996. 

Experts said BAs move was logical 
move. “A number of larger carriers, for 
example Lufthansa ... have started their 
own low-cost carriers. BA have just re- 
sponded to the demand for cheap flights.” 
said Jacqueline Gallacher, deputy editor 
of Airline Business magazine. 

In the past, the world’s favourite air- 
line gave upstarts no quarter. Sir Fred- 
die Laker, the low-fare pioneer, started 
his Skytrain services to the US in the I97tte 
but it collapsed after cut-throat corape- | 
tition from the big carriers. Years later he 1 
won a £6m settlement from BA and oth- 
er airlines after his claims that big carri- 
ers caused the failure of his service in 1981 

When Mr Branson started Virgin At- 
lantic. it was targeted in a ■‘dirty- tricks" 
campaign by BA. The affair ended with 
it paving Mr Branson libel damages in an 
out-of-court settlement.' The new services 
have been made possible by the European 
Gonunission's 10-year crusade to liberalise 
the sides over the Continent. The Com- 
mission took its cue from the US, which 
began deregulating its market in 1978 and 
resulted in lower fares as well as an ex- 
plosion in air travel. 

Until April this year, when the Anal act 
came into force, no EU airline could even 
start domestic services in another mem- 
ber-country. The older, established state 
carriers have been slow to change. The 
reason lay in the cosy club operated by 
the mainly state-funded airlines. 

As Clifford Paice, head of regulation 
at the Civil Aviation Authority, said last 
year: “What we had was a wide-ranging 
cartel of airlines - a cartel which was not 
simply encouraged by governments but 
actually enforced by them ... it ought to 
be said that few airlines were com- 
plaining." 



Buoyant mood: Children making the most of their freedom yesterday at Parliament Hill Lido in north London, with the long summer holiday stretching for 
weeks in front of them. No school, no classes, no homework Photograph: Edward Webb used a Canon Sureshot A1 underwater camera with Fuji 200 film 
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Lotnse Jury 

British detectives hope to speak to- 
day to the 14-year-old bay who ran 
off to America with his best 
friend's mother. 

Nottinghamshire police flew to 
Florida yesterday after Sean Kin- 
sella and Tracey Whalin, a moth- 
er-of-three, were discovered in 
Florida Keys. Mis Whalin, 33, 
from Bilbo rough, Nottingham, ap- 


peared in court on Thursday in 
handcuffs charged with a offences 
including carrying nut a lewd or in- 
decent assault on a child. 

Detectives want to speak to 
Sean before meeting with US pros- 
ecutors on Monday to discuss the 
case. It is thought they will press for 
Mrs Whalin to be fried in Britain, 
although the American authorities 
are expected to resist such a move. 

Monroe County assistant state 


attorney Rayme Suarez has said 
Mrs Whalin must go through the 
local courts before any exlraditioa 
request can be granted. 

A Nottinghamshire police 
spokesman said: “Our officers will 
speak with local police and pros- 
ecutors. If they agree to return Mis 
Whalin to this country she will be 
interviewed and one of the charges 
she may face is abduction. 

“Obviously, until she has been 


interviewed over here, it is im- 
possible to say exactly wbat charges 
she may or may not face." 

Mrs Whalin disappeared with 
Sean 12 days ago and fears were 
raised when a passport was issued 
in his name the same day. They flew 
to America and were staying in a 
£100-a-night beaefaside apartment 
when they were discovered by US 
police. She now faces up to 20 years 
in jail under American law - 15 


years if found guilty of an assault 
and a furtherfive if convicted of 
taking a child without the parents' 
pennissioii.'However, if Sean was 
deemed to have gone away will- 
ingly, lawyers suggested that 
Whalin s alleged offences might be 
regarded less seriously. 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
sakl consular offiriak in Florida bad 
requested access to Mis Whalin. 

Leading article, page 15 


Priest jailed 

SThe paedophile priest whose 
■ase brought down the Irish 
Kovcrnment was jailed for 12 
Rears lor abusing children over 
n 36-year period. Page 5 

I Mope flood misery 

The river Oder broke through 
dykes in three places, forcing 
the evacuation of 10,0410 peo- 
ple and their livestock in east- 
ern Germany as more rain 
added to the flood of the cen- 
tury. Page 12 
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Travellers 
given 
their 
chance 
to play 
with a 
real life 
train set 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

Commuters are being offered die 
chance to take the strain by a pri- 
vatised train operator. 

Travellers on Great Eastern Rail- 
ways, which runs services between 
London and Suffolk and Essex, can 
swap briefcase and umbrella for a 
whistle and a flag and act as official 
guards on rush-hour trains. 

Condemned as a “safety night- 
mare" before it has even begun, new 
amateur guards would be given 10 
days’ training and then be respon- 
sible for the safety of hundreds of 
passengers on every trip. 

“Commuter guards" would work 
mainly on the older-slvle "slam- 
door" trains, jumping off their train 
at eveiy station stop to check the 
doors and signal the driver to depart 
They would not check tickets but 
they would be called on to "assist 
customers”. Those chosen under the 
scheme - which runs “successfully'’ 



in Hong Kong - would be given free 
travel and paid the part-time rate of 
£5.25 an hour. They would have to 
make loudspeaker announcements 
at stations. The new recruits would 
swap their suits for a smart blue uni- 
form and peaked cap - replete with 
company logo, and would need 
“normal colour vision and good 

‘This is the most 
bizarre proposal 
I have come across 
in 40 years in 
the industry’ 

health”. The unions reacted with 
predictable fury. Lew Adams, gen- 
eral secretary of the driver's urnoo, 
Aslef, said: “Arc there no lengths that 
the new private train operators are 
not prepared to go to to cut costs and 


maximise their money-grabbing 
profits?" i 

Jimmy Knapp, the general sec- 
retary of the RmT - which represents 
full-time guards on Great Eastern, 
said: “This heralds the beginning of 
the do-it-yourself railway and is the 
most bizarre proposal 1 have come 
across in 40 years in the industry." 

The RMT said that the proposal 
was contained in the tine print of a 
deal that was worked out by staff and 
management some weeks ago - but 
was only presented to the national 
executive two days ago. 

The passengcrwatchdog body, the 
Central Rail Users' Consultative 
Committee, said it was worried, 
because “the safety of thousands 
of passeQgers would be in the hands 
of part-timers". A .committee 
spokesman said: “Vte regard the ex- 
periment with great caution. These 
new staff will need thorough train- 
ing and the staff side of the railway 
can be a dangerous place for the 
unwaxy." 
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The end of the kibbutz dream, page 3 


4 killed as 
minibus 
collides 
with lorry 


Steve Boggan 

Four people were killed and 10 injured yester- 
day when a mini-bus carrying mentally handi- 
capped adults collided with a lorry that had 
crashed into a railway bridge. Another two peo- 
ple died in a separate accident involving two lor- 
ries and a car on the M62. 

The mini-bus crashed at lunchtime on the A6 16 
at Creswell, near Clowne, in Derbyshire. Police 
said the vehicle, which was carrying 14 car e work- 
ers and adults with learning difficulties, ploughed 
into the back of the lorry, which had become 
wedged under the bridge. It was not known last 
night whether the lorry had collided with a bridge 
support or whether the bridge was too low for 
the vehicle. 

The injured were taken to two hospitals, the 
Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Royal and the 
Basse tl aw District General. Four were described 
as “serious but stable" without life-threatening 
injuries; the rest suffered minor injuries. The dri- 
ver of the lony escaped unhurt. 

David Alien, chairman of D e rbysh ir e Social Ser- i 
vices committee, said three of the dead were staff I 
members and one was a service user. 

“We have been deeply shocked." he said. “So- * 
rial workers are contacting the relatives of afl those 

involved to offer counselling and support-” He 
said all the people on board were wearing seat- 
belts. 

The second fatal accident happened on the 
trans-Pen nine motorway at Mflnrow, near 
Rochdale, when two articulated lorries and a car 
collided on the west-bound carriageway. 

The motorway was dosed while fire-crews bat- 
tled for two hours to cut one of the victims from 
the wreckage, but he was pronounced dead at the 
scene. 

According to police, one of the lorries over- 
turned and crashed into the central reservation, 
crushing the car. TWo people were taken for treat- ' 
meat in Rochdale but were not thought to be se- 
riously injured. 
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Woman arrested over river 
deaths of eight-year-olds 

A woman who was looking after two eight-year-old girls when they 
drowned during a rivetbank birthday barbecue has been arrested in 
connection with the investigation into their deaths, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Detectives arrested the 40-year-old woman three days after 
Chari ea Fox and her best Mend Jasmine Neville died in the River 
Wbarfe in Otley, West Yorkshire. Yesterday police stressed that the 
deaths of the children, who got into difficulties as they paddled in 
the water, were not suspicious. It is understood that the woman, 
who was arrested on Thursday and taken to Weetwood police 
station in Leeds, was questioned over allegations of neglect. She 
was later released on police bafL 
The two girls, from Burley, Leeds, went to the beauty spot last 
Monday with six others, inclu ding Cbarlea’s parents, the woman 
who was arrested and her nine-year-old son, to celebrate Charles’ s 
birthday. During the evening the woman, who had been left in 
charge of the children, raised the alarm when she realised they had 
disappeared. An inquest into the deaths will open in Leeds this 
Monday. 

Schoolgirl beaten in changing room 

A 14 -year-old pupil was beaten and stamped on by two schoolgirls, 
after winning three races in a sports day. it emerged yesterday. 

On returning to the changing rooms at the Bowling Community 
College sports day in Bradford, Nicola Bowden found her dothes 
had been dumped in the toilet. She was then attacked by the girls. 

A 14-year-old girl held her down while her 11-year-old sister, who 
does not go to the school, kicked and stamped on her. 

After the beating, Nicola was taken to Bradford Royal Infirmary 
with a tinctured rib, internal bleeding and tom tissues in her lungs. 
She was detained at the hospital for five days and is now bade at 
home she is still coughing up blood. 

Nicola, who had won the relay, 400 metre and 200 metre races, is 
now terrified of returning to the school. She said: “We drove past 
the school on the way back from the hospital and my heart went 
cold. I can't go back there.'’ Her father Vince, 37, said: “This is not 
bullying, this is GBH.” 

Hindley painting prompts outcry 

- The mother of one of the 

-SIKl Moors murder victims 
T - . yesterday said she was seeking 

legal advice about the 
possibility of taking action to 
liPfYJi^Px 51:0 P a “disgusting” portrait of 

Myra Hindley going on show. 

. ' 1 JMt- Winnie Johnson, mother of 

. ; ygfr .. 9?- . Keith Bennett, said she found 

. it hard to believe that the Royal 
Academy was putting the huge 
picture - made up of thousands 
of handprints of a child- on 
public exhi bition. Her view was 
A4 — supported by the Phil Woolas, 
Labour MP for the area around Saddleworth Moor where the 
children murdered by Hindley and Keith Brady in the Sixties were 
buried. He said he intended to write to the Royal Academy asking 
for the lift by 9ft portrait by artist Marcus Harvey to be withdrawn 
from the Sensation exhibition, which opens on IS September in 
Piccadilly, London. 

Champagne con loses fizz 

A company that tried to con gullible investors into thinking there 
■was money to be made out of expensive Champagne has been 
dosed by the courts at the request of the Department of Bade and 
Industry, it announced yesterday. 

Forrester & Lain ego, based in London, was taken to court by the 
DTI in February accused of selling low-grade Champagne and port 
at inflated prices. It said the claims made by the company, which 

has also been, declared insolvent, had now been proved to be 

“exaggerated and misleading”. 

The Hig h Court heard the company had exploited fears of a pre- 
nulienziia] Champagne drought to sell its products, and cheated 
thousands of customers in the process. 

It also claimed to be a “vintner of distinction", whereas it was set 
up last year, and employed eight unskilled telesales staff. 

Consumer Affaire minister Nigel Griffiths said it was 
“imperative" that companies trying to coo the public knew that the 
DTI would be in hot pursuit. And he warned “fledgling investors” 
not to be fooled by get-rich -quick schemes. 

Those that have come to hjfot recently indude bogus ostrich 
farms and illegal lotteries similar to the pyramid selling schemes 
that brought Albania to the brink of collapse earlier this year. 

Hit-and-run driver jailed 

A hit-and-run driver who left a young woman trapped in the 
wreckage of her car was jailed for seven years yesterday for causing 
death by dangerous driving. 

Barry McGowan, who is unemployed, admitted causing the 
death of management trainee Juliet Wood near Bournemouth 
airport. Dorset in December last year. He also admitted driving 
while disqualified. Miss Wood, 20, died several days later at 
Southampton General Hospital from head injuries suffered in die 
head-on collision. Bournemouth Crown Court beard that 
McGowan, 37, of West Moors, Dorset, had been banned from 
driving for three years in October 1995. 

On 9 December he borrowed his girlfriend’s car and ploughed 
into Miss Woods’ .vehicle as he tried to overtake on a left-hand 
bend. He fled the scene and phoned his girlfriend, telling her to 
report that her car bad been stolen. He was eventually charged 
after DNA tests on a blood sample he gave matched blood found 
on the driver’s seatbelt buckle. 

In his defence, the court heard that McGowan deeply regretted 
Ids actions and had suffered recurring nightmares since the 
accident. Jailing him and banning him from driving for 15 years. 
Judge Patrick Hooton said: “You took the life of a young girl and I 
take a very serious view". 

GP euthanasia inquiry on hold 

A health authority inquiry into the conduct of a GP who admitted 
helping patients to die was yesterday put on bold pending a police 
investigation. 

Dr Dave Moor has already been questioned by officials at 
Newcastle and North Tyneside Health Authority and was invited to 
make a voluntary statement to Northumbria Police. 

Yesterday the man heading the health authority inquiry said a 
decision had been taken to await the outcome of the police 
investigation. 

Dr Ian Spencer, head of primary care development, said he 
could not discuss what stage the inquiry had reached, saying “it 
would not be appropriate to make any comment at the present 
time". He added that Dr Moor would be interviewed again and the 
inquiry was not over. 

The Newcastle GP was invited to make a police statement after 
be admitted helping up to 150 patients to die during his 50-year 
career, inducting two m the past week. He was consulting the 
Medical Defence Union before deciding whether to agree to 
the request 
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Tough measures reduce 
BSE level by two-thirds 
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Family toasts 
first toby girl 
in 130 years 

The parents of newborn baby Re- 
becca Clint were celebrating an 
extra-special delivery yesterday, 
after she became the first girl to 
be bom into the family in over 130 
.years. 

Mechanic Cotin Clint and his 
wife Rachel, of Bury St Edmunds, 
Suffolk, ended the family tradition 
when Rebecca was bom two 
weeks prematurely, weighing 8lbs 
6oz. The last 10 births in the Clint 
family, spread over five genera- 
tions, have ail been boys. Lad- 
brokes have estimated the odds of 
ten males being bom to ore family 
as 1,024-1. 

Rachel Clint 24, who has a six- 
year-old daughter from a previous 
relationship, always suspected 
that the baby would be a girt 
“When l first got pregnant, every- 
one in Colin’s family was saying it 
was going to be a boy because it 
couldn’t be anything else. We 
came up with the name Craig in 
case she was a boy. But it just 
didn't sound right 
“Every time the baby kicked me, 
Colin would say That’s my boy* 



even though 1 kept saying she was 
a girt.” 

A scan at 20 weeks showed that 
the baby would be a girt. But Cof- 
in, also 24, remained uncon- 
vinced. "Scans are never 100 per 
cent, and I still didn’t believe ft." 

The last girt to be bom in the 
family was Fanny Clint, bom fn 
Liverpool in the 1860s. Baby Re- 
becca's grandmother; June Clint, 
53, putsThe lack of girls in the 
family partly down to the fact that 
her husband’s grandfather and 
great-grandfather only had one . 
son each, in a time when large 
families were commonplace. 

Anita Singh 
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Daughterspay 
tribute to Hanna 

The funeral of veteran broadcaster 
Vincent Harum took place quietly 
yesterday.. 

In a private ceremony attended 
by family and dose friends, trib- 
utes were paid to the man best- 
known for his coverage of 
by-elections, his late-night Radio 5 
Live chat shows and as the pre- 
sente of Channel 4's A Weak in * 
Politics . His daughters. EmBy and^ 
Sinead, contributed to the service * 
with oral tributes and the singing 
of a requiem. 

Mr Hanna, 57, died on Tuesday 
m a Belfast hospital after suffering 
a heart attack. 

. His father-in-law, the former 
Ulster politician Lord Fftt, was In a 
stable and comfortable condition 
in the same hospital yesterday. He * 
too had suffered a heart attack 
when visiting his son-in-law. . 

Hundreds of fellow journalists. 
and other friends from foe media 
world attended a memorial mass in 
Belfast on Thursday. 

Mr Hanna was later buried In a 
graveyard overlooking the Kent 
countryside in Godmersham, near 
Canterbury, where Ws mofoer-in- 
fawisafeo buried. 


Margaret Beckett, President of the Board of Ikade, said in a 
Commons reply that it would also include two other academics, 
three representatives from business and three representatives 
from rit e unions. 

But Mr Redwood protested that the only representative of small 
business was Lawrence Dewar; chief executive of the Scottish 
Grocer's Federation. The Labour manifesto said that membership 
would “include representatives of employers, including small 
business, andemployees^. 

However, Mr Redwood said: “This is yet another broken promise . 

from Labour 

“There are around 3.5 million small and medium-sized v r 
bosnesses intbe UK, employing more than 12 million people. \fet, 
on the Low Pay Commission, their only voice is the Scottish 
Grocers’ Federation, a lobby group representing one part of the 
UK, with only 500 members." 

Anthony Bevins 

HEALTH 

300 new breast cancer projects 

More than 300 new projects to provide speedier diagnosis and 
better treatment for women with suspected breast cancer have 
been announced by the the Government. 

Baroness Jay, the health minister, published details of the 
projects which will be funded from savings in NHS bureaucracy. 

The Government announced in May that £10m of the planned 
flOQnj savings would be devoted to improved care of breast l 
cancer. ■ \ 

The projects will include one-stop dinks, so that women with 
suspected cancer can be tested and get their results on the same 
day. Extra specialist nurses and surgeons wQl be employed and 
waiting lists reduced. 

Baroness Jay said: “This extra money will ensure that women 
have access to stale of the art treatment for breast cancer wherever 

The dancer Research Campaign said: “We believe the treatment ’ 
women get is a lottery depending on where they live. They deserve 
better and this should change that.™ Jeremy Laurence 
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An eight-year-old boy with reading difficulties has 
won a letter-writing contest - wfth an application for 
foe job of squadron leader. 

Lloyd Morrison from Northfletd in Bristol scooped 
the prize for his age category in foe 23rd Royal Mafl 
Young Letter Writer of the Year contest, announced 
yesterday, with his request to be an RAF pilot 
He was one eff a record 500,000 youngsters aged 
between four and 16 who rose to the challenge of . 
composing an application for their dream job. Judged 
In four age categories. m 

Winners were presented with their cash prizes - 
£400 for the individuals and £500 for the schools - by 
Royal Mail's manning director Richard Dykes, and 
England rugby player Jeremy Guscott, i n ten don. 

Lloyd, who was only seven when he wrote the let- 
ter, explained his love for aeroplanes had grown from 


reading books, using a flight simulator programme on 
his father’s computer and watching the film Top Gun. 

His star tetter ran: “Last summer I went to the Ram- 
borough air show where I have seen foe plane that! 
wanted to fly in foe English air force, ft fa the new 
EFA Eurofighter. 

“The Euroflghter will be the most wicked plane in 
the world, and I want to fry one through foe clouds 
and defend my country from bad men. 

“I think I would make a good pilot because I have 
good eyesight, and don’t get tost very often 

“I would keep my plane very dean because they 
must get lots of flies on them in the summer 1 am 
qirfte brave but would like to have a paSle™ an 
^ aJso . need a uniform and oxygen mask 

£££ii$r* hfgh ■* ■- toto^dT 



NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43.6X<* 
the raw material ftr UK newapapen, 
in the first half of 1S96 
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End of the kibbutz dream 
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i one camp 
i remains 
frana 
total of 250 

by Patrick Cockbum 


Baram, northern Israel — “We 
changed because we were the last 
one left," says Yacob Zohar, 67, as 
hp laments the abandonment last 
month by his kibbutz at Baram af- 
ter SO years of one of the more rad- 
ical social experiments of the 
twentieth century. 

He adds: “We did not faiL It was 
a -wonderful way of educating chil- 
dren.” - - \ 

: Since 1949 the children of the kib- 
butz, the Israeli co mmu nal village, 
at Baram in northern Galilee have 
been reared together in special chil- 
dren’s bouses and not by their par- 
a ehts. 

, ? . Tsvi Benayonn, the kibbutz’s eco- 
nomic manager, says: “Children 
lived together and performed all ac- 
tivities together from the age erf eight 
months until they entered the army.. 

“It was a loDg, sustained - and by 
no means unsuccessful - a ttempt to 
bypass the midear famil y as the cen- 
tre of a child’s life. Instead, children 
were expected to give their first loy- 
alty, not to their parents, brothers 
and sisters, bot to. each other and to 
the members of the kibbutz as a 
group. 

; After prolonged and angry debate, 
Baram, a prosperous community of - 
S66 adults and children just south of 
tbe border with Lebanon, last month 
became the last kibbutz out of some 
250 in Israel - many of wjhom once 
brought up their children together 
^ -to abandon the system. For the first 
time this month the children sleep 
at home and the neat four-bed 
rooms in the children's houses are ■ 
empty at night 

• Many kjbbutzniks argued against 
the decision, seeing it as a final sur- ; 

. render of the original ideal of the 
kibbutz; whereby properly, work 
and living arrangements - indu ding 
the rearing ttf children -were allor- 
ganised collectively. 

■ Mr Benayoun.- 45; who; voted for ' 
the dxange; 1 ^®:*^ future; the main 
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Social experiment - The end of communal care of children in kibbutzim Is a Mow for idealists Photograph: Richard Nowttz/Coiorific! 


fcrtorm foe kibbutz wiD be foe fam- 
ily-'’ 

Mr Benayoun. said the main rea- 
son for returning children to their 
parents was “pressurefrom foe 
mothers. The children themselves 
said they wanted to be in foe chil- 
dren’s bouse”. Mr Zohar, one of the 
founders of Barain 48 years ago, op- 
posed foe decision. Admitting that 
many parents Wanted their chil- 
dren to sleepat home t he says: “Kids 
are not pets. You have to imagine 
what is best for foe kids, not what 
is best for foertarentfr. ; 

" “The; prestige of the kibbutz 
movement has fallen a long way since 
its height inisraeland abroad m the 
1950s and 1960s. Stated in 190? by 


socialist Zionists it was once seen as 
producing the prototype Israeli - 
part pioneer fanner, part soldier - 
who lived in an egalitarian commu- 
nity and was ready for any sacrifice 
in pursuit of foe common good. It 
was a Utopian vision with deep roots 
in the European intelligentsia which 
inspired generations of foreign 
teenagers to labour in kibbutz ap- 
ple orchards for min final return. 

The reality was always different. 
Many of the kibbutzim were built on 
land Palestinian farmers had worked 
before. In 1949 Mr Zohar says he 
was brought to northern Galilee “al- 
though I had never seen a cow be- 
fore. When he asked Israeli 
government officials how much land 


he could have they told him: “As 
much as you can see.” 

Bui there had been a Palestinian 
Baram, now a field full of ruins, with 
only its Maronile church surviving. 
Abu Yusuf. 85, recalls how as a 
young teacher be saw “the Israeli 
army come here and pot a white flag 
cm the church. Then they gave us 48 
hours to leave foe village for two 
weeks. We slept under the trees.” 
The Pales tinians were never al- 
lowed to return. In 1953 they 
watched from a neighbouring hill- 
top as Israeli planes bombed their 
houses into rubble. 

The problem for the kibbutz is 
that the system does not really work' 
without the idealistic glue. Baram is 


more successful than many other kib- 
butzim - half its activities are agri- 
cultural, but it also owns a successful 
plastics factory- in part because it 
has not tried so hard to adapt to foe 
world outside. Other kibbutzim 
have introduced differential wages. 
At Baram everybody receives equal 
recompense. 

Nevertheless, the decision at 
Baram to aid communal care of chil- 
dren marks a critical moment- It 
shows the kibbutzniks no longer be- 
lieve their way of life and ideals 
should be a model for others. 

“We have to follow tbe changes 
in foe outside world," said one ub- 
butznik bom at Baram. “We have 
lost our strength.” 


£ It worked, 
but there’s 
simply less 
idealism 
around now ? 


From the time Ofra Yechieli was a baby 
until she was 18 years old, she lived in 
the children's house at Baram kibbutz 
and not in her parents' home. 

“It worked for me,” says Ms Yschieli, 
a university graduate. “I made Mends 
who are closer to me than brothers and 
sisters. At the same time my relation- 
ship with my real sisters is not the same 
as It would have been if I had been 
brought np by my family.” 

Ms Yechieli, now aged 31, is still a 
member of the kibbutz, along with 10 
out of the group oT 16 children with 
whom she grew up. She is sad at the de- 
cision to end communal child-rearing at 
Baram, but considers it inevitable. 

“The kibbutz has changed. There is 
less idealism in society. Television 
brought the world into the kibbutz. 
People wanted the experience of being 
parents - they felt they were missing 
something. If the parents do not 
support the idea then their children 
will worry.” 

Her own parents supported the com- 
munal rearing of the children. Most of 
tbe children Hfcwl it. Ms Ifechieli points 
out that when Baram decided to end the 
System, the older children, who do not 
vote in the kibbutz assembly; “wanted to 
stay with tbe communal houses”. 

She says foe way she was brought up 
gave children a sense of shared respon- 
sibility and control over their own lives. 

There were disadvantages, however. 
Children with special needs might not 
get enough attention and feel “discard- 
ed, neglected by their parents”. In later 
life, they sometimes showed “less 
.warmth, less showing of affection”. 

The decision to return the rearing 
of children to the nuclear family was 
unavoidable, Ms Yechieli believes. 
Baram was foe last kibbutz in Israel 
to drop foe old system. “People don’t 
like to be different bom others. Who 
were we to say the rest of tbe world 
was wrong ?” At the same time, Ms 
Yechieli has no doubt about the conse- 
quences. The theory behind foe lobbntz 
was the primacy of foe group over indi- 
vidual interests. “Now foe group will 
lose its place and the family in foe home 
will gain primacy;” she says- The day of 
foe kibbutz may be oven 
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You’ll be working in bananas,’ 
said the cross-looking blonde 
woman in scarlet hotpants 
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Marcus Tanner recalls 
tense moments during 
i his stay on a kibbutz 

‘tbu’B be working in bananas”, they told 
nje when I got off the bos at the kibbutz 
in northern Galilee. A cross-looking 
bjonde- Canadian woman in scarlet 
hptpants escorted me to ray bat in foe 
foreigner’s end of camp. “You don’t look 
Jewish,” I ventured. Tm a convert - 1 . 
nfauxfed one,” foe snapped. “Don’t by 
going out of the kibbutz*! night - there : 
are terrorists - out there”. 

>T had arrived with a batch , of German 
gfads and a dutch of English nnrses- The 
Germans talked of atoaing tor Nazi 
efiraes. What did I want? Freedom, 
certainly - my first holiday on my own . 
after leavingmy stuffy _scbooL 
, The German girts, who all seemed to 
be called IM, kept to themselves- They • 
lowered their gazes and whispered when 
the Jdbbutz boys came past onr row of " 
.“foreigners’ huts” in foe evenings, 
stripped to foe waist, lolling over the 
handlebars of their bikes, beer bottles 
in band, leering. 

' -The British girls -pallid and drawn 
offarrival, bronzed and vibrant after 
opjy a few weeks - had a different agen- 
dp. Within two weeks, one of the horses 
hpd got hitched to a real fcOfontzajEk^a 
Jpw from Manchester We bad spotted 
hpr sneaking into his hut at ni g h t. Her 
bfcrt friend, Lee, was Ovid. “Rotten taw,” 
sbe told me, unable to hide her hopeless 


mt.s. '■< - 

Banana republic: Foreign volunteers 


are part of the trarfition of kibbutzes 

■- 1 " * 

affiliated to the Israeli Labor party, 

' A'. -- 

and provide useful, cheap labour 


during harvests 

^ . . •< ' v.y ; y •- 

The kjbbutzniks looked on ns with 





-I spent a lot of time with lee, partly 
to avoid a big female soldier called-. 
Miriam who used to creep up behindhtne 
• after ohr dinner in foe communal .foning. 
ball and fay and entice me baric to her. 


hat, which she shared with another big 
army girl, caBed Kffi. 

I frit sony for Lee, who I knew was 
absolutely mortified by the triumphant 
smirk of her former friend. One of the 
few unmar ried kQjbutZnlfcs SOOU Spotted 
Lee had missed out; he offered to take ; 
us down a wadi to look for terrapins, 
and then virtually toM me to disappear: 

.1 could see him. groping Lee’s backside 
as he “helped” her over foe boulders 
while X stumbled along fUrionsly behind 
being bitten by mosquitoes. 


some suspicion. Foreign volunteers were 
part of the tradition of kibbutzes affili- 
ated to tbe Israeli Labor party as oars 
was; we reinforced that rather vague, 
but seif-conscious spirit of internation- 
alism they had inherited from those 
turn-of-tbe-century Socialist Zionist 
pioneers, whom the crabby Canadian 
woman sometimes lectured ns about 
“They weren’t allowed to have anything 
private - not even a kettle,” sbe once 
said proudly: (the other kibbutznik 
women ignored hen Her childlessness 
embarrassed them, it seemed.). We were 
useful cheap labour, too, in the fish 
ponds, or harking away at foe under- 
growth in the banana fields that sloped 
down to foe sea of Galilee and the Jor- 
danian border. 

. But some of them also thongfat tbe 
women volunteers w ere disru pt ive -just 
interested in having sex under the ba- 
nana trees. I got sick of Lee going on 
about her friend’s betrayal. She ditched 
the Jdbbatznik who took her down the 
wadi and after failing to get off with the 
American Jewish doctor - who publicly 
snubbed her in foe communal dining 
room - she Celt she just had to leave. 

And when we all started talking in the 
evenings about foe deserted Arab village 
that lay only a mile away - and started 
asking why it was deserted, some of foe 
kibbutzniks got riled and called ns 
’Arab- lovers’. At foe aid of September; 
the wind started whistling round the 
doors -of our hots. The bananas were . 
harvested. It was time to go. 
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Geotye Bernard .Shawr once 
wrote ^An decrion is a moral 
horror, as bad as a tattle except 
for. t&j blood: * mudbath for 
every 'tout concerned.’' 

■Unfortunately, foevoteis of 
BuHbrd in Wiltshire, took him 
literally this week and steered 
dear, of tbe battlefield alto- 
gether - not a single ope ^of 
them turned out to vote m the . 


■ vfllage's'parish coundl by-el eo- 
.tion. ’ . 

Officials set up. a polling. 
station ; at tho local school," .! 
opened R ar8amonThuisday 

andtatddwntowaftlbrtbefiia 

voter. And they waited. And 
waited. ■ - .. - • - 

“I couldn’t believe it —when 
Topped foe ballot box. h was i 
completely empty” add' Stove- 
M3ton^- the returning officer. 

_• “At one. point, the school j 


caretaker came in and the 
presitfing officer encouraged 
him. to use his vote - but he 
.said he couldn’t be bothered:- 
“rve heard. of some pretty 
poor tumouls before, but rathe 
first time JVcr heard of no pne 
voting atafl.” -- 
Fortunately ^ for the candi- 


stations and the second booth 
attracted a arimUhumber of vot- 
ers, retunung foe independent 


candidate Godfrey BurL Even 
' so, the turnout was just 5.S per 
cent ' - 

“The area where nc^xkly vot- 
ed is covered mostly by the Bul- 
ford array training camp, so 
perhaps they are not so con- 
ceraed with local issues,” said 
Mr Milton by way of espLrna- 
tion for the democratic apathy. 

Or pefoaps they were all 
busy training for the real 
battlefield.' 
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The priest who brought down a government 


Twelve years for 
paedophile in 
Irish scandal 

Alan Murdoch 

Dublin 

The paedophile priest whose case 

brought down the Irish government 
was yesterday jailed for 12 years af- 
ter a Dublin court heard harrowing 
details of his victims* suffering over 
u 36-year period. 

Brendan Smyth. 70. a member of 
the Norbertine order, pleaded guilty 
to 74 charges of abusing 20 children, 
some as young os six. in an abbey, 
a boathouse and a Dublin hotel, 
between 1959 and 1993. 

In 1994 the Irish coalition gov- 
ernment. led by Albert Reynolds, col- 
lapsed amid uproar over the 
revelation that the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office had failed to act on ex- 
tradition applications for Smyth's 
return to face charges in Northern 
Ireland. 

Church authorities also came un- 
der strong criticism for moving 
Smyth to new parishes when abuse 
complaints emerged In July 195*4 the 
priest was jailed for four years in 
Belfast for eight child sex-abuse of- 
fences. The following year he re- 
ceived an additional two-year term 
on eight further charges. On his re- 
lease in Northern Ireland in March 
this year he was 
extradited to the Irish Republic. 

The latest sentence followed a 
two-day hearing in Dublin’s Circuit 
Cri minal Court in which Judge Cyril 
Kelly heard details of the suffering of 
20 of Smyth’s female and male 
victims. One woman described how, 
as a child, she woke upon one occa- 
sion feeling a sharp pain, to find 



Facing judgment Brendan Smyth being led Into a court in Dublin this week; he was yesterday sentenced to 12 years in prison 
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Smyth’s finger in her vagina. Smyth’s 
assaults drove her to attempt suicide, 
three months after giving birth, and 
her marriage ended six months later. 

Smyth gave his victims sweets, 
crosses. Bibles, statues, and football 
kit He preyed on the children of fam- 
ilies he had become dose to and who 


trusted him enough to let him take 
them away on trips to country re- 
treats, to a parish priest’s seaside 
house or to guest houses in Dublin. 

Another woman, now a nurse, told 
of being repeatedly abused in a 
convent, parlour. 

Her school uniform had been 


stained after Smyth ejaculated on to 
it. The next day she had been hum- 
iliated and beaten in school be- 
cause of the semen stains. When the 
girl refused to see Smyth again, the 
Mother Superior told her she was 
“above her station " and slapped 
her before making her see him. 


The girl later turned to drugs as 
a result of her ordeal. She attempt- 
ed suicide by swallowing needles, and 
said that much of her adolescence 
was spent looking for pills with 
which to kill herself. 

Detective Inspector Thomas 
Dixon told the court that Smyth had 


shown no remorse. DI Dixon agreed 
that some victims who had refused 
to go on further trips with Smyth had 
relented to prevent younger broth- 
ers and sisters being abused also. 

One male victim told the court: “I 
hate Smyth so much 1 could kDl him." 

In court on Tuesday Smyth read 


out an apology recognising that his 
action* were “sins against God. of- 
fences against individuals and the 
laws or the state". He said he re- 
gretted any trauma his victims mav 
have suffered. 

Judge Kelly said, because of psy- 
chiatric reports and because of the 
priest's conduct during a sex- 
offenders' treatment programme in 
Northern Ireland, he feured Smyth 
would seriously sexually abuse again. 

The judge also cited' Smyth s beh- 
aviour during prison-van journeys 
through Coleraine, when the priest 
became sexually excited at the sight 
of schoolchildren. He refused leave 
to appeal. 

■ The Catholic Church in England 
and Wales was yesterday confident 
Ihai strict guidelines on investigat- 
ing claims of sexual abuse by priests 
would prevent the English Church 
being bit by a huge damages payout 
similar to one facing an American 
diocese. The Roman Catholic diocese 
of Dallas was ordered to pay S12Um 
l£72m) damages to 10 former altar 
boys, and to the parents of another 
youngster, who were sexually abused 
by u Catholic priest. A jury in the civ- 
il case fou nd the diocese guilty of not 
only failing to uncover ilic Rev 
Rudolph Kos's 1 1 -year reign of abuse, 
but also of covering up the evidence 
when victims finally came forward. 

A number of priests have been con- 
victed in Britain of sexual abuse of 
young boys over the past few years but 
no victims have ever brought a civil 
damages claim to court. If a diocese 
was sued, then a victim would have 
to prove that the Church had actu- 
ally hfcen negligent in that it had cov- 
ered up what had happened. 

Father Kieran Corny, of the 
Catholic Media Office, said the 
Church was alert to any possibility 
of sexual abase by priests and was do- 
ing all it could to stamp it out. 


Clever ruse to avoid 
paying bungalow bill 



Alex andr a Wffiams 

For Gerry Balmbra, an Eng- 
lishman’s bungalow fchis castle. 
When he fell behind with his 
mortgage repayments banking 
officials strode in and repos- 
sessed his property. But, they 
failed to realise that Wingrove 
House has a most effective moat 
and access would entail one of 
two things- hiring a helicopter 
or taking up pole vaulting. 

Mr Balrnbra's daughter owns 
the land surrounding the house 
and is steadfastly refusing to give 
anyone permission to cross it 

The powers- that-be at the 
Bank of Scotland arc now em- 
broiled in a legal battle to try 
and gain access to the house 
they own - estimated to be 
worth £250,000. 

The four bedroom slone- 
frnnied house, complete with 
sauna, was built by Mr Bahnbra 
in 1 984. on land at his builder’s 
yard near Alnwick Moor in 
Northumberland. 


He took out a mortgage on 
the home so he could invest in 
his buikimg firm, but fell behind 
with repayments and the house 
was repossessed four days 
before Christmas last year. 

Mr Balmbra. 58, had trans- 
ferred ownership of 'the land 
around the home to his daugh- 
ter, Lesley, now 30. in 1992. She 
helps to run the adjacent 
builder's yard where her father 
is living in a caravan. 

Another obstacle in the 
bank's way is a restriction writ- 
ten into the original deeds 
which suites that only Mr Balm- 
bra and his immediate family 
can live in the house. 

Mr Balmbra’s solicitor, Bar- 
ry Row, of Row and Scott in 
Newcastle, said: "The Bank of 
Scotland appear to have over- 
looked the fact the land they 
gave a mortgage on was sur- 
rounded by land which didn’t 
belong to Mr Balmbra. They 
have a problem." 

"I suppose in a way you can 


say we are having the last laugh 
at the moment," said Mr Balm- 
bra. “But in reality this is not that 
fanny. Yfe were indeed out of our 
house four days before Christ- 
mas, ev«n thou^ we pleaded for 
one last Christmas there. 

“They have acted like shits 
ever since. We didn’t start this. 
When we went to re-mortgage 
the house the bank didn't do the 
proper searches to see if there 
were any restrictions with the 
property and there were 18 in 
all. They are left with a house 
they can't sell and it's their fault 

"We won’t give up the access 
because we don't want to see 
someone else living in the bouse 
we worked so hard to build." 

Alan Scouller, a spokesman 
for the Bank of Scotland, said: 
“We have rightfully obtained 
possession of the property and 
are seeking to realise that se- 
curity for a debt. There are 
some planning conditions which 
arc unduly onerous which are 
preventing us from proceeding." 
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Mills seeks urgent 

inquiry into CPS 


Patricia Wym Davies 

legal Affairs Editor 

Tbe Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, Barbara Mills, last night set 
up an urgent inquiry into the 
decision-mkiiig process in the 
Crown Prosecution Service* in the 
wake of her cUmbdowns this week 
in two court challenges to decisions 
not to prosecute police offioexsover 
deaths in custody. 

The High Court, meanwhile, 
reserved judgment in a third judi- 
cial review that is challenging the 
CPS decision not to bring prose- 
cutions against former West Mid- 
lands Serious Crime Squad officers 
who extracted a confession from a 
suspect, Derek Tteadaway, by 
placing plastic bags over his head. 

The DPP has come under in- 
creasing fire to open up the CPS 
to scrutiny after Dame Barbara 
agreed on two successive days to 
reconsider earlier decisions not to 
prosecute officers over the deaths 
of Nigerian-bom Shiji Lapite and 
Irishman Richard O’Brien in 1994. 


In a statement last night, the CPS 
said the inquiry would “review the 
process and quality of casework de- 
cision-making in cases handled by 
' CPS Central Casework (and wider 
if necessary) which do not result in 
prosecution, and the particular 

handling of the two cases”. 

The inquiry will also look at how 
contradictory material came to be 
incl uded in affidavits and docu- 
ments in tbe O'Brien case, and 
whether this and the Lapite case 
were “symptomatic of weaknesses 
in the CPS both in relation to how 
decisions not to prosecute are 
taken and also how judicial reviews 
are prepared’'. 

The inquiry is to be headed by 
an independent lawyer and its 
terms of reference win be published 
next week. The lawyer’s report to 
the DPP will be made public. 

Tbe scale of Dame Barbara's re- 
sponse to mounting criticism wQl 
be seen as a vindication of the com- 
plaints of campaigners and legal 
experts about the attitude taken to 
death in custody cases. 


Deborah Coles, co-director of 
the pressure group Inquest yes- 
terday said: "The DPP has admit- 
ted tiat her decisions in these cases 
are fundamentally flawed. Inquest 
considers this to be a shocking in- 
dictment of the way the CPS han- 
dles cases involving allegations of 
police violence. These proceedings 
nave revealed a shambolic decision- 
making process far which, the DPP 
is ultimately responsible. In those 
circumstances, we consider her 
position to be untenable.” 

A CPS spokesman said; “Vlfe suc- 
cessfully prosecute 13 million 
cases every year, but we are very 
concerned about what went wrong 
in these two cases.” 

Tbe Treadaway case has been the 
subject of a civil court ruling in an 
action for battery, when Mr Justice 
McKinnon awarded Mr Tread- 
away £50,000 in damages after 
finding “on a high degree of 
probability” that officers had 
obtained a robbery confession by 
subjecting him to “nothing less t hflri 
torture”. 
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Familiar face in the crowd: Tony Blair reaches out to waUwteher s during Ms by-election visit to Uxbrkgte yesterday Photograph: Keim uooney 
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Tone the people’s 
champion takes ’ 
to the hustings 


CoAn Brown 

Chief PoTitical Corr^pondent 

Tbny Blair yesterday continued 
his honeymoon with the voters 
an the streets of Uxbridge where 
the Conservatives are fighting to 
avoid losing their seat in the by- 
election od Thursday. 

The shopping precinct pro- 
vided the rare spectacle of a 
serving Prime Minister who is 
popular with the people on the 
hustings. He was mobbed by 
well-wishers. They riiook him by 
the hand, got his autograph, and 
pushed children forward to 
meet him. Ayouth with an ear- 
ring grabbed him by the hand 
and said: M Good luck Tone - 
you're our champion, mate.” A 
dustbin lorry went by, hooting 
the &appo » i * u ftfafe' batmen.* 1 
, ■; I%vre mid^c of the High 
Street ablomje threw her arms 
roLntdl&TPr^AMinistCT 
riaitf^|SlpsSpffCK cheek. Kate* 

BrooK who votaj Conservative 
in 1992 but switched to Labour 
on 1 May, had waited all morn- 
ing to meet him. “I used to be 
a Tory but he has transformed 
the Labour flirty and made 
them very electable. He has 
made a terrific Prime Minister.” 

He shrugged off the Tbries’ 
attempt to spoil his arrival by 
fielding a rarer bird, a Euro- 
sceptic Labour deserter, and the 
appearance of Michael Por- 
tillo, who lost his own seat in the 
landslide, but was out cam- 
paigning for the Tbry candidate, 
John Randall as a sign of his 


ambition to re-enter Parlia- 
ment, providing there is a safer 
prospect on offer. 

The Tbries are exploiting the 
resentment among some local 
Labour activists at the imposi- 
tion of Andrew Slaughter, a for- 
mer political adviser to Michael 
Meacher, as the Labour candi- 
date to replace David Williams, 
who stood for Labour only two 
months ago. The only heckling 
came from a silver-haired man. 
asldng why they did not have a s 
local Labour candidate. v 

Mr Blair was offering no 
apologies for the switch of can- 
didates. “When you represent a 
place, you have to represent it 
in Westminster. You have to cut 
the ice there and make an im- 
pact I think people want some- 
one who is going to really stand 
up and be counted, and make an 
impact rather th^ someone 
who & going to disappear into 
the ttttnown,” he saud. 

./ His speech was almost word 
forward whal he said on the hus- 
tings in the general election. His 
reception had not changed, but 
it cannot last and Labour spin 
doctors know that it does not 
mean they will win on Thursday. 

It is the first test of public opin- 
ion since the election, and 
William Hague’s election as the 
Tbry leader. The Ibries will 
daim that Mr Blairs honeymoon 
is over, if they win. If they do not 
hold on to Uxbridge, which is a 
solidly Tbry seat, it will be a se- 9 
vere blow to Mr Hague's hopes 
of rebuilding parly morale. 
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FBI PERSON PER NIGHT 


CHILDREN WELCOME l tvhen sharing a 
room with 2 adults. Under 6's: stay and eat breakfast 
free. 6-1 5 year olds: stay free, £5 each per breakfast. 


THE APOLLO - Birming ham 

'Walking distance from tbe dry’s shops and thriving nigh tlife 
Easy access to tbe motorway network and die many attractions 
of die Heart of England. 

HilSfilliEll 2 nights £45, 3 nights £60 
THE WILTSHIRE - Swindon 

Modern bote! dose to main shopping area; ideal touring centre 
for tbe Marlborough Downs, Wiltshire and the Cotswofds. 

2 nights £50, 3 nights £69 
HOSPITALITY INN - Portsmouth 

Seafront hotel dose to die beach, harbour and dty centre. 

2 nights £55, 3 nights £75 
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HOSPITALITY INN - Harrogate 

Comfort and convenience in a charming Victorian setting' 
overlooking the Stray. Ideal centre forYotkdure Dales and 
North Yorkshire Moors. 

2 nights £55, 3 nights £75 
THE ROUGEMONT - Exeter 

Completely idurbished Victorian hotel close to die centre of this 
andent Cathedral City. Ideal base- to tour Devon. 

2 nights £65, 3 nights £90 

THE REDCAR - Bath — » 

Attractive Georgian hotel in die heart of diia historic dty. 

Offer available Monday to Thursday only. 

2 nights £75, 3 nigh ts £99 
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Police defend 
‘blacked-up’ 
identity parade 






\ 







Jason Bennetto 

• Crime Correspondent 

The police force which *n>lack- 
. ed-up” eight while men in ah 
identity parade with a black sus- 
: pea; yesterday defended their 

- action and aigued that it was dif- 
ficult to find ethnic minority vot- 

- umeersinthe northof England. 

South Yorkshire police were 
widely criticised after it 
emerged that the faces of the 
white men were painted by a 
make-up artist in an attempt to 
make them look like the de- 
fendant. Their hands, however, 

. were left-while. 

The blackmail case involving 
the black man at Sheffield 
Crown Court was dismissed on 
Thursday after judge Michael 
AstflJ described the identifica- 
tion procedures as “a farce 1 ’. 

South Yorkshire police said 
yesterday that they had suc- 
cessfully used a make up artist 
on a number of occasions to al- 
ter skin tones. 

They said they could not 
find any volunteers in Sheffield 
to appear in an ID parade that 
looked like the suspect, Martin 
Kamara, who is 6ft 3, weighs 16 
stone and is black and bald. 

They contacted the police in 
Bradford, Leeds and Newcas- 
tle for alternative volunteers, 
but failed to find any. 

Rosie Win tenon. Labour MP 
for Doncaster central said yes- 


terday that the system “ under- 
mined" confidence in the police 
and described it as a “completely 
ludicrous procedure”. 

Tiro Hollis, Assistant Chief 
Constables of South Yorkshire 
Police, said: “We take -great 
pride in our ID parades. 

“We acted in good faith, al- 
beit the officer in the case was 
misguided in trying too hard and 
naturally, we will be reviewing 
our procedures accordingly.” 

He added: “Checks were 
made with banks of volunteers 
force wide and a search was 
made as far north as Newcastle 
without success. 

“Knowing that the [make-up] 
artist had been successful in al- 
tering skin tones previously, IS 
white volunteers of similar 
height and build were brought 
in to help. 

“The solicitor and his client 
examined the line-up at some 
length but conceded that it was 
not a fair likeness. We acted in 
good faith and tried something 
which did not work. But we got 
it wrong trying to be as fair as 
we could to provide the right 
level of evidence.” 

Martin Kamara, 43, an engi- 
neer. of Wheatley, Doncaster, 
was to plead not guilty to black- 
mailing a financial adviser. His 
solicitor had objected to the 
white volunteers provided by the 
police and Mr Kamara was 
eventually postively identified in 
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Journey’s end: Mike Grindley (right) back at GCHQ 

After 14 years 
GCHQ staff 
gp marching 

back in 





: i Barrie dement 

-? Labour Editor 

V They were 20 minutes late for 
work. The trade-union heroes 
-y* who had spent nearly 14 years 
r vj campaigning to get their jobs 
back at the top secret Govern- 
£ymenl Communications Head- 
J> quarters failed to turn up on 
;*? time for their momentous jour- 
: ney through the gates. 

: It was die fault of the pho- 

‘ togmpheis who insisted on sev- 
.! era! "walk-ins" before the nine 

- GCHQ refuseniks got it right. 

■ Then: were also the glasses of 

■ bitter to be emptied at the 
nearby Hewlett Arms where as- 

• sorted trade unionists fore- 
; gathered for the occasion and 

eventually t rickled in ones and 
; twos towards the main GCHQ 
' gate 200 yards away. 

There were no bonds, little in 
the way of popular tumult, al- 
though several union banners 

- made an appearance. 

This was the great symbolic 
occasion for those who refused 
to give up iheir union mcm- 
’ beiship despite the insistence of 
the Thatcher government in 
: 1984. It was an opportunity for 
them to thumb their noses ul 
. Baroness Thatcher. 

In faa. the retinas hud agreed 

- the event should be ’“under- 
stated". Da\ id Omund. director 

• of the communications centre, 
had counselled that a _in- 
umphulist return of trade union- 
ism to the Cheltenham-based 
listening centre, would not go 
down well with existing staff. 

Having finally negotiated the 
gates, with refusenik Mike 
Grindlcv to the lore, the re- 
turnees.’ along with assorted 
civil service union bigwigs, were 
taken by transit van to the cen- 
tre of the complex. There they 
encountered a strangely dif- 
ferent atmosphere to the one 
thev left more than a decade 
ago. There was tea and bicktes 
and a presentation by Mr 
Onuu td. who told them that tin* 
end of the Cold War meant that 


the main emphasis of the elec- 
tronic snooping at the centre 
had now changed from coun- 
tries with which the United 
Kingdom disagreed politically 
to international criminals. 

In a previous meeting with 
union leaders, the director had 
even suggested that he would 
encourage his employees to 
become members of the PTC 
civil service union which the old 
pariah staff association recent- 
ly voted to join. 

Mr Grindley, an expert in 
Mandarin, who is presumed to 
have monitored the military 
and diplomatic conversations of 
the Chinese, noted that the di- 
rector could not bring himself 
to apologise for the ban and nei- 
ther could any of his lieu- 
tenants. Nevertheless. Mr 
Grindley admitted that he was 
amazed that (he day had finally 
arrived. “After so many years ar- 
guing the case with anyone pre- 
pared to listen. I feel elated. The 
people in GCHQ were very 
welcoming and very’ civilised.” 

John Sheldon, general sec- 
retary of the PTC and one of 
those who accompanied the 
returnees through the gales, was 
determinedly upbeat about the 
day. “The slur that unions 
would somehow damage na- 
tional security has been lifted 
from ordinary working people 
and 1 think that's wonderful.” 

There was a nagging doubt 
among other trade unionists 
present at what will be seen as 
a rather esoteric little gathering. 
The Labour Party has met Its 
pledge to allow unions back into 
GCHQ, but there arc infinite- 
ly more sensitive decisions 
being sought from the Govern- 
ment by the union movement. 

It was relatively easy to allow 
a few union members back into 
GCHQ and even to recognise 
their organisation. The big prize 
for trade unions will be the 
eventual introduction of legis- 
lation enforcing union recog- 
nition where more than half of 
anv workforce votes for it. 


a “one man” line up. which are 
not considered veiy reliable. 

After bearing details of the 
identity parade in pre-trial sub- 
missions, the judge ruled that 
Mr Kamara should be dis- 
charged. The judge said: “It's a 
farce when the races of white 
men are painted black for an 
identity parade. 

“Ethnic origin is not only to 
do with colour, it is to do with 
other features. 

Mr Kamara said yesterday: 
“The [police] were racist in an 
ignorant sort of way, not a big- 
oted son of way." " 

“There was no way that the 
identity parade could have been 
fair -I would have stood out like 
a sore thumb. 







Sensory adventure: Viewers exploring Dreamspace at Shepherd’s Bush Green in west London yesterday, where artist Maurice Agis has filled a 
giant Inflatable bubble with a kaleidoscope of colour and composer Stephen Montague has set it pulsing with sound Photograph: Rebecca Naden 
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VECTRA V6 CHALLENGE 

YOU CAN ALWAYS SEE ONE IN 

the HIGH STREET. 


For a fre£ 48 hour test drive of a Yectra * contact your local dealer. 

(Call 0345 400 800 for details.) Ar\fouxhall,we think winning -a motor race should be more about a driver’s skill 
■-•’L ■ - ’, v - ' . .. and not about the extra technical “gadgets" in His car. That’s why we set up the V6 

Challenge, iit whkhevery competitor drives a top of the range Vectra SRi V6. However, not only are these race cars identical to each other, they 
iafeo come off. the. same production line as the road -going model yOu’il find in our showrooms. Both versions have the same Lotus prepared 
Y : _ ■! chassis; both have a powerful 2.5 V6 24 valve engine. But that’s where the similarity stops. . 

. That’s because the model you can buy also has ABS, traction control and air conditioning - 
•'■•L. •’ r> -all? fitted as standard. And what’s .more; yours won’t be covered in stickers. 


VECTRA SK&M6, <:&&&<> 



for mrtrtJin to nr.rrt iohi.oT S> jo Lo Out TSsjijti' ^.SqtrtiJr^ifwjSSVS' 


VAUXHALL 


'Not this one, of course. 



A 


OFFER OPEN TO COMPANY CAR DRIVERS CURRENTLY OPERATING A VECTRA EQUIVALENT CAR. AGED 3 YEARS OR UNDER (L REGISTRATION PLATE ONWARDS). ALL DRIVERS MUST BE AGED 25 YEARS Oft OVER, AND HAVE HELD A FUU, 
DRIVING LICENCE FOR AT LEAST 1 YEAR. /DR FULL TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE TEST DRIVE SEE THE TEST DRIVE REGISTRATION FORM AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. OFFER NOT AVAILABLE IN N. IRELAND. WWW.VAUXHALL.CO.UK 
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Back to 
bronze 
age for 
Swampy’s 
friends 


Clare Gamer 


A sense of foreboding looms 
over Lyminge Forest The bailiffs 
could be in on Monday and Lhe 
unspoiled Kent haven of natur- 
al beauty and site of ancient set' 
dements may be buried for ever. 

The “tree people", living 
much as one would imagine 
their ancestors did four thou- 
sand years earlier, are putting 
the mushing touches 10 their 
fortresses. Naturally, there is al- 
ways more they could do - 
more tunnels, more tree-hous- 
es, more fences - but for now 
they must secure what they 
have and hold their nerve. 

A clutch of agitated archae- 
ologists stand on Lhe sidelines, 
returning time and time again 


to evidence marshalled over 
the past few years which to their 
minds spells out why Rank Or- 
ganisation’s proposals for an 
Oasis holiday village in West 
Wood should have been 
stubbed out at the start. 

Janlnc Roberts, who cycled in 
the forest as a child, quoted Bri- 
an PhDp. a member of the Kent 
Archaeological Rescue Unit, 
who wrote to complain that the 
archaeological assessment car- 
ried out in 1994 was “ill-con- 
ceived' 1 and yielded results 
which were “not valid". He 
concluded; “Your claim that 
none of lhe new sites is of par- 
ticular significance is quite 
frankly misleading. All are im- 
portant and the Bronze Age set- 
tlement site is exceptionally 



rare in Kent and will, of course, 
be destroyed by your scheme.” 

Meanwhile, as the protesters 
tunnel they discover what they 
believe to be Neolithic flint tools. 
Such finds spark hope - as does 
the news that Rank's share price 
is plummeting. 

Final arrangements include 


an outing into Canterbury to 
stock up on food supplies and 
discussing ways of attaching 
themselves to “lock-ons” witfi 
minimum risk of injuiy. Aloft 
the Kookaburra Tree, sisters 
Scaz and Munch say: “Most of 
the work is done. We’re ready.” 
Their friend, called Granny on 


account of her expertise in ty- 
ing knots, is bracing h creel f for 
the battle. “My biggest fear is 
claustrophobia and I'm lucking 
myself in a tunnel she said. 

At the end of the evictions the 
protesters intend, as Crystal 
Chandelier put it. “to leave 
only footprints and lake away 


memories”. Sadly. Rank’s plans 
are rather different. 

West Wood, which is carpet- 
ed with bluebells in spring and 
is host to a number of indica- 
tor species, belongs to the 
Forestry Commission and any 
member of the public can roam 
freely in the designated Area of 


Outstanding Natural Beauty. If 
Rank has its way, the natural 
habitat will soon be supplanted 
bya 3,400 capacity car-park. 750 
holiday homes, a nine-hole golf 
course, an artificial lake and oth- 
er “attractions”. 

One of the protesters' camps 
is actually built in an area ear- 


marked by Rank as a “wooded 
area". A strange place for the 
protesters to wage their cam- 
paign? No. ll is very shrewd. For 
Rank cannot afford to ravage 
that particular section of the for- 
est. which means that the job of 
evicting the protesters wiU be all 
the more difficult. 


Jails crisis forces rethink 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

The Government is to shelve 
plans for tough new sentences 
for repeat burglars as part of a 
package of measures aimed at 
stemming the escalating prison 
population. 

The need for action was un- 
derlined yesterday with the pub- 
lication of a Prison Service audit 
that warned that the jail system 
was at risk, of running out of con- 
trol because of overcrowding. 

The rising jail population in 
England and Whies, which is ex- 
pected to produce a shortfall of 
about 3,000 places by spring 


1999, has become Jack Straw, 
the Home Secretary’s first cri- 
sis. On Thursday, he announced 
a £43 ra emergency cash injec- 
tion to help ease the over- 
crowding. 

Next week, he will announce 
that he will delay the imple- 
mentation of new powers for au- 
tomatic three-year minim um 
sentences on third-time bur- 
glars. This measure, which was 
expected to be introduced in 
1999, would have resulted in the 
jailing of an extra 8.000 pris- 
oners up until 2011. The pow- 
er, already among the 
provisions of the Crime (Sen- 
tences) Act, will now have to 


wait until extra finances are 
available. 

He will give the go-ahead for 
the introduction of automatic 
life sentences for second-time 
rapists and serious sexual and 
violent offenders, along with au- 
tomatic seven-year sentences for 
third-time dealers in hard drugs. 
These measures will become law 
in the autumn. 

The Prison Service audit, or- 
dered by Mr Straw following 
Labour’s election victory, says 
these new sentences for the 
more serious offences would 
only add about 170 to the prison 
population by the end of the 
century. But warned that the 


burglary provisions “would add 
very large numbers”. 

The Home Secretary will also 
unveil plans for the extension of 
electronic tagging in communi- 
ty sentences and methods of 
speeding up the criminal justice 
system, particularly the reduc- 
tion in time that people spend 
on remand awaiting trial. 

Mr Straw hopes these initia- 
tives will help lower the prison 
total which is about 62J00 and 
rising by about 250 a week. He 
said yesterday that the prison 
population had risen by 2^00 
since the general election - “the 
equivalent of five prisons over the 
last three months”. 


EU denies deal on fish quotas 


Katherine Butler 

Brussels 


A European Union “deal” over 
Britain's complaints on fish 
quota-hopping, lauded by 
Downing Street as a victory for 
the Prime Minister after last 
month's Amsterdam summit, 
was little more than a public 
relations sham, according to 
senior Brussels officials. 

They confirmed that Spain’s 
foreign minister, Abel Matutes, 
has been told in a letter from 
the European Commission 
Presidenl Jacques Sanler, that 
no “deal” was done with Tony 
Blair at Amsterdam. The letter 


to Madrid escplains that Mr 
Sanier advised Mr Blair of the 
longstanding legal remedies 
open to ail EU governments for 
dealing with quota -hopping. 

Last night. EU officials said 
that these remedies, which could 
involve putting the onus on 
Spanish boats registered in 
Britain to prove the existence of 
an economic link with the coun- 
try for example by landing a per- 
centage of tneir catch in United 
, were well known 


to the previous British govern- 
ment There was never at any 
stage an offer of additional con- 
cessions made to Mr Blair. 

They also revealed that de- 


spite the fuss made about quo- 
ta-hopping at Amsterdam, the 
Government has remained 
silent an the issue ever since. 

“The ball is in London's 
court. We have outlined the pos- 
sibilities, but we have heard ab- 
solutely nothing from them 
since then. They should in the- 
ory have launched consulta- 
tions with the UK fishing 
industry but we have heard 
nothing,” said a senior official. 

Another source dismissed 
British efforts to present last 
month’s discussions between 
Tony Blair and Mr Santer as 
“blatant media manipulation”. 
Mr Blair’s press officer Alastair 


Campbell is said to have tele- 
phoned a number of journalists 
covering the Amsterdam sum- 
mit to “leak” details of the 
so-called deal. 

The official said the British 
government could introduce 
rules to force Spanish boats to 
establish an economic link with 
Britain. 

But they could not be dis- 
criminatory and Scottish fish- 
ermen could be expected to 
resist any change in the law 
which although designed to 
stamp out quota-bopping would 
have the effect of banning them 
from landing their catches in 
French ports. 
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Collect pounds, not points, 

with Britain's leading money back credit card 


Apply today 

^CALL FREE 
0500 83 83 83 


Quoting Ref: HEmM 
Lines open 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year 


The new Alliance 6c Leicester Credit Card gives 
you money back on every purchase, every year! 
There’s no other card quite like it in the 
U.K. today! 

Just look at all the advantages you enjoy: 

I money back on every purchase, every year 
I double money back of up to 2% in 1997 
) low interest rate of 17.9% APR 
1 12.9% APR on transferred balances* 
until they are repaid 
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I YES - please send my FREE Information Pack on the new | > *n nuaJ fee “ “"like many Other 

J Affiance & Leicester money bock credit cord. I credit cards 

| MrfliiVMiWMi Ferraro frnumf | ) up to 46 days Interest-free credit 


Addins 


I free Purchase Protection 
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| Pour in: Alliance Jk 1 ci tester Credit Cards. 
■ LREEPOST. 5S-62 Ricky Read. 
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warns: Don’t block Scots’ will 



Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


j^reamlng of independence: Writer Jan Morris giving her support for the ‘yes’ campaign in Cardiff yesterday 

give 


Photograph: Rob Stratton 


Gordon Brown last night 
warned the House of Lords 
against any attempt to defy the 
will of the people by obstruct- 
ing legislation to bring in a 
parliament for Scotland. 

The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told a Glasgow 
devolution rally: “In the Sev- 
enties, the House of Lords put 
235 amendments 10 the devo- 
lution plans. Already, in the Ref- 
erendum Bill, they have voted 
one proposal down, and put 
down 158 amendments." 

He said there was a parlia- 
mentary doctrine that when a 
Government was implementing 
a manifesto commitment, the 
Lords should feel constrained 
from blocking or voting down 
constitutional reform. 

“The referendum will provide 
a dear expression of the will of 
the people of Scotland," Mr 
Brown said. “The House of 
Lords, elected by no one, 
should think again before voting 
down or delaying devolution 
plans and frustrating the will of 
the people." 


With the threat of govern- 
ment action to take away hered- 
itary peers' rights to sit and vote 
in the Lords, some members of 
the upper House might feel it 
wise to hold back from outright 
opposition to the legislation. 

But the Government will still 
face a fight in the Commons 
over plans to speed up consid- 
eration of the legislation by 
hiving off time-consuming 
scrutiny of tbe detail to stand- 
ing committees of MPs. 

With this week's publication 
of the devolution white papers 
for Scotland and Wales behind 
them, Donald Dewar, the Sec- 
retary of Stale for Scotland, and 
Ron Davies, the Secretary of 
State for Wales, yesterday 
opened their campaigns for the 
September referendums. 

Mr Dewar told an Edin- 
burgh press conference; “We 
kept our side of the bargain. The 
proposals are on tbe table it 
is for voters to decide on Thurs- 
day. 11 September whether 
they want a powerful new par- 
liament with tax-vazying powers 
or whether they want to stay 
with the status quo." 

In a lively, one-day Commons 


debate on the Welsh proposals, 
Mr Davies faced criticism from 
both sides of the House about 
the impact of his plans on his 
future authority. 

Opening a debate on the 
White Riper, A Voice for Wales, 
Mr Davies said it was time to 
make a fresh start and break 
away from the “sleaze and in- 
competence" tbat dominated 
politics under the Tories. 

But Michael Ancnun, the 
shadow spokesman, said: “It is 
simply naive to believe that, 
were Wales to have an assem- 
bly as proposed, that the voice 
of Wales at Westminster would 
remain undiminished. 

“The main Welsh voice at the 
centre of power would - to put 
it bluntly - be castrated. The 
Secretary of State would be no 
more than a messenger boy, a 
voice without power or influ- 
ence, a broken reed, bleating on 
the margins of Cabinet gov- 
ernment" 

Ted Rowlands, the former 
Labour minister, said he sup- 
ported the White Paper, but he 
sstid the Secretary of State for 
Wales was being made “some- 
thing of an economic eunuch". 



: their word 
on autonomy 
for Wales 


Tony Hea rth 


The campaign to secure an 
elected assembly for Wales took 
on a cultural edge yesterday 
with the launch of “Writers 
Say Yes For W&les”. About a 
dozen of the principality's lead- 
ing wordsmiths - film and tele- 
vision writers as weD as poets 
and novelists - gathered at the 
headquarters ofSt Peter's Rug- 
by Hub in Cardiff to pledge 
their backing in the referendum 
duq on 18 September. 

lining up beneath a banner 
bearing the legend “Say Yes For 
Wales - Dwedwch Ye Dros 
Gymnuf'r Jan Morris spoke for 
them: “Thisjs our last chance. 
If the majority of the Welsh peo- 
ple don't vole •yes’ in the ref- 


Those in favour .. 


They say Tbs* for Wales: 

Interest groups already 
setup— writers, fatten*. : 
pensioners, taachfKS. ; . - ' 
Interest groups In *. 
process off being set up - 
heamtwotkere.(dQotors, 
nurses and an 
staff), quangos 
environmentalist 
Groups have been set 
up in more than half : 
Wales's 40 parliamentary 
constituencies. These 
Indude Pontypridd, 

Brecon and Radmu; FSrrt, 
Merthyr, Pembroke, 

Llanelli; Cynon Vafley, 

Vale of Glamorgan, 

Conwy, Denbighshire, 
Wrexham, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Caarphffly. 


erendum no one alive is ever 
gome to see true nationhood in 
Wales". 

Ms Morris, who reported 
the conquest of Everest on 29 
May 1953 and travels the world 
from her home at Llanystumd- 
wy in Nonh Wales, described 
herself as a romantic nutter who 
dreamed of an independent 
Whies. “What we are going to 
vote about is more a matter of 
the heart than the brain," she 
said. 

It is more than 40 years since 
Elaine Morgan, who won recog- 
nition for her television epic of 
Lloyd George’s life for the 
BBC, first put pen to paper. Her 



controversial book The Aquat- 
ic Ape Hypothesis is promoting 
head-scratching among naked 
ape buffs. She was as forthright 
on devolution as she is on evo- 
lution: “Those opposed to de- 
volution suffer from a terminal 
lack of self-esteem and self- 
confidence." 

Supporters of the status quo 
received a broadside from play- 
wright Ed Thomas whose Song 
For A Forgotten City won criti- 
cal acclaim when it was per- 
formed at London's Royal 
Court Theatre two years ago. 
His screenplay of House of 
America, a drama about open- 
cast coal-mining, may be head- 
ed in the same direction. He 
lambasted what he described as 
“the miserablist tendency". 

"\\te all know these mediocre 
people who lack vision and 
often wear suits,” Mr Thomas, 
himself dressed less conven- 
tionally in slacks and top. said. 

With less than two months to 
go before the referendum, “yes" 
campaigner are spreading their 
net wide. “Pensioners Say Yes' 
is the brainchild of Benjamin 
Howells, a 67-yeorold retired 
psychiatric nurse of Church 
Village, near ftmtypridd. “Most 
of the 'no' campaign seems to 
be geriatric but we're in the ma- 
jority,” he claimed. 

Around 1,000 people have 
signed uppledgmg to take part 
in a senior citizens' march 
in Cardiff shortly before 18 
September. 

The “Teachers Say Yes For 
Whies” organisers have enlist- 
ed the support of Roy James, 
one of the most respected ed- 
ucationalists in Whies. Earlier 
this year he retired as Wales's 
Chief Inspector of Schools. 
Emollient and consensus-seek- 
ing where Chris Woodhead. 
the Chief Inspector in England, 
is perceived to be abrasive and 
confrontational. Mr James says 
carefully: “It is a sign of a ma- 
ture democracy that decisions 
are token by these most affect- 
ed by those decisions." 

There is something of the ref- 
eree in Mr James. And as Jan 
Morris led the writers away 
from their conclave, a rugby 
club seemed quite an appro- 
priate venue for the whistle to 
be blown on a game seen to be 
played wholly according to Lon- 
don rules. 
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Coin Brown 

« Chief Political Correspondent 

A former Tbiv minister with a 
reputation ns a parliamentary 
twefler is expected to be chosen 
next week us lire chairman of the 
powerful Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. the Commons public ex- 
penditure watchdog. 

David Davis. 48. the former 
foreign office minister responsi- 
ble for Europe, was among the 
names listed for the RAC on the 
Commons order paper yesterday, 
and close colleagues said he was 
expected to be chosen at the first 
meeting as the new chairman. 

Tire FAC chairmanship tra- 
ditionally goes to a member of 
the Opposition, and under the 
Labour MP Rriberl Sheldon it 
carried out u wide range of ti- 



quango, 
the waste of taxpayer's money 
on National Health Service 
computer systems. 

Mr Davis was regarded as 
one of the most aggressive min- 
isters in John Major’s team, and 
could sink his teeth into the 
Government’s flanks. "If Davis 
is chosen, 1 wouldn’t like to be 
in the ministers’ shoes,” said one 
Labour MP. 

Mr Davis, an ex-grammar 
school buy who also studied at 
the London and Harvard busi- 
ness schools, , was elected in 
1987 as the MP for Boothfeny 
and served as parliamentary 
aide to Francis Maude, then a 
Treasure minister, before be- 
coming a whip. 
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Gulf troops hit 
by gas from 
bombed dump 


Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 

Nearly 100,000 United Slates 
tnx»ps may have received small 
doses of Iraqi nerve gas after US 
forces blew up an ammunition 
dump just after the 1991 Gulf 
war. 

The Pentagon said on Thurs- 
day night that long-term effects 
from "brief exposure to the 
vapourised sarin nerve gas were 
unlikely, but the US Veterans' 
Administration ( VA) believes it 
could be one factor in the mys- 
terious Gulf war illness report- 
ed by many US and British 
veterans. 


Few British troops are like- 
ly to have been affected by the 
nerve gas release, although it did 
pass over British troops, in- 
cluding 32 Field Hospital, in the 
Wadi al-Balin. 

The Pentagon announced 
the results of a new CIA com- 
puter model of the way the sarin 
nerve gas spread after US 
troops blew up the Khamisiyah 
arms depot 20 miles south-east 
of Nasiriyah. on the Euphrates, 
ou 10 March 1991. Il showed 
that in the prevailing weather 
conditions the plume of gas may 
have drifted nearly 3lH» miles 
south and then west before dis- 
persing four day’s later. This 



would have taken it over US 
troops, but not over most of the 
British forces, who were in cen- 
tral Kuwait. 

Immediately after the Gulf 
war. the US and British au- 
thorities denied there had been 
any release of the Iraqis' huge 
stocks of chemical weapons, 
including nerve gas. When the 
news that US troops had blown 
up the Khamisiyah dump was 
first released in June last year, 
the number of troops exposed 
was put at a few hundred. 

Bernard Rostkcr. the Penta- 
gon's special assistant for Gulf 
war illness, said 9S.9U0 people 
might have been exposed to low 
level doses of sarin and that the 
Pentagon had begun notifying 
them yesterday, 

“When rockets were destroy- 
ed in the pit area of Khamisiyah 
on March 10 1991. the nerve 
agents sarin and cyclosarin may 
have been released into the air." 
the letter read. 

“If you were with your unit at 
this lime, you may have been in 
an area where exposure to a very 
low level of nerve agents was 
possible". 

The Pentagon released maps 
on the Internet showing the 
movement of the gas plume. On 
the first day. it headed due 
south, on the second south-west 
and on the thiol north-west On 



Hostile outlook: A US soldier, on a post-war exercise in 1996, donning a gas mask near the Iraqi border Photograph: Reuters 


the fourth it contracted to the 
area around Khamisiyah. 

Last year, the Pentagon said 
about 20.0< X) US troops bad 
been within 30 miles of the am- 
munition dump, and might 
therefore have been exposed. No 
US troops experienced any no- 
ticeable health effects at the 
time. “Current medical evidence 
indicates that long-term health 
problems are not likely from 


brief low-level exposure to nerve 
agents", the Pentagon said. 

Dr Susan Mather, a VA ex- 
pert, said: “We know of no 
risks that this low-level exposure 
to nerve gas would incur. There 
was plenty of data on exposure 
to higher levels of nerve gas - 
a droplet of which, the size of a 

E inhead, can kill, but we don’t 
ave a lot of knowledge of hu- 
man beings at that low leveL" 


Matty British Gulf veterans 
now believe the unexplained 
Gulf war illness, winch has af- 
fected 1,880 of the 51,000 British 
troops who were in the Gulf, is 
caused by the precautions taken 
against chemical and biological 
attack, and not by exposure to 
nerve gas itself. British and US 
troops took tablets to strength- 
en their resistance to nerve gas 
and were inoculated against 


germ warfare including plague, 
anthrax and whooping cough. 

Organophosphate pesticides, 
used in vast quantities (o 
counter the flies, have also 
been blamed. The french, who 
were not given any of the jabs 
or tablets, have not suffered 
from “Gulf war illness". And the 
nerve gas cloud from Kham- 
isiyah would have passed over 
French troops. 


Cunanaii 

mystery: 

German 

quizzed 


Pha Davison 

Miami 

The FBI yesterday qtienioned 
the German owner of a Miami- 
berthed houseboat in which 
the suspected gay serial killer 
Andrew Cunanan reportedly 

shot himself on Wednesday. 

Agents are trying u» find out 
whether Cunanan knew Turstun 
Rcincck. owner of a gay health 
spa in Las Vegas and self-sty leu 
“citizen of the Principality of 
Sealand". He reportedly flash- 
es a “Sealand passport" and do- 
ves a Rolls-Royce with 
"diplomatic Sealan d“ plates. 

Miami Beach police belie%e 
Cunanan lived on the bou.sctxr.4i. 
and on a vacht berthed near by. 
after he allegedly shot Versace 
last week. Police came under 
more criticism yesterday alter 
the yacht's owner said he lold 
them an intruder had been 
sleeping on the craft and scat- 
tered papers carrying head- 
lines about Cunanan. The 
police look two days to visit the 
yacht and seemed uninterested. 

Cunanan apparently entered 
the houseboat without lorce. 
suggesting he may have had a 
key. According to the police ver- 
sion he put a pistol into bis 
mouth on Wednesday and 
pulled the trigger after being 
disturbed by a caretaker. Fer- 
nando Cancira, 71. who said he 
wenL on to the boat after see- 
ing it was not properly locked. 
“I beard a boom and ran like 
hell. 1 thought the shot was for 
me. 1 thought it was some 
bum." Mr Carreira said. 


Gun deaths fall in US - as road toll picks up speed 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 


It is a classic case of' “good news, bad 
news", American-style. The good 
news is that deaths by shooting - a 
major cause of accidental death in 
the United Slates - are falling 
sharply. The bad news is that road 
deaths are starting to rise and traf- 
fic accidents have superseded guns 
as the biggest cause of death among 
children and young adults in the US. 

The two trends, which reverse 
long-established patterns, arc doc- 


umented in the annual report of the 
National Center for Health Statis- 
tics. The figures, which relate to 1995. 
show firearms deaths falling from a 
peak of 15-6 per 190,000 people in 
1993 to 13.9 in 1995, an 11 percent 
fall. This compares with an increase 
of 22 per cent between 1985 and 
1993. Traffic deaths, in contrast, 
rose by 2 per cent over the same 
period to reach 16.4 after falling from 

18.4 per 100,000 people in 1985 to 

15.4 in 1993. 

While the fall in fatal shootings is 
variously attributed to tougher laws 


and policing, demographic factors 
(fewer young men in the age range 
at highest risk) and changes in public 
attitudes towards violence, the 
authorities find the increase in road 
deaths harder to explain. They 
discount some of the obvious caus- 
es: deaths in alcohol-related acci- 
dents have fallen by 32 per cent in 
the past 10 years, and Ote nationwide 
55mpb speed limit was abolished only 
last year - too recently to affect thc- 
1995 figures. 

The Department of Transporta- 
tion, which compiles its statistics dif- 


ferently, denies that the increase in 
road deaths is as large as health 
officials say it is. Its figures for 1996 
show deaths up by 109 (out of a total 
uf41,907)- a figure a spokesman de- 
scribed as “negligible" - and it says 
the number has remained “un- 
changed'* since 1992. 

But the main road safety organi- 
sation. the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration, is in little 
doubt, either about the interpreta- 
tion of the figures or about the cause. 
It ascribes the earlier fall in deaths 
to increased safety consciousness - 


greater use of seat belts, less drunk- 
en driving, improved car engineer- 
ing and lower speeds. U blames the 
recent increase on one thing: reck- 
lessness on die part of drivers. 

After two weeks of driving in five 
different states, I cannot express 
great surprise. While the US enjoys 
an Internationa] reputation as a na- 
tion not just of car arivers, but of sa/e 
car drivers, the statistics tell a dif- 
ferent story. In terms of road deaths 
per 100,000 of the population, its has 
long been more dangerous than 
most West European countries. 


including France and Germany. 
Britain ranks among the safcsi. 

I am inclined to agree with the 
road safety organisations in judging 
that driving standards in Ihe US have 
markedly declined in recent years. 
From being a relaxing pleasure, 
driving the highways and byways of 
the US has become, at least for the 
occupants of a s mall passenger car, 
an experience fraught with risk. 

Whether because the density of 
traffic has increased or because cars 
were engineered for the 55mph 
speed limit (introduced as an ener- 


gy-saving measure in the wake of the 
oil crisis), the ability of mam l ; S 
drivers to manoeuvre and react at 
speed seems minimal compared n< 
that of European drivers. 

The vast lorries that ply the 
interstate motorway system may he 
subject to lough weight limits, but 
most states do not regulate their 
speed or the lanes they travel in. The 
result is an intimidating presence of 
heavy vehicles storming along the fast 
tines of major routes. U is no won- 
der that more and more Americans 
are buying bigger and yet bigger ears. 


PPP healthcare 

gives you immediate access to 
hospital treatment 
from around £13 a month 
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"The men stripped me 
naked and assaulted me. 
I begged them to kill me. 
Instead , they cut off my 
hands with machetes/' - 
Sal lay Go ba 



E try twenty one seconds , somewhere in the world, a refugee is created 
a ten someone is driven by fear to leave their home . Every refugee is 
te consequence of a government's failure to protect human rights. 
Aery one of us bears the responsibility for these failures. Yes , all of us. 
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. Amnesty International; 

working worldwide 
■i for the release of 

brisoners if conscience, fair 
. triak for political 
j prisoners and an end 
! ■ 'O torture, extra-judicial 
; i rarcuffoM, 

"disappearances* 
; f and the death penalty. 
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S allay Goba is a grandmother. But when an armed gToup 
attached her village and murdered her grandchildren, 
husband and son-in-law, her status was reduced to that 
of a statistic. 

She became just on® more of the world's millions of dis- 
placed people. Sallay fled her home and found shelter in 
another village. But a year later that village was also attached. 
Sallay’s hands were severed and tied to her elbows with string. 
With her hands went any slim chance Sallay may have had of 
returning to a normal life. 

Sallay would have had a better chance had shp fled her 
home country, Sierra Leone. It would he nice to think that if 
she had managed to reach Britain, we would have helped her. 

Unfortunately, thousands who do manage to flee their 
home countries, seeking refuge from persecution like that suf- 
fered by Sallay, find no welcome in the West. 

Instead they may be branded economic mgrtmh, or bogus osy/uni 
seekers. To read the rantings of some British newspapers, you'd 
imagine that people like Sallay have brought terrible calami- 
ties upon themselves for the sole purpose of defrauding the 
British taxpayer. 

Listen, Sallay did not ask for men to come' and kill her 
husband, son-in-law and grandchildren. Do you imagine 
that she enjoyed being driven from her home, alone, penni- 
lessand terrified? Did she ask for her hands to be hacked off? 

nation otMasie, an oritiwymmun. 

Marie was a. chemist. She and her husband lived in 
Kinshasa where he was active in Zaire’s democratic opposi- 
tion. At 3am on 8 August 1993, soldiers broke down the door 
to Marie's house. Inside they found Marie, her husband, his 
mother and brothers. They seized her husband. When they 
assaulted Marie, her brothers-in-law intervened and were 
shot dead 1 . Five or six soldiers took turns to rape Marie. She 
lost consciousness. When she awoke, she found that her hus- 
band had been taken away by the soldiers. He has never been 
seen since. 

Marie was urged by friends to flee; Her employer arranged 
for her to travel by car and boat to the north, where she could 
catch a plane out of Zaire. In great pain, with no idea of 
where she was going, she boarded an aircraft which brought 
her to Heathrow. Here, not knowing where she was or what 
she should do, Marie was found wandering the corridors in a 
state of extreme traumatisation. Distraught and incoherent, she 
could not explain where she had come from, how, or why. 


When, eventually, she was able to apply for political asylum, 
it was refused. 

The Home Office ignored the appeals adjudicator's plea for 
compassion and prepared to deport Marie back to Zaire. To 
escape what might easily have turned out to be a death sentence, 
Marie was forced 'underground’ . Finally, after a year in hid- 
ing, the Home Office relented and gave her leave to remain 
for a further year. 

Ttemrordogees. 

The odds in Britain, as in most other European countries, 
are massively stacked against asylum seekers. 

Such is the media onslaught against people who have lost 
everything and suffered unimaginable griefs, that even people 
who usually think of themselves as caring, excuse their lack of 
compassion by saying, "It's tragic, hut is nothing to do with us.” 

So sorry, but it is. 

People like Marie have a guaranteed right under the 1951 
UN Convention on Refugees to seek refuge in a safe country, 
if they have a "well-founded fear of persecution". 

Was Marie's fear well-founded? You deride. 

The United Kingdom, like all other European nations, 
has signed the UN Refugee Convention binding it to accept 
refugees and help them. 

Should the British Government honour thin commit- 
ment? You decide. 


Evirj retagse is aMtodbf oar failure. 

The simple fact is that every single refugee is a direct con- 
sequence of a failure of government. 

If each government obeyed its own laws and honoured 
the UN Declaration of Human Rights which all have signed, 
there would be no refugees. 

Nobody wants to be a refugee. 

People don’t want to be homeless any more than you do — 
they don't want to be tortured, murdered or raped any more 
than you do. They want to be offered a safe haven, as much as 
you would if you and your family were fleeing for your lives. 

They long to go home as ardently as you would. When that's 
impossible, they'd like the chance to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to their new country, just as you would. 

For heaven’s sake wake up and help them. 

One powerful thing you can do is join Amnesty 
International and/or donate to our campaign funds. Ideally, 
you’ll do both. You can help us stop the human rights abuse 
that creates refugees, and repeal those cruel laws that often 
deny them help after their lives have been destroyed. 

Please don't turn away. Even a few pounds helps us to 
intervene on behalf of people who are in terrifying danger, 
sometimes even to save their lives. 

Is there a better use for your money? We defy you to think 
of one. Please join us here and now. 


I want to bo a member of Amnesty International. Hare’s my annnal subscription fee: 

£21 Individual | | £27 family 1 I £7-5° Student [ I Under 22 | J Claimant 1 I Senior Citizen J J 

I wish to donate £500 | | £250 j | £100 | | £50 | | £25 | | £10 | [ ' Other 

Mr/Ms — 

Address : i 


Postcode 


Please charge my Access/Viaa/MasterCard number: | I I 11 I I |“ | |[ I I II l ~ I || 

Total — ■ — Card valid from \ J[ |-| || J Expires [ || |-j || J 

Signed 


J96 


Please tick i£you do not wish to receive mail 

lf \ou art paring hr credit card, plrast givt the address where jou receive tout credit card. fr° m sympathetic organisations. I I 

To join or aide a donation please call 0345 6X11X6. Calls are charged at local rates. 

TO: DEPT. BB. AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL UK. FREEPOST, LONDON ECIB THE. 
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m drown with 
my village 


Imre Karacs 


The heavens opened np above (he 
Oder yesterday, compounding the 
misery of thousands of people already 
exhausted from their bottle against the 
flood of (he century. As the nun 
pounded rescue workers on the banks, 

the river broke through the <fykes in 
three places, forcing the evacuation of 
10,000 people and their livestock. 

Aitrith, a hamlet 20 miles down- 
stream from the confluence of the Oder 
and the Neisse, was inundated for the 
second time. Inhabitants ofWIesenau 
and Ziltendorf near by were also 
asked to leave, as river defences were 
crumbling. Officials set up emergency 
shelters in schools and gym halls in vil- 


Fowi weather An evacuee in Wiesenau, where 
flood defences crumbled Photograph: AP 


refused to leave their homes and tried 
to save them by piling up yet more 
sandbags- Many clung to their houses, 
surveying the new waterworid from the 
top floor of their damp property, be- 
cause of a widespread fear of looting. 

‘Til drown with the village," said 
Rainer Bntriak, mayor of Wiesenau. 
Several hundred extra police and bor- 
der guards were dispatched to the area 
to protect property. They pledged to 


patrol the ghost villages night and day. 

In Brieskow, which lies 7m (21ft) be- 
low the crest of the waves, the au- 
thorities had been trying since morning 
to persuade residents to leave. Appeals 
were broadcast, church bcDs rang out, 
sirens wailed. Nevertheless, some peo- 
ple were still there last night 

Rescue workers did better in 23- 
tendorf, where the danger was immi- 
nent “The evacuation is proceeding in 
am orderly mann er," said Manfred 

Krohe, a spokesman of the Branden- 
burg regional government But be 
admitted "many families at first bring 
only their children to safety". 

Downstream, in Frankfurt an der 
Oder, the dykes were bolding but be- 
yond it the situation grew critical. A 
makeshift wail of sandbags collapsed 
north of Frankfurt deluging fields in 
the Oderbruch. This region is the 
most vulnerable section of the river in 
Germany, home to 19,000 people. 

The breach relieved pressure for the 
moment on the barriers bul if more rain 
comes the whole area win be evacuated. 
In Poland and the Czech Republic, 
where the waters of the Oder originate 
and have already claimed more than 
100 lives, it was raining too yesterday. 



Waterworid: The village of Wiesenau, wtiem emergency shelters were sat up In gy ms 
residents refused to leave and took to the roofs of their properties, for fear of tooting 


and schools. However; 

photograph: Reutes 
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Germans 
say Nein 
to more 
EU costs 


Anger at paying lion’s share pub 
pressure on other member states 


Imre Karacs 

Bonn 


Germany’s campaign to reform 
EU finances received a boost 
from startling figures published 
yesterday, showing mat more 
than four- fifths of the EtTs 
budget came from German tax- 
payers. 

Citing statistics produced by 
me European Commission, the 
respected financial daily Han- 
delsblatt reported that 81.9 per 
cent of net contributions to 
me community had originated 
in Germany last year. The pre- 
vious estimates had put me 
German share of the common 
burden to between 50 and 60 
percent. 

But, according to Handds- 
blatt, this does not take account 
of costs associated with agri- 
cultural surpluses, and lost cus- 
toms revenue, diverted from 
national capitals to Brussels. If 
these are taken into account, 
men three EU member states 
are revealed to be the biggest 
net contributors. 

- Others in this unlucky group 
are the Netherlands with 93 per 
cent of net contributions, and 
Sweden with 4.1 per cent Most 
of me rest, including Britain, 
France and Belgium, are net 
gainers. 

Reaction to these statistics 
was swift “This sensationally 
high net share shows even more 
dearly that German EU con- 
tributions have to be reduced,” 
said Ingrid Matthaus-Maier. 
me Social Democrats’ budget 


White me finance ministry in 
Bonn questioned me accuracy 
of the latest estimates, there was 
no disputing me sentiment that 
Germany was paring too much 
for European solidarity. 

“Germany’s net contribu- 
tions have got out of proportion 
in the last few years,” Klaus 
KihkeL the foreign minister, ad- 
mitted last week, adding that the 
government and parliament 
were trying to correct me sys- 


tem's flaws. “The aim is a lit- 
er distribution of (he buden 
among me EU member sms," 
Mr Kmkel said. 

Some of me expenses, aipes 
me German eovemmenure 
understandable, because Ger- 
many is partly compensate by 
hidden gains. Mr Kmkel iid 
Germany would always -av 
more man other members* it 
was the main beneficiary fiim 
me EU’s single market - he 
destination for 75 per cewof 
German exports. 

But there is a limit, eyeito 
the patience of Bonn's h- 
rophiles. With budgets havig 
to be cut everywhere, mainly o 
help launch European monetiy 
uruoo, the DM140bn (£46b) 
net cost of German membeisfe 
in me EU between 1991 ad 
19% rankles. 

The Gennans are rich, bt 
not that rich. Countries such ir 
Denmark and Luxembour 
well ahead of Germany in 
league table of wealth, ai* 
made richer still by German tail 
payers. * 

Aware of increasing hostiff 
ty to all things European, the 
government is beginning to act 
With the prospect of new, poor- 
er, countries joining the EU, a 
reform of me community’s butt 
get is inevitable, 1 

The German proposals 
for a redistribution of mem __ 
countries’ payments in line wtif 
their GDP. 

The current rich beaefiriarcs 
- Luxembourg, Denmark akd 
Belgium - would have to start 
pulling their weight The cqi- 
tribudoos of Britain, Frame 
and the Netherlands would k 
raised. 

Not surprisingly, Bonn's ic 
of reform has not gone cc 
very well in Brussels or ii 
capitals hardest hit 

Bui the German ay Df“We 
want our money bade” wfljiot 
be silenced. Even it as ajfcr- 
man commentator lamaied 
yesterday, “mere is no Mature l 
Thatcher in Bonn”. 


significant shorts 


Israelis snatch Palestiniai 

Israeli undercover forces kidnapped a suspect from an 
autonomous Palestinian enclave for the first time since 
their establishment under the Oslo accords. The arrest ( 
Ghassan Mahdawi, alleged to be a member of Islamic 
Jihad, who tunnelled out of an Israeli prison in 1996, is 
another sign that Israel is limiting the degree of autonoiy 
of the enclaves. Patrick Cockbum - Jerusalet 

Fife to probe Uday 'caning!' 

Football's world governing body, Fifa, is investigating 
reports that Uday, President Saddam Hussein’s eldest so, 
had the Iraqi team caned after it failed to quality for the 
World Cup to Finnce next year. A Fifa spokesman said it 
was taking the accusations against President Saddam’s so 
extremely seriously. AP - Zuric 

Brazil march against market 

Left-wing parties and trade unions called for nation-wide 
protests m Brazil against the government and its 
reformist, free-market policies. Reuters - Sao Paulo 
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. With efeotion 
results due this 
weekend, Hanoi 
. y ^ facing up to 
' .flawed policies 

at least make some sort of dif- 
ference to their lives," said one 
■Hanoi-based investor who re- 
‘•quested anonymity. 

- - A decade ago, amid a wore- 
* emog economic crisis, com- 
^ponnded by the withdrawal of 
aid by the crumbling Soviet 
Union, the Hanoi admimstra- 
' rion fajached a programme of 
radical economic restructuring, 
known as doimoi. It was greet- 
ed with wide international ap- 
proval: die currency, the dong, 
was permitted to Min value to 
realistic levels on' the interna- 
tional exchanges; the agricul- 
tural-sector was opened to 
privatisation; and international 


Ari tie of reports emerging 
foil lennai north, an area tra- 
dsor Hy steeped in communist 
osho oxy.speakof public on- 

* ‘I think 
eeryonewas 
t o optimistic 
iatne&rm 
ouH bring 
rosperity’ 

rest :r living conditions, some 
say t worst expression of open 
disc ent in Vietnam for years. 
Tbo inds of angiy farmers in 
the note province of Thai 
Bin] inverted on the region’s 
mai iwn tfosmonlh to protest 
aga official corruption and 
poo CQhoaic development. 

1 Jr pea cefu l p ro test led 
by ecorated veteran,**, the 
coi y's wvath the fJnited 
Sts , turned violent and m. 
rai tg street battles wjtb the 
se< ty forces, houses of local 
co wnist officials were rau- 
sa« dandburnUothcgranatL 
71 troubles have hot been 


of tijf ccnnmupist ad- 
ation's ifoease at thfc 


it mean one of Aria’s mostTfo- 
' eral foreign investment codes. 

However, since then, tbc pace 
of much-needed economic re- 
form has slowed considerably. 
State enterprises still dominate 
commerce, and there is acute 
need for banking reform. But al- 
though economists and inter- 
national observers have been 
. warning of a renewed crisis in 
Vietnam, the government says 
it is confident of achieving an 
economic growth rate of 9 per 
cent in 1997 without further lib- 
eralisation of its policies. 

_ ; “The reforms of the 1980s 
were absolutely necessary for 
the country to stay afloat. Now, 
there is much less urgency for 
the government," said one 
diplomat. “The hardliners in 
power find further economic 
change difficult to stomach. 
Tbey are still strong advocates , 
of state control" he added. 

for the moment, there is lit- 
tte indication of that shift hap- 
pening, although all eyes are 
now looking in hope to the pos- 
sible successors to Vietnam’s 
&odc& otaged tpp leaders, who 
> are stepping down to make way 
for “new blood" later this year. 

■ Results firm nationwide elec- 
tions to choose a new National 
Assembly arc expected to be an- 
this weekend. The as- 
sembly, which is the nearest 
people of Vietnam, 

, hava.toaaepresentative body, 
to approve a new 
prime master and figurehead 
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international 


a communist known as an able . 
statesman, and an. energetic 
. proponent of economicrefonn. 

‘ But the top job. that of all- 
powerful Communist Party 
chief, is likely to be awarded to 
a more conservative figure. The 
man tipped for the post is Le 
KhaPhieu, nowin charge of po- 
litical affairs within the armed 
forces. 'With interests in manu- 
facturing. and joint ventures 
with foreign companies, the mil- 
itary has profited from the loos- 
ening of trade restrictions in the 
past. Now it has a strong inter- 
est in 'preseningthe status quo, 
doing veiy ifttfe toaflay concerns 
that Vietnam’s, path towards 
economic prosperity wifi con- 
tinue to be slow and arduous. 


Tearful farewell: A Buddhist monk covering his face yesterday during the funeral service for Thich Thien Hao, one of the most senior 
sponsored Vietnam Buddhist church. Some 6,000 monks paraded througi Ho Chi Minh (Sty to pay their respects before his burial 




monks of the state 
Photograph: Reuters 
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In Florida, escapist fantasy can swamp reality 

E astbourne with alligators: why is | film was driven by the longing of Dustin ] And Florida, being America, is a paradise | wears Mickey Mouse ears but still gcnuincl; 

Florida the place to escape to? Tracey Hoffman and Jon Voight to live in the dean, / open to the masses. The history of the state has a good time. A place where class dis 

Wfaalin and her son’s 14-vear-old wealthy sunlight of Florida. vv. is the history of escaoism brought back to tinctions are suppressed: even Princes 


E astbourne with alligators: why is 1 
Florida the place to escape to? Tracey 
Wfaalin and her son’s 14-year-old 
friend are not the first runaways to seek to 
get away from humdrum reality in this fan- 
tasy paradise of permanent sunshine. But 
why should this particular swamp serve as the 
Never-Never Land of so much of the world’s 
collective dreams? 

Mrs Wfaalin was following the rather 
more arduous journey made by Juan Ponce 
de Leon in 1513, in his quest for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. He did not find it, unsurpris- 
ingly, and died in the attempt. At least her 
quest only ended in leg-irons at Monroe 
County Detention Centre. 

Escapism is a strong human impulse. 
Most people nurture dreams of being some- 
where else. We tend not to say to ourselves: 
“Always remember that the grass is equally 
green on both sides of the fence.” We need 
an imaginary place in our minds where the 
sun always shines and things are better, and 
we call it ... Florida. (All right, some peo- 
ple call it Provence, or Tuscany, or Zanzibar, 
but across most of America and Europe, 
Florida is the most popular daydream.) 

The Sunshine State is where people want 
to go if they win the Lottery, or get a build- 
ing society windfall, or simply want to splash 
out. It was the unseen star of Midnight Cow- 
boy. Set in the mean streets of New York, the 


film was driven by the longing of Dustin 
Hoffman and Jon Voight to live in the dean, 
wealthy sunlight of Florida. 

Throughout America, the middle class 
aspire to retire there. Throughout Europe, 
they want to go on holiday there. And for 
Mrs Whalin it seems it was the ultimate "get 
away from it all” destination (although no 
American would go to Florida in July: it Is 
far too hot). The same sunshine and the 
same escapism attract the global rich and the 
Caribbean poor to Miami. Gianni Versace 
and Cuban emigres made their homes there 
(or third home in Versace’s case, after 
Milan and Lake Como). Floridians, it is said, 
are bora Puerto Rican and die Caucasian. 

Part of the attraction of Florida is the 
timeless suu, sand and sea formula - 
although until the invention of air-condi- 
tioning and the draining of the swamps it was 
a rather inhospitable place. At the time of 
her arrest, Mrs Whalin was, we are told, 
enjoying the luxury of Room 1404 at the 
plush Ocean Point resort on Plantation 
Key, one of the string of islands which 
stretches from the southern tip of the state. 
The Florida Keys are described in the 
brochures as one of America's "most beau- 
tiful unspoilt wildlife havens” - which no 
doubt they were before Ocean Point was 
built. But that is the trouble with earthly par- 
i adises: they are fine until people get there. 





And Florida, being America, is a paradise j 
open to the masses. The history of the state ! 
is the history of escapism brought back to ! 
reality. After the indigenous population j 
was deported to Oklahoma (no, really) and | 
Florida became the 27th state in 1846, there 
began a huge migration from the rest of the 
US. The original inhabitants were descen- 
dants of native Americans and escaped 
slaves - slaves who had fled Caribbean 
islands to freedom, only to find themselves 
struggling to survive in the disease-ridden, 
reptile-infested swamps. The growth of 
20th-century Florida was described as "fran- 
tic to the point of chaos”, and it inevitably 
became the place - Cape Kennedy - from 
where America readied for the stars. But it- 
also inevitably created in Miami one of the 
largest areas of urban deprivation in Amer- 
ica, with a television police serial to match. 

Then in 1971, the ffantasy was made plas- 
tic, wood and concrete, a theme park the size 
of Manchester called Disney World. Now it 
employs 40,000 people and attracts 25 mil- 
lion visitors a year, more than the whole of 
Spain. It was conceived by Walt Disney him- 
self as a utopian “Experimental Prototype 
Community Of Tb morrow”. It is the last 
word in making mass fantasies real, a place 
where smoking, chewing gum and facial hair 
are outlawed (for the staff - or Cast Mem- 
bers - at least). A place where everyone 


wears Mickey Mouse ears but still genuinely 
has a good time. A place where class dis- 
tinctions are suppressed: even Princess 
Diana look Princes William and Harry there 
four years ago (although they did stay in the 
£l,000-a-night Grand Floridian Beach 
Resort Hotel). 

It is a fantasy which exerts a strong grav- 
itational pull across the Atlantic, a power- 
ful combination of cheap package flights, 
sunshine and child-led demand. But the 
whole point of Disney’s experimental pro- 
totype is that it is not a community and you 
could not live there for long. For one thing, 
you would spend half your life queuing. Aid 
then outside Disney World, Florida is just 
like the rest of America, only hotter and with 
more old people. Dreaming of escaping 
there is like looking forward to retiring to 
the south coast of England only to find that 
all the B&Bs do social security claimants and 
the place is clogged with junkies. 

Tracey Whalin is only the latest of millions 
to have discovered that escaping to Florida 
cannot suspend the laws of inevitable dis- 
appointment. Wfaat makes her story so com- 
pelling is the contrast between the idea of 
disappearing in a “dean break” and the real- 
ity of being charged with assault on an under- 
age boy. As summer begins in earnest, it is 
only human to dream of escape. But it is only 
real life to wake up in leg-irons. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dangerous implications of the Dearing report 


English vote for devolution 


Sir In the coverage of the Dearing 
report there has teen a failure to 
assess its implications in anything 
other than financial terms. This is 
symptomatic of an era which could 
produce something like the Dearing 
report which assesses higher 
education as a matter of economics. 

Quite simply, the report will mean 
the withering of liberal arts courses in 
the system as those students from 
low- and middle-income backgrounds 
who are brave enough to take on the 
massive debts will feel obliged to take 
those subjects which seem to promise 
immediate employment upon 
graduation: accountancy, business 
studies, media studies etc. 

Higher education colleges and the 
smaller universities will therefore cut 
the aits departments due to falling 
demand and the liberal arts will 
become the preserve of the older 
universities, which are rarely on the 
cutting edge of intellectual enquiry 
these days but which have prestige 
and accumulated resources, and those 
students who can afford to attend 
them and to devote three years of 
their lives to non-vocadonal courses. 

The cultural implications for a 
nation which prices its “working 
class" out of the literal arts are 
dangerously divisive. 

Dr JAMES H MILLS 
Department of History 
University of Edinburgh 


Sir. Your leader (“Dealing: so much 
paper, so little inspiration”, 24 July) 
describes a three-tier model of 
higher education, as if it were 
something imported from the US. 
Surely this is exactly what we had in 
this country, before the previous 
government turned all the 
polytechnics into universities. 

Sir Ron Dearing was left with the 
unenviable task of funding this 
hungry sector, without any honest 
means of raising the money. His 
solution, like the existing student 
loans scheme, is a con tnck, the 
equivalent of the Chancellor 
proposing to increase income tax in 
10 years' time to pay for current 
expenditure. That would be laughed 
out of the House of Commons, as 
should this proposal to fund 
education out of the future income of 
its beneficiaries. 

It is the duty of each generation, 
collectively, to educate its children. 
To abdicate that responsibility, as we 
are doing, is tragically mean, selfish 
and short-sighted. 

PHILTRORY 
Alcester, Warwickshire 

Sir It is ironic that you should use a 
picture of Julie Arbiters' student 
character in Educating Rita to make 
your point that “loans for fees would 
leave poorer students, like the 
character she plays, with larger debts 


than her better-off counterparts” 
(“Goodbye to all that: our free 
universities are history”, 24 July). 

As an Open University student, 
she would be classed as being 
ineligible for any mandatory grant 
under thep resent system, never mind 
the new. The best an Open 
University student can hope for is a 
discretionary grant from his or her 
local education authority. With 
tuition fees currently in the region of 
£350 pa (plus summer schools at 
around £200), and six full course 
passes needed for a degree, the Open 
University is in danger of becoming 
inaccessible to those on lower 
incomes who migh t best stand to 
tetter themselves by gainin g 
qualifications there. 

STEVE BULL 
Bournemouth 

Sin One of the clearest parts of the 
Hippocratic Oath guarantees free 
teaching to children of other doctors. 

University tuition fees will bear 
particularly and unfairly heavily on 
medical students as they have a 
longer course, and shorter vacations 
than other students. 

Dr ADRIAN MIDGLEY 
(Chairman BMA Division 
East Devon and Exeter) 

LOUISA MIDGLEY 

(Sixth-former, potential medical student) 

Exeter 
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Sin Neil Lyndon's attack on the 
“Celtic Fringes” is quite absurd (“Let 
the English voice be beard”, 23 July). 

I was bom and brought up in Wales 
and never had any sense of being on 
the “fringe” of anything. It’s this sort 
of English nati o nalism which has led 
to the increase in nationalism in 
Scotland and Whies. 

We’re not all nationalists; 1 support 
any policy which will decentralise 
power and make government more 
accountable to local people, that is 
why I think it is a shame that English 
regions are being denied the right to 
referendumson devolution. 

ALUN PARSONS 
Huddersfield, West Yorkshire 

Sir Your editorial on the devolution 
debate in Wales (“Yes or no. Whies is 
ready for the great debate”. 24 July) 
was interesting, but hugely incorrect 
in one essential respect You stated 
that there was widespread assent to 
Lord Tonypand/s proposition that 
the existing system of Welsh 
government works well and is trusted 
by the populace. This is palpably 
untrue. 

Over the last 18 years of 
Conservative government, the 
majority of Welsh people have 
realised that the administrative 
system in Whies is demonstrably 
undemocratic. We have had four 
successive Conservative secretaries 
of state who were not Welsh, did not 
represent Welsh consistencies and 
were members of the minor political 
party in Whies. Despite this, they 
wielded unchallenged political power 
in a position that was likened by one 
of them to that of a Gauleiter. They 
ruled by the aid of undemocratic, 
unaccountable quangos and sent 
public money back to die Treasury 
because of an ideological opposition 
to spending it here. 

There now exists in Whies a 
democratic deficit, and even those 
areas that were overwhelmingly 
hostile to devolution in 1979, such as 
south-east Whies, now have grass- 
roots groups in support of 
devolution. A “yes” vote in 


A Hawk jet on a low-flying exercise over the borders of Scotland 

Tourism in rural Britain blighted by noisy Hawk jets 


Sir: Folly Toynbee is to be 
congratulated for pressing on with 
her questioning of the Defence 
Review remit and structure (“A Boy 
Scout motto: prepared for what?”, 14 
July). 

We live near an RAF training base 
where activity was suddenly 
intensified as a result of Options for 
Change closure of other bases. After 
a year and a half of trying to elicit 
straightforward information from the 

Cricket, clowns and 
chewing-gum 

Sir: Here are a couple of critical 
reflections of an old man after 
viewing the Test cricket on 
television: 

The facial cream of the 
cricketers, making them resemble 
downs in a circus. Is there no 
invisible ointment available to do 
the job? 

The vigorous and incessant 
chewing of gum by both captains. I 
am glad that my memory of J B 
Hobbs and Don Bradman docs not 
include this. 

MICHAEL STEELE 
Princes Risborough 
Buckinghamshire 


MoD many of our questions are still 
unanswered. We have even been 
chided for our failure to “support the 
armed forces". 

Now we learn that the noise which 
invades our home and blights the 
creation of leisure and touristjobs in 
the area (circuit night flying tifi past 
3am every six weeks in summer) is 
contributed to by foreign student 
pilots from the Arab Emirates being 
trained by our own RAF training 


division, itself now partially 
privatised. But just how far do 
complicated defence sales 
transactions go? Do we also blight 
rural Britain with the training noise 
of pilots from countries purchasing 
the Hawk, for instance? Where does 
legitimate defence of the realm end 
and the interests of the private arms 
industry begin? 

CLARE BROOKS 
Harrogate 


India: a rich source of English words 


Sin It is good to know that not only 
are Indian writers entertaining the 
i world with their English novels but 
India, some 50 years after 
independence, remains a major 
source of new words for the Oxford 
English Dictionary ( William 
Hartslon’s analysis: “My word, what 
does it all mean", 24 Juty). 

May I suggest another Indian 
English word for the OED. It has 
become an integral part of Indian 
English and it is used daily by some 
millions of Indians who can speak 
English. The word is prepone. 


September is a vote for democracy 
and a vote against what was 
becoming an increasingly conupt and 
nepotistic form of government. 

CERI JONES 

Dinas Powys, Yale of Glamorgan 

Sin NeQ Lyndon correctly points out 
that England has not been given a 
democratic choice on the future of 
the UK. But the “voices of the Celtic 
fringes” are asking for a vote on their 
own future in the UK not England’s. 

If England wants to vole on the 
future of the UK let it vote on 
England remaining within the UK, 
then it too has a voice in foe shaping 
of relations with its neighbours. 
PADRAJC GAVIN 
Southall, Middlesex 

Sir. Thank goodness for NeQ 
Lyndon's sensible essay. If foe 
inhabitants of Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Wes are to be given a 
choice about their relationship to foe 
rest of the existing UK we English 
must be given our referendum about 
continued membership of the UK 
too. 

If foe kingdom of Scotland, the 
principality ofWdes. and the 
province of Northern Ireland wish to 
remain together, fine. But let them 
do so without English subsidies. 

ERIC THOMPSON 
London NW2 

Sin New Labour seems to be 
resolutely Old Labour in its attitude 
to the voters of Wfcles. Why have they 
selected an electoral system which 
allows the voter hardly any influence 
over which of a party’s candidates is 
elected? Could it be that they don't 
trust foe voters to select suitably 
docile representatives? 

They could instead have chosen 
STV, foe sane and logical system used 
to elect Northern Ireland's MEPs. 
STV is Literal Democrat party 
policy. What are Liberal democrats 
in Wales and elsewhere going to do 
about it? 

SIMON GAZELEY 
Bath 


Happy workers discipline themselves 


On my recent visit to Delhi, I was 
handed a note by my client's driver 
who met me at the airport- The note 
stated that my meeting with my client 
had been preponed. 

I immediately understood that foe 
meeting was being brought forward 
to an earlier date (or time). 

The word prepone is being used 
as the opposite of postpone and I 
think it is high time it is 
acknowledged by the OED and 
other lexicographers. 

MR1AZ HASAN 
Harrow 


Sir. Lest there be any suspicion that 
foe far-sighted fellow whose business 
methods you described in today’s 
front-page report (24 July) is merely a 
lone idealistic crackpot, let me 
disabuse such doubts. 

Ken Lewis has apparently handed 
| over foe running of his metal- 
working firm to the workers 
themselves, and its efficiency has 
improved, staff morale is sky-high, 
ana he is in clover, spending much of 
his time crusading on behalf of his 
radical ideas. 

Well, they’re not so radical. In 
1988, as a motoring journalist, I 
toured several General Motors 
factories in Detroit and satellite 
towns in Michigan and Indiana where 
a subsidiary firm of GM, which is 
itself foe biggest company in foe 
world, was conducting foe same 

Smokers develop 
diabetes 

Sin I'm afraid that Virginia Ironside 
(“There’s no smoke without 
pleasure”, 24 July) has been 
misinformed. Far from reducing the 
risk of developing diabetes, recent 
research indicates that smokers are 
more than three times more likely 
than non-smokers to develop foe 
condition. 

SUZANNE LUCAS 
Director of Care 
British Diabetic .Association 
London H'l 
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experiment as Mr Lewis, to foe 
satisfaction of the GM board. In my 
report at foe time I wrote: “We met 
foe workers at a remarkable factory 
run by GKfs Delco Re my Division, in 
Anderson, Indiana. They were a 
happy bunch, free from foe shackles 
of management supervision. They 
disciplined themselves, punched no 
time clocks, organised their own 
work schedules, took whatever lunch 
hours and other breaks seemed 
reasonable, and depended utterly on 
trust and peer-group pressure, to 
keep the factory running efficiently.” 

If a company foe size of General 
Motors thinks such ideas are worth 
trying, perhaps more UK firms will 
respond favourably to Mr Lewis's 
successful initiative. 

JOHN ULLEY 
Richmond, Surrey 


Children can cope 
with real life 

Sir: It may be true that life is more dif- 
ficult for young people these days: an 
“ordinary” life has never seemed both 
less attractive and more difficult to 
attain for most people ("Eighteen is a 
dangerous age”, 25 July). 

Parents feel obliged to give their 
children a racing start in early life and 
support their grown-up children in 
ways unimaginable only decades ago. 
However, growing up has never been 
a la-la land fantasy and if you treat 
young people as if they can't cope with 
(or discover) real life, chances are they 
may never do so. 

JANE PETERS 
London SE5 


R eaders have complained 
about “Golden Vir- 
ginia” Ironside's article 
on the pleasures of taking up 
smoking again, even suggestin g 
that tobacco companies must 
have sponsored her piece. (No. 
Professor Ian Oswald of Inner- 
leithen, not so.) Well, I'm sorry, 

I understand the anger, but if 
people cannot be irresponsible 
in The Independent from time to 
time, we are in a pretty pickle. 
We have intelligent, mostly 
highly educated readers. You 
all know the anti-smoking case. 
You know it kills. Tliis is 
repeated directly and by impli- 
cation in story after story, and 
in features; and has been, in vir- 
tually every medium, for years. 
Having once been a heavy 
smoker myself. I loathe smok- 
ing. But people are strange 
and do perverse things. Think 
of the dangerous and often 
hilarious things people get up 
to in pursuit of sexual fulfil- 
ment. A proper paper mirrors 
life; it isn't an organ of social 
propaganda. And anyway, foe 
protests are strangely dispro- 
portionate. Why is it foal when 
someone admits to taking 
ecstasy, smoking dope or 
engaging in serial adultery, no 
one writes in to complain, but 
I get a postbag, heaving with 
anger, about this single, per- 
sonal and idiosyncratic piece on 
smoking? 

Many people are writing in 
already about devolution, or 
Home Rule. We will hear a lot 
on foe subject in foe months 
ahead. But I find myself harp- 
ing on foe trivia - like where 
will the new Scottish parliament 
actually be? It was meant to go 
in the Edinburgh Royal High 
School budding, a fine piece of 
Greek temple fakery chosen in 
foe Seventies and kitted out 
with a chamber, microphones, 
committee rooms and so on. 
Since the failure of foe 1979 ref- 
erendum it has been little used. 
But now, apparently, “security 
issues” make the converted 
school a problem. You may 
scoff; but this worry shows that 
someone in government has 
an acute knowledge of Scottish 
political history. 

For the High School was 
indeed targeted by terrorists. 
Luckily, however, they were 
hilariously incompetent ones. 
Cal ton FEU, which overlooks 
foe would-be parliament on its 


nonhem side, is a well-known 
gay meeting point. This had not 
been appreciated by foe stout 
class warriors of the Army of 
foe Scottish People, who drove 
through from Glasgow in June 
1980 "intending (for obscure 
reasons) to bomb the building. 
They parked their Ford Cortina 
on foe hillside and waited to 
carry foe bomb into position. 
Then the ASP militants noticed 
that men kept hovering round 
the car. One “amorous homo- 
sexual” in particular kept 
knocking on foe window and 
smiling invitingly. Eventually 
they panicked and drove back 
to Glasgow. They all went back 
to one Gat, and left the bomb 
in the kitchen. It went off. 
Dazed and dejected, they were 
then arrested. 


I loathe smoking: 

But people do 
perverse things. 
Think of the 
dangerous and often 
hilarious things 
people get up to 
in pursuit of 
sexual fulfilment 


Nevertheless, it is no doubt 
important that this sort of thing 
be avoided if the Scottish par- 
liament really is opened in a 
couple of years’ time. But wher- 
ever it is. to be a proper par- 
liamentary building this one 
will need statues outside. There 
must be one of John Smith, foe 
former Labour leader and pas- 
sionate devolutionist. There 
should certainly be one of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, the anti- 
Union leader of foe Patriotic 
Party in foe last Scottish par- 
liament and one of the first 
people in these islands to make 
the case for British federalism 
- he wanted regional economic 
capitals to balance the power of 
London. But since one of foe 
biggest threats to any new par- 
liament is its own self-impor- 
tance, there must also be a 
statue raised of Tam Da lye 1 1, 
Labours most passionate anti- 
devolutionist, shaking a great 
granite fist at foe whole affair. 

Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


The first girt spoke on My Little Pony. The second boy on What 
I Did During the Holidays, and William spoke on Reform of the 
House of Lords - Stella Hague, mother of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, on her son's first public speaking contest as a child 
Kirt of being American is to feel that you deserve more than you 
have - Andrew Hackee, professor of political science at New York s 
Queen 's College, author of ‘Money: Win Has How Much .And H Tty' 
The overall impression from foe British and Germans is that they 
love France itselt but would rather foe French didn't live there 
7 Paris Chamber of Commerce, which questioned 800 foreign vis- 
itors for a tourist promotion campaign 

One of foe things about being my father s son is that it feels like 
I was bom in 1922 and published my first book in 1954 - Mar- 
tin Amis, novelist and son of Kingsley. Amis 

The worst thing is the empty days and not knowing when they 
are going to stop - James Coachman, on his plight as a de feated 
ToryMP J 

I just see Diana as a very conservative woman. She just wants to 
be this chanty nun - Vrrienne Westwood, fashion designer 
I never wanted recognition for my penis work. ! got into the busi- 
n ess to do nose jobs, but found myself being sidetracked - Dr 
Snrasak Muanpombut, penis ‘replantation ' surgeon in Thailand, 
an epidemic of women taking gruesome nn-engp 
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tiie Saturday story 


The Victorians 
knew how to 
commemorate 
their dead, but 
later generations 
passed over the 
subject in silence. 
Now, however, we 
are developing 
new rituals 
for a secular 
society, says 
Glenda Cooper 



Mourning glory, weeping angels adorn Victorian tombs in London’s Kighgate cemetery 


Photograph: David Hughes 


The British way of death 


Dying 

Is an an like e\'erything else 
I do a exceptionally well 


S o said the poet Sylvia 
Plath. But then she 
was an American. 
Death has not been 
the forte of the 
British since the 19th-century 
cult of mourning passed out of 
fashion. 

Gianni Versace's relatives 
knew exactly how to com- 
memorate his life as befitted 
the flamboyant Italian -with a 
memorial service soon after bis 
murder which was packed with 
stars - Diana, Princess of 
Wales, Elton John, Naomi 
Campbell. In comparison, the 
half-English Sir James Gold- 
smith slipped quietly into Spain 
for his tax-efficient dying. 

It is said that you can tell a 
lot about a society by the way 
its members neat their dead. In 
the 1960s, Jessica Milford 
satirised the American funeral 
industry in her book The Amer- 
ican Way of Death , criticising 
undertakers who charged vast 
amounts and ridiculing the cus- 
tom of prettifying corpses. 

In comparison the British 
Way of Death has been carica- 
tured as a society which cannot 
cope with dying. We are seen 
as a community that has left the 


mesmsm 


trappings of the Victorian era 
behind - the widow’s weeds, 
the mourning rings, the great 
plumed horses, the weeping 
carved angels in cemeteries - 
while still unsure how to com- 
memorate our dead. 

It was easier when the 
Church dealt with everything 
and the act of dying was only a 
short stop on Lhe way to eter- 
nal life. You crippled yourself 
with weighty insurance to 
ensure a good send-off and 
escape the indignity of a pau- 
per's grave, and were secure in 
the knowledge that heaven or 
hell awaited you. Meanwhile 
your surviving family would 
mourn for years: your grave- 
stone would be huge, and the 
list of your virtues carved on it 
long and impressive. 

But sweep away the com- 
mon misconception that we 
are a society that cannot men- 
tion the “D” word - we are 
increasingly fascinated by 
death and are busy developing 
new rituals for our secular era. 
Like Sylvia Plath. we do it 
exceptionally well. 

While Vfersace’s relatives may 
have gone for a traditional 
church service, here in Britain. 
Pat Lewis from Derbyshire had 
her husband's coffin painted 
with blue sky and clouds and 
used ihctrVW CaraveDe instead 


of a hearse. Uz Daniels buried 
her daughter Rosie in a wood- 
land plot so that her daughter 
could be near her. “We warned 
her dose by somewhere she 
would want to be.” she said. “It 
was a beautiful day and afl who 
were there will never forget the 
beauty of death.” 

And for £400 Julian Wedg- 
wood will bury you and your 
pet under an oak tree based in 
North Devon in the first ceme- 
tery for pets and people. Usu- 
ally, however, we don't bury 
people these days. Cremations 
are the norm, because of pres- 
sure on burial space. 

One aspect of the new cult 
of death can be seen in the rit- 
ual of leaving wrapped-up flow- 
ers at the scene of a violent 
death. This practice started in 
the mid-SOs as a local custom 
here and there, but what really 
accelerated it was Hillsbor- 
ough in 1989. More than a mil- 
lion people visited the football 
ground in a week to leave flow- 
ers and drape scarves. The 
practice has become a symbol 
of the way the community com- 
memorates death to such an 
extent that this week a group of 
NatWest staff left flowers to 
someone who died in a traffic 
accident outside one of their 
Bath brandies, although they 
did not know the person 
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involved and the accident was 
nothing to do with the bank. 

Another new ritual can be 
found in the books of condo- 
lences that are commonly 
opened after deaths, such as 
that of Bernadette Martin, the 
Catholic girl who was mur- 
dered foT having a Protestant 
boyfriend days before the 
announcement of the new 
ceasefire in Northern Ireland. 

Some close-knit communi- 
ties around Britain jealously 
ding to their old rites. In the 
South Wales mining commu- 
nities and in the Hebrides, 
women still do not attend the 
final burial of the deceased. 
And while it is quite acceptable 
in Northern lush funerals for 
photographs to be taken, in 
England it is frowned upon as 
an invasion of privacy. 

As with everything in Britain, 
dass plays its part in how your 
send-off is organised. “While 
the middle dass led the way in 
giving up the Victorian way of 
death, the working dass took 
two or three generations longer 
to give it up. It probably has 
only really gone this genera- 
tion,” says Dr Tony Walter, a 
sociologist and council member 
of the National Funeral Col- 
lege. “It can still cause a lot of 
upset though, because people 
have such different percep- 
tions. Say if you have a mar- 
riage -one person from North- 
ern Ireland and one from Kent, 
one middle-class, one working 
dass. And say a child dies: they 


wfll have completely different 
notions of how to deal with the 
whole thing.*’ 

And increased longevity has 
brought hs own challenges. We 
don’t attend as many funerals 
when we are young because 
people have longer lifespans - 
m fact it's possible to go 
through most of your life only 
going to one or two funerals, 
those of your parents. Conse- 
quently, we are no longer sure 
what is the “right" thing to do, 
while resenting the “stripped 
down” attitude of funerals 


you could drop dead suddenly 
of an infectious disease, the big 
killers now are coronary heart 
disease and cancer. People 
have a heart attack and then 
live under the shadow of heart 
problems for several years. 
With Aids the experience is 
similar. As a result, we have 
more time to plan how our lives 
should be commemorated. 

And most of our plans will- 
be realisable as there is practi- 
cally nothing your mourners 
can do that is iflegaL “Death 
used to be seen as the one thing 


^ We search for ways to celebrate 
an individual's unique contribution 5 


bereft of religious significance. 

This leads to our increaringly 
searching for ways to celebrate 
an individual’s unique contri- 
bution to life, says Undesay 
Irvine of the Natural Death 
Centre, a London-based char- 
ity that gives information about 
alternative funerals. “Our atti- 
tudes to all rites of passage are 
altering, but nowhere is this 
more marked than the rites of 
passage connected with death. 
They are becoming more indi- 
vidualised. People don’t quite 
see that the old traditions nave 
to be observed.” 

The way we die has also 
changed. We have a lot more 
warning about our impending 
doom. Whereas 100 years ago. 


in life you can’t control and so 
people wouldn't think about 
it,” says Mary Stuart, of the 
National Association of 
Funeral Directors. “That is 
why there are actually very few 
government or local authority 
laws concerning what to do 
when someone dies." 

So if you wanted to bury 
someone without a coffin, or if 
you wish to dance in the cre- 
matorium, there .is nothing but 
a sense of what's appropriate to 
stop you. 

Even if the bereaved don’t 
want to do anything particu- 
larly outre for their dead rela- 
tive, they still may attempt to 
make the service individual 
through the music. Although 


the 23rd Psalm and Abide with 
Me remain perennially popu- 
lar, many choose to play the 
deceased's favourite songs 
Instead. So your loved one's me 
can be marked by a Spice Girls 
song, a Paul Simon number or 
a Bach cantata. 

Although truly “alternative” 
funerals still remain a small port 
of the market, they are growing 
fast. The Natural Death Cen- 
tre’s promotion of green buri- 
als has mushroomed. In 1993 
there was one woodland burial 
rite; now there are 38. Earlier 
this year the NDCjorganised its 
fifth annual Day of the Dead, 
which gives awards for things 
like Best Funeral Shop (won 
this year by Britain's first 
designer death boutique. 
Heaven on Earth, in Bristol 
which designs multi-function 
coffins) and Best Woodland 
Burial Ground (won by Green- 
haven Woodland Burial 
Ground near Rugby with their 
offer of a budget package: body 
pick-up from London, card- 
board coffin and tree for £490). 

It might sound grisly but two 
years ago the Corporation of 
London opened all of the 200- 
acre London Cemetery and 
Crematorium, billing it as a 
“unique day" to “dispel the 
misconceptions surrounding 
funerals”. Visitors to Europe's 
largest working cemeteiy could 
have a coach ride round the 
rite, opened in 1836, to see the 
graves of Dame Anna Neagle 
and two of Jack the Ripper's 


victims. Ecological companies 
advertised their cardboard 
coffins, white memorial masons 
and funeral directors explaining 
the merits of pre-paid funerals 
and crematorium technicians 
were on hand to explain why it 
is impossible to get the wrong 
ashes. More than 5.000 people 
turned up for what is now an 
annual event. 

Our fascination with death is 
set to continue, with other out- 
lets for grief being explored. 
There is now a supermarket- 
style funeral parlour in Cat- 
ford, south London called The 
Funeral Centre where one can 
go shopping for one's favourite 
casket. There are now over 50 
pet crematoriums and ceme- 
teries in Britain - with marble 
gravestones. cremations, 
coffins, spiritual guidance and 
professional counselling widely 
available to help ease the pain 
of pet loss. And the Internet 
provides locations such as Vir- 
tual Heaven where surfers can 
leave eternal cybermessages 
for their dearly departed. 

For those who feel all this 
might begetting abit much, we 
have stiff a long way to go 
before our cult of death 
reaches that of some former 
civilisations. Jessica Mitford, 
given a tour of the Museum of 
Embalming in Texas, came to 
the section devoted to ancient 
Egypt and exclaimed: “Now, 
there was a society that let the 
funeral directors get com- 
pletely out of control.” 



karen Krizanovich 
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Y ou British! Is it typically upper 
class to cover antiques with cling 
film? I’ve got to figure this out. 
Last week, 1 went to a wedding at a 
country home. The whole shebang was 
stunning (if abnormally quiet for me 
because, for once, I arrived with a gor- 
geous hunk: no more single girl's hid- 
den agenda for me). 

Inside the stately manse, I plunked 
my champagne flute on a marble-topped 
table and was surprised to see it was 
anointed in plastic wrap. All the 
antiques in the main hall had had their 
flat surfaces neatly covered. This puz- 
zled me. Antiques always cany marks of 
ancestral use - this is where the King 
banged his bead after his 14th mug of 
grog, etc - so why are we not allowed 
to contribute to the furniture’s history? 
Are we not human? 

A posable explanation came from 
recollections of my Auntie Anne’s house 
on the south side of Chicago- Her, 
living-room davenport (sofa to you) was 
always covered in protective, see- 
through plastic. It was the kind of dav- 
enport that, if you sat down on if - espe- 
cially in the summer, when wearing 
shorts -you'd rip a skin graft from your 
thighs as you stood up. We used to poke 
fun at Auntie Anne, with her hermet- 
ically sealed sofa and her velvet paint- 
ings of nude female toreadors. 

But here, in this ancient home, echoes' 
of Anne filled up my senses. Was she 
saving her sofa for future generations? 
Perhaps in 2060, people will refer to it 


as a perfectly preserved piece of 
Chicago style? Nab. 

There’s another connection between 
Auntie Anne (who was a switchboard 
operator) and the affable Duke of Earl 
Style, darling. The upper dass and the 
working dass are the only two social 
groups with real style- which translates 
into not giving two hoots what other 
people dunk. At the ends of the' social 
spectrum, they need to impress no one 

- they feel, as the French ssy,b&ndans 
Uurpeau. 

That's why “eccentric" and “nuts’’ are 
almost synonymous. Each means: “If 
you don’t tike xt, lump iL” The differ- 
ence lies in that “eccentrics" have 
money - if not land and social position 

- while those who are just plain “nuts” 
seem equally content without a ticket to 
the Royal Enclosure. 

The middle class, Britain’s nether 
children of style, are uneasy creatures. 
Too insecure for style, they are doomed 
to good taste. But good taste - that 
uracil offends the least, most of the time 

- isn't about persons! p re ference: it’s to 
gain the approval of other people. 
Whoever said “Hell is other people” got 
it down in one. 

It's all just too damned sad. No won- 
der everyone loves a lord. The rest of 
us middlings are so busy worrying about 
what’s in - Nobody wears chunky heels 
any morel We forgot to book at MoMol 

- that we are just too tired to put down 
plastic for posterity. If that isn't neuro- 
sis, I don't know what is. 


Of course, the fact that I had to ask 
about that cling film proves that Z am 
middle dass. Then again, as an Amer- 
ican, I can be nothing else. What’s your 
excuse? 

L et’s talk about money. How much 
does it cost to be trendy and have 
fun? Well, in New York, not much. The 
latest craze there is to wear gold stretchy 
strings - the land you get on gift boxes 
- as bracelets. The American woman 
who told me this giggled, “Cheap chic 
is so fun.” 

I dug out a gold string from the junk 
drawer. Who needs to buy a pair of JP 
Ibdds at 170 clams a pop? I put on the 
string and it looked ... tike a cheap, 
scratchy, nasty little gold string. Dia I 
fee) young, fun and trendy? No. 

I was wearing a fashion statement 
which said, in an over-loud American 
voice, “Due to a momentary synapse 
failin g, I am wearing what I should have 
closed the garbage with.” The garbage 
bag would have looked better! Of course 
it would have. U cost more. 

Unlike trendiness, fun is priceless. 
And no matter how bard you try - in 
fact, diametrically opposed to how hard 
you try - it cannot be bought. Not even 
by Howard Hughes, who supposedly 
asked the Beveny Hills Hotel staff to 
hide beef sandwiches in the palm trees. 
It cost a lot to get those sandwiches up 
there, but the fun he bad getting them 
down was, essentially, free. 

Then again, be was crazy, and crazy 


people can have fun with thin gs tike that 
String, even. 

Fun is not indexed- linked to money. 
Here's a case in point. I was invited, at 
the last minute, to a swanky party in the 
country. I liked the hostess but the feel- 
ing wasn’t palpably mutual. My partner 
was everyone’s best friend. I'd been here 
before. I thought, 1 will be seated 
between two jackals with halitosis who 
do the “Whsn’t Muffy great at tennis last 
Tuesday?” sort of thing. My blood ran 
cold. 

The venue was faultless - a brilliant 
white marquee, ice sculptures and 
mounds of comestibles. In the full 
moon. I saw no one I knew, past a 
strange white statue at the foot of the 
pool, I found my place and sat down. 
Even in paradise, I am ... nervous. 

“I’ve read you," said the young man 
to my right, “Not ray style, but it’s fun.” 

My God, he spoke. And his first 
words weren’t, “What's your name 
again?” How easily was the curse of lhe 
Unknown Sit-Down Dinner Guest bro- 
ken. If be hadn't taken an interest, no 
number of lawn braziers or fez-topped 
waiters could have stirred me. 

The party’s fun quotient had nothing 
to do with bow much the hostess spent 
on sausages. Let’s face it, fun is when 
someone takes an interest in somebody. 
Or something. Or, in the case of the 
strange pool statue - which turned out 
to be a real woman slathered in white 
- both. Maybe I shouldn’t have offered 
her a smoke, but, hell, it was fun. 
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must have beard the 
story. Every evening for 
a year, computer 
programmer Neil Symmons 
would go down to the end of 


m 

Stokein teignhea d, Devon, 
and call to the owls. And the 
owls would call back. So 
intense and varied did these 
crepuscular exchanges 
become that Mr Symmons - 
an owi breeder by hobby - 
began to nurture hopes of 
finally discovering the hidden 
language of owls. “Hoo-boo- 
hoor hooted Mr Symmons. 
“Wboo-hoo-whoo," replied 
the owL 

As it happens, at exactly the 
same tune, Fred Comes, a 
retired company director, was 

enjoying a very similar ( though 

slightly more passive) twilight 
conversation with the owl at 
the bottom of his own garden. 

" Hoo-hoo-hoo,” went the owL 
“Whoo-hoo-whoo,” Mr 
Comes would respond. 

For any two men to be 
spending exactly the same 
evenings p.ngngpri may be 

considered mildly coincidental. 
What lifts this tale beyond the 
normal, however, is that Mr 
Comes is also a resident of 
tiny StokeinteignheadL Indeed, 
his garden in net abuts on to 
that of Mr Symmons. And the 
obvious explanation of their 
shared experience would 
surely be that the one - 
unaware of events next door- 
had been communing with the 
very same garrulous bird who 
had been so entertaining the 
other. "■ • - ' 

Unfortunately tins one 
owl/two men explanation was 
exploded by a chance 
conversation between their 
two wives, who met each • 
other in the driveway and 
began to chat One recounted 
how her lovable, but 
eccentric, spouse liked to 
hoot in the garden before 
betLThe other reciprocated 
with tales of how her own old 
feller liked nothing better 
than a nice alfresco squawk 
before turning in. The two 
women looked at each other; 
the men were called, the case 
pul to them -and each 
recorded an example of his 
owi-epeak. In theend they 
were left, inescapably but 
embarrassingly, with the two 
men/ho end theory. This wiH 
have been particularly galling 
for Mr Symmons who, as an 
expert, will have known that 


some of his calls were - what 
shall we say? - hoots of avian 
desire. Ana (in owi terms) Mr 
Comes is probably no beauty.. 

Embarrassment aside, there 
are - 1 think - a number of 
interesting questions that arise 
from the adventures of the 
owl-callers of Devon. In the . 
first place, some people may 
be lalanned that respectable 
middle-aged men go out at 
night and talk to the birds. But 
let me confess that it does not 
surprise me, for I too suffer an - 
inexplicable compulsion to 
talk to animals. On my 
rambles I moo at cows, baa at 
sheep (changing the timbre of 
bleat according to the age and 
sex of anim al: high and broken 
for lambs, deeper for raxns),- 
bark at dogs, whistle at 
budgerigars and, when no one 
is looking, squeak at mice. I 
do this because I am a man, 
and men must tiy to 
communicate -even with 
animals. ~Ws live in a perpetual 
state of experimentation. 

The next question concerns 
neighbourliness. It took more 
than 12 months.for two sets . 
of neighbours - hamlet 
dwellers, not denizens of city 
rookeries - to fall into 
conversation with each other, : 
so that the true hoots might 
be discovered. This suggests 
that connection with those 
who live on our borders is not 
a priority in modem Britain. 

Three, when such 
conversation does begin it is 
invariably the women who 
begin iL Their husbands - 
perfectly happy to spend 
night after night hooting 
speculatively at strange, 
unseen birds of prey- will 
limit their discourse to an 
occasional half-wave, part- 
smile and semi-greeting. 

Could this be our old friend, 
the feminine social gene, at 
work? 

And four. When, 
eventually, the women do 
speak to each other, it is to 
exchange stories concerning 
the odd! and unaccountable 
habits of their husbands. Had 
Mrs Comes and Mrs 
Symmons spoken about 
anything elst then the story 
would never have emerged. 

. Finally, and most 
poignantly of all, one suspects 
that Fred and NeQ have not 
become bosom pals, and that 
- in the end - they had far 
more to say to each other as 
owls than they did as men. ' 
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e all thought 
we had beard 
the last of the 
Mohicans, but 
the famous 
Indian tribe is riding the range 
again. Today the Mohicans, 
reborn, have found a new 
vocation. ■ 

Instead of tracking wolves in 
the greenwoods of Connecti- 
cut the braves are scalping the 
ices across the green 
- to the tune of $100m 
pr ofit a year. It is a success 
sfeoiy as unexpected as it is 
romantic. 

‘'Before the night has come, 
have I lived to see the last war- 
rior of the wise race of - the 
Mohicans,” lamented James 
, Fenimore Cooper in his stir- 
ring story of 1826. This fine 
phrase, which passed . into 
modem folklore, no longer 
holds true. 

Before the night has come, - 
a thousand twinkling lights 
will be gleaming around the 
dome of the tribe’s hi-tech 
casino. They shine down pn 
thousands of tense, eager faces 
along the rows of slot 
ma chines and blackjack tables. 

For the Mohegans (modem 
spelling) are alive and well and 
running their own casino The 
Mohegan Sun, buzzing with 
excited gamblers, old and 
young, is only two hours 20 
minu tes’ drive from New 
York. It is attracting between 
20,000 and 25,000 visitors a 
day and expanding fast. 

In its first year of operation 
since opening last October, 
the casino’s gross revenue is 
likely to reach $350m (esti- 
mates vaiy). “That yields a 30 
per cent profit, but we bope to 
raise the figure to 32 percent 
or 33 per cent next year,” 
executive vice president 
Velardo. Financial backing has 
come from a surprising source, 
Sol Keizner, creator of Sun 
City in Smith Africa. 

Keizner, now out of Sooth 
Africa, is a controversial fig- 
ure. “AH work, and a lot of play 
makes money," is his motto. 
His group runs several tropi- 
cal resorts, notably Paradise 
Island in the Bahamas, which 
was for years-a dead end. His 
aim is to “blow away the cus- 
tomer" - dazzle him with 
entertainment value. 

On the strength of a hand- 
shake with the tribal leader, a 
partnership called Trading 
Cove Associates was set up to 
develop and manage the 
casino, and Kerzner put his 
“can do" policy into high gear. 
He helped the tribe float a 
Si 75m bond on ’Wall Street, 
and provided £90m in invest- 
ment and $40 in equipment 
financing- The Mohegan Sun 
was np and running within a 
year of construction. 

In return. Sun International 
Hotels receives a 40 per cent 
share of the profits over the 
next seven years. This might 
seem a large chunk, but the 
tribal leadership is content “If 
they're getting $400m, that 


by David Spanier 



of its mouth and it would 
swallow all the Indians up." 

Around 1635, in the quarrel 
between the tribes over 
whether to resist or placate the 
European invaders, the Mohi- 
cans and the Fequots split. 
Uncas, leader of the Mohicans, 
sought to co-operate with the 
colonists and managed to pre- 
serve a measure of indepen- 
dence for his own people. The 
Pequots were massacred. 

Now their tribal rivalry is 
being played out in a new 
form, in casino gambling. Fox- 
woods has proved such a gigan- 
tic success that it is out-per- 
forming even the glitzy palaces 
of Las Vegas. In comparison, 
the Mohegan Sun is a mere 
cub. “We think the two prop- 
erties will support each other," 
says Velardo. “There is room 
for both of us to grow." 

It is odd to find two such 
glittery money-making enter- 
prises almost side by side, 
dividing the same rural patch 
of south-eastern Connecticut 
Their success is founded on a 
22 



Instead of tracking wolves in the greenwoods of 
Connecticut, the braves are scalping palefaces across 
the green baize to the tune of $100m profit a year 


means we are making a bil- 
lion." says tribal chairman. 
Roland Harris. 

Kerzner was finally granted 
a gaming licence in Connecti- 
cut in July 1996. The casino 
opened three months later. 

A huge white dome, like a 
gigantic flying saucer, the 
building was formerly a factory 
for unclear reactor compo- 
nents. Hidden below the main 
highway, the casino sits astride 
the reservation in a green 
valley overlooking the Thames 
river. It is big- 600,000 square 
feet with 2.700 slot machines 
and 180 gaming tables. 

Built to a circular (wig- 
wam) design, the casino has 
a woodsy, outdoors feel 
about it, thanks to decorative 


use of timber and water and 
Indian motifs. The gambling 
floor is divided into four sec- 
tions portraying spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, 
highlighting seasonal 
changes in Mohegan life. 
The whole structure, in the 
architect David Rockwell’s 
formula, strives to combine 
nature with theatricality. 
One aspect of this is slot- 
machine games with names 
such as Cash Canoe and 
Mohegan Money Tree. 

How does the remnant of a 
small tribe, long languishing 
in the backwoods of Con- 
necticut, set about operating 
a modem casino? Answer tty 
joining forces with the pale- 
face invaders. Top manage- 


ment has been hired from the 
American gaming industry. 

As often happens with eco- 
nomic success, some opposi- 
tion has been aroused. But the 
strength of feeling is less in the 
local community - the 5,000 
full-time jobs in the enterprise 
were applied for many times 
over - than among the Mohe- 
gans' native American rivals, 
the Mashantucket PequoL Ten 
miles down the road in the 
greenwoods lies the reserva- 
tion of the Peqnot tribe, the fox 
people. Foxwoods has estab- 
lished hself as the biggest and 
most profitable casino resort in 
the United States. Relations 
between the two tribes, in 
diplomatic parlance, are cor- 
rect rather than cordial 


Their rivalry pies back a 
long way. The early Mohi- 
cans, known as the wolf peo- 
ple, attracted by the hunting 
and shellfish along the coast, 
became known as “invaders" 
to other tribes. But the Eng- 
lish invasion was far more 
threatening. The pilgrims’ ship 
was described as an animal 
with wings - “when it spoke it 
made a noise like thunder 
and smoke and fire came out 


Where do the Mohegans go 
from here? A mile outside the 
casino, on a little hill, stands 
the tribal museum. This is no 
more than a wooden hut but an 
extraordinary place, not least 
for the presence of Gladys 
Taniaquideon, a sprightly 98- 
year-old. She is described as 
the tribe’s medicine woman, a 
living repository of wisdom 
and tradition. She greets visi- 
tors to the museum, which is a 
jumble of mementoes, docu- 
ments, old photos, feathers, 
tomahawks, ulcnsQs and many 
. other curiosities, every day. 

“This is home," says Jane 
Fawcett, simply but with great 
feeling. As vice-chairman of 
the tribal council, she has lived 
in the house next door all her 
life. She is far more involved 
with the culture of the Mohe- 
gans than the operation of the 
casino, though it is the latter 
that funds the health, educa- 
tion and welfare of her people. 

Gladys Tantaquideon knows 
how to make a cordial from 
forest herbs and is wise in 
many precepts of nature, such 
as that when dogwoods blooms 
it is time to fish for shad. But 
her importance to the tribe is 
far greater than merely recall- 
ing folklore. Her coflection of 
documents and records, includ- 
ing hundreds of postcards from 
Mohegan people, played a 
decisive role in establishing 
the continuity of the tribe, in 
securing federal recognition in 
1994. 

The Mohicans are here to 
stay. 


The real revolution is in London 


I f we can hear ourselves 
think for a moment above 
the skirl of triu m p h ahst 
bagpipes, let us speculate. In . 
50 years' time, will the publi- 
cation of the proposals for 
devolution of power to Scot- 
land be remembered as the 
moment that our democracy 
was transformed? 

I would lay odds now that it 
won't. The moment of genuine 
transformation will-come, not. 
with the inauguration of Scot- 
land’s first minister, but with 
the election of London's 
mayor. Both will purport to 
modernise our democracy, but . 
while one offers an ethnic vari- 
ant of politics as we know it, the 
other could, with care and 
vision, lake us into the politi- 
cal future. 

. This is not an attempt to ram 
on Scotland’s parade. Devol- 
ution will undoubtedly bring 
some political powers closer to 
the Scottish people. The feet 
that the voices debating their 
education, health, environment 
and so forth win <k> so in Scot- 
tish accents will make everyone 
feel belter. 

However, it. would be utterty 

naive to suppose that this will 
fundamentally change politics 
in the UK. Both the anti- 
devolution hysteria and the 
pro-devolution euphoria are 
misplaced. The Scottish parr 
liament will have the right to 
%-ary taxes, but it will not. In the 
end. be able to override the 
strictures of the UK chancel - 
lor. For example, Mr Brown 



Trevor Phillips 

Parget 
devolution - 
the capital 
has 5 million 
voters, more 
than in all of 
Scotland 
and Wales. 
And soon 
they’ll have 
anew mayor 


could decide that public spend- 
ing north of the Border should 
be cut by as much as any rev- 
enue rased by the parliament, 
leaving the Scottish first min- 
ister’s purse strings firmly in 
the grip of the Treasury. Cer- 
tain kinds of laws - abortion 
rights, far example- wiH be the 
prerogative ofthe UK pariia- 
ment, and the Scots will not be 
able to override them. This 
may cause some irritation in 
Edinburgh, but most Scots 
know that they, and we, axe 
better off together than apart, 
fo fecL unless there are provi- 
sions not yet announced, there 
is little likelihood of a Scottish 
breakaway. 

What is perhaps more dis- 
appointing - or reassuring, if 
you’re a Scottish Ibry - is that 
the parliament will either 
reflea or reinforce the worst 
features of its Whstminsfor par- 
ent. Seventy-nine SMPs, as 
they are to be called, win be 
elected by the first-past-the- 
post system; the rest w31 be 
appointed by the political par- 
ties in proportion to their elec- 
toral success. 

The result will be to pan the 
entire process into fee hands of 
fee political machines, partic- 
’ fee Labour machine. In 
essence, Scotland will become 
a one-party semi-state. It feels 
like a missed opportunity; fee 
Scots wiH get a shiny newpoht- 
ical box. ami will open it to find 
politics as usuaL 

What is proposed for Lon- 
don, on the other hand, feels 


like politics as never before. 
We know that fee Green Ifeper 
out this week will offer the cap- 
ital a mayor elected by Lon- 
don’s5 mahon voters f more, by 
fee way. than in Scotland and 
Wales together). The mayor 
and fee assembly in London 
won’t have half of Edinburgh's 
formal powers. However, they 
will have a kind of legitimacy 
unprecedented in British 
history. 

In 1,000 years we have never 
been asked to elect anyone to 
do anything — they've merely 
had to go somewhere and to 
speak on our behalf. The 
British method 1ms always been 
to elect a group of represent- 
atives who then collectively, 
and without our further 
participation, appoint a leader, 
or an executive, or a prime 
minister. 

The distinction may seem 
academic. Bat remember one 
of the reasons fee lories were 
able to get rid of the GLC in 
fee first place was precisely 
because the voters of London 
had voted for Labour repre- 
sentatives in their constituen- 
cies, assuming that those 
representatives would then 
appoint fee “moderate" 
Andrew McIntosh as. their 
leader, and effective boss of 
London. Instead, they got Ken 
Livingstone. It may be that 
Londoners grew to love Ken - 
but he was not their choice. 

Similar criticism could be 
levelled az Tbiy MPs’ derision 
to exclude party members from 


the election of their leaden we 
know that had fee members 
voted, the result would have 
been different. 

- If we can ignore the noise of 
self-selected contenders pre- 
paring for battle (one of them 
has already hired his campaign 
manager), we can see that the 
mayor of London will be a new 
kind of political creature for 
Britain. He or she will be fee 
first person in British history 
elected to carry out an execu- 
tive task and to wield power. 
The mayor will probably 
belong to a political party, bat 
he or she will not have to 
answer to a party caucus for 
their actions - an advantage 
not shared even by the Prime 
Minister. If reinforced by a 
system of election such as 
alternative voting, which allows 
voters to mark their first, sec- 
ond and third preferences, we 
may see a political leader 
nnsihackled from the cage of 
party discipline. 

In short, the mayor’s first 
loyalty can be to fee rity rather 
than to his political mates. 
That, in turn, may well produce 
a new openness and flexibility 
within the political parties 
themselves: if fee chief can 
dissent, why not fee Indians? 
At its extreme, might there 
not be places in fee govern- 
ment of fee world's greatest 
rity for people of more than 
one party and of none? b there 
some natural force other than 
the whispering of personal ego 
that prevents Tony Banks and 


Steve Norris working together 
to make London better? . 

Of course, there's another 
partner in fee proposed set-up. 
The assembly is meant to act as 
a check on the mayor’s power. 
That is reasonable in principle, 
bur fee details are important. 
Handled wrongly, the assembly 
could become a scaled-down 
home for sad leftovers from the 
GLC era, eternally carping, 
suspicious and grimly striving 
to restrain fee power of an 
adventurous and popular 


it is what will happen if its 
members are elected on tbe 
same old borough boundaries, 
using a first-past-the-post sys- 
tem. Each member of the 
assembly will come bearing the 
shopping list of his or her local 
area, and politics will be 
reduced to borse-trading be- 
tween villages. On fee other 
hand, were there to be a system 
of proportional representation 
whereby each party got a num- 
ber of seats allocated accord- 
ing to the number of votes, we 
could end up wife a chamber 
full of party placemen.. 

The answer may lie in 
between; if London can’t come 

S i with a creative solution, 
e whole enterprise isn’t 
worth fee candle, if, however, 
we make fee right choice for 
the capital fee year 2000 could 
see the emergence of a politi- 
cal culture in London that is as 
exciting as its artistic output. 
And within months it will 
spread across our land. 



Blinking Hell 

First the eyelids itch and swell up. Eventually they 
become so disfigured that the eyelashes turn inwards. 
Now every blink scratches the eyeball. Agonisingly 
slowly, agonisingly painfully, the victim goes blind. 

This is trachoma. Six million people in the 
developing world are needlessly blind because of it. 
Millions of children in Africa and Asia are infected right 
now. Just £ 1 .20 from you will help us treat someone in 
the early stages of trachoma with Tetracycline 
ointment £5 will help the more advanced cases with 
an operation to turnback their ingrowing lashes - and 
save their sight 

Wouldn't you give a hundred or even a thousand 
times that if it were your eyes at stake? 

Sight Savers International Haywards Heath, RH 1 6 3ZA 


Delivery Guaranteed 

WE PROMISE YOUR GIFT WILL SAVE SIGHT 


- My gift is D£I 2 D£I 8 D £25 O £50 DOdierE 

I Please make your cheque payable Savers International, 

I or if you wish to pay by Access, ^ Visa. Amex or CAF charity card, 
enter your <ard number in the boxes bekne 

1 1 n i i i i i i j i . . 1. i l -U-] 

| Card expiry (tee 

| NameMrfMrVMiss/Ms. 


. Signature 


Address. 


Postcode 


I 
I 

I Please return this coiqwnwith your 

* donation toe Sight Savers I n ter nat io nal , 

I FREEPOST, Haywards Heath, 

| WestSussex, RH163ZA. 
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William J. Brennan 


William J. Brennan was one of 
the great justices in the history 
of the United States Supreme 
Court- Appointed in 1956 by 
President Dwight Eisenhower, 
he was the most influential 
member of Earl Warren's court 
which, by its decisions in the 
1950s and 1960s. transformed 
the nation. 

The origins of this period of 
judicial activism went back to 
the 1930s, when Brennan was 
still practising law in his aative 
New Jersey. Hiring the crisis of 
the great depression, when one 
American in four was unem- 
ployed, Congress passed emer- 
gency legislation which the 
conservative Supreme Court 
struck down as unconstitution- 
al. Though Congress rejected 
President Franklin Roosevelt's 
attempt to reform the Court, the 
death of its oldeT and more 
conservative justices enabled 
Roosevelt to appoint liberal 
successors. 

These justices, like Hugo 
Black, Felix Frankfurter and 
William 0. Douglas, were the 
core of the Court when Eisen- 
hower appointed Earl Warren 
and Brennan himself in the 
1950s. Eisenhower came to re- 
gard the appointments as 
among his worst mistakes, but 
Brennan had given public warn- 
ing of his views. 

He had defended the rights 
of criminal defendants in 
speeches in his home state of 


New Jersey, attacked President 
Truman’s use of loyalty oaths 
and compared the excesses of 
Senator Joe McCarthy to the 
Salem witch trials. McCarthy 
cast the lone dissenting vote 
when the Senate confirmed 
Brennan’s appointment. 

He was bom in 1906, the sec- 
ond of eight children, to a fa- 
ther who was a coal shoveller in 
a local brewery before becom- 
ing a prominent labour leader 
and municipal reformer. 
William, who graduated near 
the top of his class at Harvard 
Law School, believed the Court 
should give the Constitution a 
broad construction promoting 
individual liberty and equality. 

The stage was thus set for the 
most astonishing period of ju- 
dicial activism in American lus- 
tory. Eisenhower was a passive 
president. Congress, riven by 
conservative/! iberal and many 
other factions, was unable to 
art. Yet the times demanded ac- 
tion, and the Court moved to 
provide it 

The field demanding action 
most urgently was civil rights, 
and it was here, in Brown v 
Board of Education (1954), that 
the Court overturned centuries 
of racial segregation and began 
a generation of black struggle 
by declaring segregated schools 
unconstitutional. 

Southern resistance was 
widespread. “We are under a 
Constitution," Chief Justice 


Hughes had said in the 1930s, 
“but die Constitution is what the 
Supreme Court says it is". This 
essentially conservative doc- 
trine was now used by liberals 
to justify reform. Bui perhaps 
liberal and conservative ideol- 
ogy is the wrong way to look at 
the problem.- Brennan believed 
the Constitution embodied “a 
sparkling vision of the su- 
premacy of the human dignity 
of every individual" and that its 
■‘genius rests not in any static 
meaning it might have had in a 
world dead and gone, but in the 
adaptability of its great princi- 
ples to cope with current prob- 
lems and current needs." 

This doctrine of the flexible 
Constitution ran through all the 
Court’s momentous decisions 
Brennan played such a decisive 
part in shaping. 

Brennan also helped tackle 
the problem of enforcement. 
Despite his junior rank, he 
wrote the forceful majority 
opinion in Cooper v Aaron 
(1958) which restated the doc- 
trine of federal judicial su- 
premacy to overturn the South's 
“massive resistance" to deseg- 
regation orders. 

From nowon his position be- 
came pivotal. His superb per- 
sonal, tactical and intellectual 
abilities made him the ideal 
“coalition builder” on the 
Court Chief Justice Warren 
said of Brennan that, “Friend- 
ly and buoyant inspirit, a prodi- 


gious worker and a master 
craftsman, he is a unifying in- 
fluence on the bench and in the 
conference room." He became 
Warren's closest colleague and 
the two met weekly before 
court conferences to discuss 
cases and plan strategy. 

His majority opinion in Bak- 
er v Can (1962) was most sig- 
nificant. It went to the heart of 
conservative resistance to 
change. For generations, rural 
areas had been greatly over- 
repesenlcd in Congress. It took 
far more urban than rural votes 
to send rate Congressman to 
Washington. Moreover, since 
Democrats monopolised South- 
ern politics, their seniority gave 
them control of crucial Con- 
gressional committees. 

The reapportionmenl revo- 
lution Brennan began changed 
all that in the 1960s and 1770s 
by enforcing the rule of “one 
man one vote”. Warren later de- 
scribed the decision as the most 
important of his tenure. • 

But Brennan was equally 
concerned with the rights of 
women. His theoiy of an evolv- 
ing Constitution underpinned 
his efforts to curb government 
attempts to curb individual 
“privacy" - a word nowhere 
mentioned in the Constitution. 
By such reasoning vuEinstadi v 
Baird (1972), he struck down a 
state law making it a crime to 
sell contraceptives to unmarried 


The culmination of his think- 
ing came the following year in 
his epoch-making opinion in 
Roe v Wade, which legalised 
abortion. Finally, in Qrrig v 
Bonn (1976) be became the 
Court's most vocal advocate of 
gender equality, openly snp- 

C og the proposed Equal 
ts Amendment 
Justice Brennan played a 
similarly forceful role in such 
fields as affirmative action to 
end racial discrimination, ex- 
pansion of habeas corpus and 
other judicial remedies for de- 
nial of liberty, freedom of 
speech and the acceptance of 
welfare rights as “property" 
hallowed by the law. 

Placed so squarely at the 
centre of the Warren Court, 
Brennan was the justice least 
likely to dissent. When he did, 
he attacked the barbarity of the 
death penalty, its arbitrary na- 
ture, and its disproportionate 
use against minorities, youth 
and the retarded, to such effect 
that he almost socceeed, in the 
1970s, in converting the Court 
to his view that capital punish- 
ment was “a cruel mid unusu- 
al punishment" prohibited by 
the Constitution. 

But by then the nation’s 
mood was changing. liberalism 
was being replaced by a new 
conservatism, personified in 
William Rehnquist’s apppoint- 
ment as chief justice. The 
Constitution was being re- 
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interpreted again in Gght of 
changing times, but right to the 
end Brennan fought his comer. 
In 1990 - the year he retired 
from the Court - in a decision 
invalidating laws making it a 
crime to desecrate the flag, he 
wrote, “We do not consecrate 
the flag by punishing its dese- 
cration, for in doing so we di- 
lute the freedom that this 
cherished emblem represents." 

Brennan’s critics claim he 
epit omise d fliat unrestrained 


to itself ultimate control over al- 
most every aspect of daily fife. 
Hisviewof America as a secu- 
lar democracy and oppositioa to 
prayer in public schools made 
them especially angry. But 
Brennan rebutted their argu- 
ments as “little more than ar- 
rogance cloaked as humility". 

ftaixtek Renshaw 

William Joseph Brennan, 
judge: bom Newark, New Jer- 


sey 25 April 1906; admitted to 
New Jersey Bar 1931; practised 
in Newark 1931-49; Superior 
Court Judge 1949-50; Appel- 
late Division Judge 1950-52: 
Justice, Supreme Court of New 
Jersey 1952-56: Associate Jits- 
tice. Supreme Court of the 
US 1956-90; married 1st 1928 
Marjorie Leonard (died 1982; 
two sons, one daughter). 2nd 
1983 Mary Fowler; died 
Arlington, Virginia 24 July 
1997. 



Antonia Butler 


The cellist Antonia Butler will 
be remembered as a dedicated 
and well-loved teacher, having 
held important appointments at 
the Royal College of Music, the 
Birmingham. School of Music 
and the Menuhin SchooL What 
is not generally known is that 
she was a distinguished soloist 
and chamber music player for 
many years before deciding 
that teaching should take pride 
of place. 

She was bom in London in 
1909 into a musical family and 
could not recall a time when 
music was not part of her life. 
She had her first lessons on the 
piano at five and went on to the 
ceDo with Valentina Orde when 
she was ten. Her progress was 
such she was soon able to join 
in the family music-making. 
One of her earliest memories 
was playing at their home with 
the violinists Jelly and Adfla 
d’Aranyi who were great-nieces 
of the celebrated violinist 
Joseph Joachim. As a reward 

_ ___ _ _ _ _____ _ _ she was given a gold coin which 

Button tier playing was innately musical with an almost spiritual quality she treasured all her life. 


It was through a recommen- 
dation from the cFArtinyi sisters 
that when only 13 she went to 
Leipzig to study for four years 
with the great Julius IGengel at 
the Conservatoire. She consid- 
ered this a very important pe- 
riod because Klengel taught 
her 'to develop her own indi- 
vidual musicaiity and, in addi- 
tion, she learned so much of the 
concerto repertoire, especially 
the Brahms Double Concerto 
for cello and violin which she 
played twice with the Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra. She told me 
that her own interpretation was 
greatly influenced by her stud- 
ies with Klengel: “Klengel had 
heard performances by its ded- 
icatees, Robert Hausmann and 
Joseph Joachim, and he was 
able to pass on some very gpod 
advice especially on tempT. 

Butler went on for a farther 
three years study with Diian 
Akxaruan at the Ecole Normale 
in Paris which was important in 
an entirely different way from 
Klengel. Alexanian went into 
minute detail about every aspect 


of the music and Butler re- 
membered how Pablo Casals 
and Emanuel Feuermann and 
many other famous m usicians 
would sit in on the sessions. 

Butler made her London 
d£but recital at the Wrgmore 
Hall in 1930 and received en- 
couraging reviews which led to 
a number of solo engagements. 
These included playing the 
Haydn D Major Concerto in the 
Proms at the Royal Albert Hall, 
deputising at the last moment 
for the indisposed Thelma 
Reiss. It was around this time 
that the great Portuguese cel- 
list GuHhennina Suggia heard 
her and was very impressed. In 
1937, Butler and the violinist 
Marjorie Hayward and pianist 
Kathleen Markwell formed api- 
ano trio, the “Kamaran" winch 
soon gained a reputation and 
broadcast frequently. 

One of Butler's indelible 
memories was of a Prom in Au- 
gust 1940 when she was playing 
the Brahms Double Concerto 
with the violinist Arthur Cat- 
terall. Halfway through the 


evening the air-raid siren 
sounded, and regulations 
did not permit anyone to go on 
the streets during a raid, nobody 
could leave the hall. The con- 
cert continued, but when the 
planned programme had fin- 
ished, the musicians decided to 
band together to provide an ex- 
tended number of items. 

Butler and Harvey Phillips 
played a two-cello arrangement 
of the sonata for two violins by 
Handel, followed by the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet and so on 
throughout the ni gh t. In the ear- 
ly hours of the morning when the 
“AH Gear" signal was given, au- 
dience and musicians departed 
weary but happy. Butler told me: 
“It was the most exciting and in- 
spiring experience, and tymbol- 
ic of good triumphing over evvT. 
Later during the wax. Butler ap- 
peared in many of the hmch-time 
series of concerts at the National 
Gallery organised by Myra Hess. 

From this time Buflcr had a 
continuous stream of engage- 
ments both as a soloist and 
chamber music player, playing 


with many of the well-known in- 
strumentalists of the day. In 
1941, she married tire pianist, 
Norman Greenwood, who un- 
fortunately was called up the 
day after their wedding. When 
he was demobilised they ap- 
peared frequently in sonata 
recitals and broadcasts from the 
BBC and became known for 
their innately musical inter- 
pretation, especially of the work 
of contemporary British com- 
posers. (Their son. Richard 
Greenwood, is also a pianist) 
The composer Arthur Honeg- 
ger was a personal friend and 
Butler played his ceBo sonata in 


partner cm the piano; Butler al- 
ways fait an affinity with this 
work because Honneger was 
able to advise them personally. 

When her husband died in 
1962. Butler gave sonata redials 
with a number of pianists in- 
cluding Angus Monison, but 
her concert activities were grad- 
ually overtaken when she start- 
ed to teach because she found 
it increasingly rewarding. Many 


of the younger generation of ceb 
lists who are in the public eye 
today remember her as being a 
very understanding and helpful 
teacher, but not so under- 
standing if the student lacked 
musical integrity. 

The violinist Maria Lidka, a 
dose friend with whom she 
played many times, told me Ihm 
she held strong convictions on 
many issues and was very out- 
spoken when the need arose. As 
a person she was kind and gen- 
erous and friendship, for her. 
meant total loyalty. These qual- 
ities came out in her playing 
which was innately musical with 
an almost spiritual quality, best 
illustrated in her performances 
of the Bach Solo Suites, to 
which she remained devoted to 
the end of her life. 

Margaret Campbell 

Antonia Katharine Margaret But- 
ler, cellist ; bom London 1 June 
1909; married 1941 Norman 
Greenwood (died 1962; one 
son); died Famingham, Kent 18 
July 1997. 


Dame Monica Golding 


Monica Golding’s prime con- 
cern in life was to offer help and 
comfort to those in need. In 
culmination of her service and 
dedication to the Queen 
Alexandra's Royal Army Nurs- 
ing Corps, she was appointed 
Mairon-in-Chief and Director 
of Army Nursing Services in 
June 1956 and DBE in, 1958. 

She was born Monica John- 
son, in Chiswick, west London, 
in 1902, and began her lifelong 
dedication to nursing at the 
Royal Surrey County Hospital. 
Guildford, in 1922. Fran Guild- 
ford she moved to Aldershot in 
1925 for midwifery training; 
her dose proximity to the Army 
there encouraged her to con- 
sider a life in the Services. 


Her concern for those around 
her was never more apparent 
than during the years of the Sec- 
ond World Wir. She recalled 
some years later her experi- 
ences during Christinas 1939, 
when she found herself in North- 
ern France as Matron of No 3 
Casualty Clearing Station. It 
was the first Christmas of the war 
and very littie had been organ- 
ised in the way of festivities. 
Monica Johnson gladly took 
part in a broadcast home com- 
pered by Richard Dimbleby and 
by way of thanks he asked her 
what she would like as a small 
tokea of gratitude from the 
BBC She asked him somewhat 
timidly if it were possible to have 
some extras for the patients. To 


her amazement and delight 
Dimbleby flew down to Paris and 
brought back turkeys, oranges, 
apples, nuts and crackers, and a 
present for every pabenL The sis- 
tere, too, enjoyed a good lunch. 

Later on in the war when she 
was in Egypt die arranged fur- 
ther live broadcasts to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. She was wefl aware 
of the joy that it would give rel- 
atives back home to bear the 
voices of their loved ones. 

The war brought changes to 
the Queen Alexandra's Impe- 
rial Military Nursing Service and 
Monica Johnson's experience 
both at home and abroad was 
invaluable in the unstable at- 
mosphere which prevailed. 

Between 1946 and 1948 she 


served in India as Principal 
Matron, the last QA sister .to 
serve there. Her authoritative 
manner must have been well 
known: when she was ap- 
proached and asked if the nurs- 
ing sisters could take part in a 
farewell parade prior to Indian 
independence in 1947 the pa- 
rade commander was most sur- 
prised that she was not “up in 
arms” at the request. She told 
him firmly that she would have 
been very annoyed if the QAs 
had not been represented. 

In 1949, the Army Nursing 
Service was formally integrated 
into the British army and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing Service was re- 
named Queen Alexandra’s 


Royal Army Nursing Corps 
(QARANC). In 1950 nurse 
training was established and 
when she took up her appoint- 
ment in Singapore as Matron 
she had the additional respon- 
sibility of young nurses under 

training. 

Monica Johnson was capable 
of accepting a wide and diverse 
range of responsibilities but 
□ever failed to give individual 
consideration to the welfare of 
the patients and nurses. She 
took immense trouble to put 
people at their ease, and always 
gave sensible and wise advice. 
She recognised the need for 
non-nursing officers to relieve 
the asters of onerous clerical 
duties and worked tirelessly 


until the first administrative 
officer was commissioned. 

As Direct or of Army Nursing 
Services, she represented the 
Corps on many great occasions, 
but one of herpeoudest moments 
was attending a dinner offered 
by the Army to the Queen after 
her accession to the throne in 
1952. It had been over 100 years 
since a banquet of such military 
magnitude had been held, and 
present with her were most 
members of the Royal Family, 
and over 100 generals. Well 
aware of the unique occasion that 
she was attending, she had su- 
pervised the design of anew Q A 
mess dress and it was worn for 
the first time on this evening. 

She retired in 1960 and was 


invited to become Colonel 
Commandant of the Corps in 
1961. During her term of office 
she witnessed the marriage of 
the Colonel-in-Chiet Princess 
Margpiet and the opening of the 
new QARANC Training Cen- 
tre in Aldershot 
life was generous to her 
and her marriage from 1961 to 
Brigadier the Rev Harry Gold- 
ing was an immensely happy pe- 
riod. Visitors to their home 
remember the shared fun and 
laughter. 

Diana Wilson 

Cedbe Monica Johnson, army of- 
ficer bom London 6 Attest 19(72; 
Matron-in-Odef and Director of 
Army Nursing Soviets 1956-60; 



BoMtog U retoag concent for others 

DBE 1958: Coltmd Comman- 
dant, Queen Alexandra's Royal 
Army Nursing Corps 1961-66; 
monied 1961 Brigadier the Rev 
Harry Golding (died 1969; two 
stepdaughters); died Bourne- 
mouth, Dorset 6 June 1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 

FOOT: On 20 Jutv David Robert Pa- 
urrvotL almost Si beloved husband of 
Helen and missed tw many othen. Ft»- 
ncral St frier's Upper Church, Pinn- 
bory. Kent (A21). UOpm. Tuesday l* 
July. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS [Births, 
Adaptions. Man-tapes, Deaths, Memo- 
rial services. Wfeddins anniversaries. In 
Mcmortwa) should be seat in writing 
to the Ganctte Editor The Independent, 

1 Canada Square. Canary Wbart Lon- 
don E14 SDL, telephoned to ©171-293 
2011 124-boor answering machine 
0171-293 20121 or taxed U> 0171-293 
2010. and are charged at £&5 0 a line 
(VAT extra 1 . OTHER Gazette an- 
oouncemenu (notices, ftanctions. Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages) most be 
sobautted In writing lor hxed) and are 
dunged at £10 a line. VAT extra. 
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Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Noonan Baker MP. 40; 
Sir Peter Carey, former chairman. 
Dalgety, 74; Mrs Pauline Gare, 
Chief Constable, Lancashire, 50; Mr 
Blake Edwards, Sim producer and di- 
rector, 75; Miss Susan George, ac- 
tress, 47: Mr John Howard, prime 
minister of Australia, 58; Mr Mick 
Jaeger, rock singer. 54; Mbs Barbara 
JeBord, actress. 67; Dr John Kflgo- 
ur, former medical examiner, DSS, 
73: Mr Stanley Kubrick, him pro- 
ducer and director. 69; Mr Danny La 
Rue, entertainer. 70. Professor James 
Lovelock, chemist and biologist, 78; 
Lord Mantocb, Senator oE the Col- 
lege of Justice in Scotland, 59; Dr 
Brian Mawhinncy MP, 57; Miss 
Helen Mirren, actress. 51: Mr Steve 
Oldham, cricketer. 49; Baroness Op- 
penheim- Barnes, former govern- 
ment minister. 67; Mr Lance P eru val, 
entertainer. 64; Sir Frank Price, for- 
mer chairman. British VAterways. 75; 
Sir Derek Riches, former diplomat. 
85; Mr Jason Retards, 61m actor. 75; 
Mas Bernice Rubens, novelist, 69; Mr 
Jeremy Thomas, Chairman, British 
Film Institute, 48; Mr Malcolm 
Wefls. former chairman. Charter- 
house Japbet, 70; Dr Anne Wright, 
Vice-Chancellor. Sunderland Uni- 
versity, 5 L 

TOMORROW; Mr Michad Ball 
singer, 35; Mr Allan Border, crick- 
eter. 42; Lord Cawley, former bar- 
rister. 84: Mr Peter Coker, artist, 71; 
Gp Capt John Cunningham, former 
Executive Director. British Aero- 
space. 89: Ms Roseanna Cunningham 

MP. 46: Miss Anna Dawson, actress 
and comedienne, 6ft Mr Christopher 
Dean, skater. 39; Sir Ronald Deal- 
ing, former chairman of the Post Of- 
fice. 67; Miss Jo Dune, tennis player, 
37: Mbs Bobbie Gentry, singer, 55; 
Dame Mary Green, former Head- 
mistress Kidbroofcc School, 84; Mr 
Jack Higgins (Harry Patterson), nov- 
elist. 68; Lord Jenkins of Putney, 
former government minister, 89: 


Professor James McGee. Professor 
of Morbid Anatomy, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 58; Sir James Munn, former 
Chairman, tr aining Commission, 
77; Mr Ernie Ross MP, 55; Baroness 
Williams or Crosby, former President, 
Social Democratic Party, 67. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Wimhrop Mack- 
worth Praed, poet and politician, 
1802; Sir Richard Wallace, founder 
of the Wallace Collection, 1818; 
George Bernard Shaw, playwright, 
1856; Cart Gostav Jung, psychologist, 
1875; Andre Eugfcne Maurice Char- 
iot, theatrical manager and actor, 
1882; Andre Mauross (Emile Sa- 
lomon Wilhelm Herzog), author, 
1885; Georg Grosz, artist, 1893; Ai- 
dous Leonard Huxley, novelist, 1894; 
Robert Ranke Graves, poet, 1895; 
Paul Wiliam Gallico. writer. 1897; 
Salvador AOendc Gossens, states- 
man, 1908, Deaths: John Wilmot, sec- 
ond Eart of Rochester, poet. 16SO, 
George Borrow, writer. 1881; Sir 
James Augosrus Henry Murray, lex- 
icographer, 1915. On this day; Lionel 
Rothschild (elected 1847) was the 
Orel Jewish MP lo take his seat in Pir- 
luunem, 1858; the Royal Assent was 
given to the Bill disestablishing the 

Irish Church. 1869; ihe London 
Evening News newspaper was Gist 
published, 1881; Wagner’s opera 
Parsifal was first performed, Bayreuth 
1882; the (Federal) Bureau of lo- 
wstigaiian was inaugurated, 1908; the 
Labour Party came to power after the 
General Election, 1945; the Suez 
Canal, was nationalised by Egypt, 
1956; Prince Charles was created 
Hinccof Wiles. 1958; over 1, 100 peo- 
ple died in earthquakes at Skopje, 
Yugoslavia, 1963. Today is Ihc Feasi 
Day cf St Anne, St Banhotomea Cnp- 
iianio, St Joachim and Si Simeon the 
Armenian. 

TOMORROW: Births: Elizabeth 
Tafoot. Gounics of Shrewsbuty (Bess 


of Hardwicke), builder of country 
mansions, 1518; Thomas Campbell, 
poet, 1777; Alexandre Dumas fUs, 
playwright, 1824; Sir Ernest Alfred 
Thompson WaJlis Budge. Oriental- 
ist. 1857; Joseph Hilaire Pierre Bel- 
loc, poet and author, 1870; Anton 
Do lin (Patrick Healey-Kay), dancer 
and choreographer, 1904. Deaths: St 
Joseph of Arimathea, 82; John Gra- 
ham of Oavezhouse. first Viscount 
Dundee, soldier, killed 1689; Mikhail 
Yuryevich Lermontov, poet and nov- 
elist 1841; John Dalton, physicist arid 
chemist, 1844; Sir William Matthew 
Flinders Petrie, Egyptologist, 1942; 
Gertrude Stem, novelist and poet. 
1946; Edward Godfrey Richard Ald- 
ington, novelist and biographer. 
1962; Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
dictator, 1970; Mohammad Reza ! 
Pahlavi, Shah of Iran, 1980; James 
Mason, actor, 1984; Sir Osbert Lan- 
caster, artist and writer. 1986. On this 
day: Austria once more became in- 
dependent, 1955; the St James’s 
Theatre, London, dosed, 1957; a Ju- 
diciary Committee In the US voted 
lo impeach President Nam, 1974. Tb- 
manw is the Feast Day of St Au- 
relia, Natalia and their Companions, 
St Pantaleon. The Martyrs of 


Mutuality - not a mess of pottage 


esus and Si Theobald of Marly. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

Victoria and Albert Mnsoim: Sere- 
na Cant, “The V&A: a great Victo- 
rian Museum", 230pm (spoken and 
signed for deaf visitors). 

Xhle GaUety: Laurence Bradbury, *A 
Centenary Survey (6): the Tate today 
and tomorrow". 1pm. 

TOMORROW 

National Gallery: Radtel Barnes, 
“Good Buys (4): an ear^y acquisilioti, 
Jacopo di Gone's, The Coronation of 
the bilgin', 12pm. 

National Portrait Gallery. Paul 
Webb, “Audrey Hepburn", 3pm. 


It was, said Brian Davis, the chief execu- 
tive of the Nationwide, a victory for com- 
petition. The week 70 per cent of the 
members of the building society voted 
against a proposal to turn h into a bank.' 
A vote the other way would have netted 
them windfalls of thousands of pounds of 
the kind which members of the Alliance 
& Leicester, Halifax, Woolwich, Northern 
Rock and Norwich Union gained when 
they voted to relinquish their mutual 
status earlier this year. 

I cannot speak for the other 135 mil- 
lion people who voted No. But I have to 
let Mr Davis know that it was not the ' 
promise of lower mortgage rates or high- 
er saving? rates which prompted me to cast 
my vote in that direction. To me it is not 
so much a victory for competition as for 
mutuality. 

Mutuality is a deeply biblical concept 
It is there in the Old ’faaamem notiem that 
we are our brother's keeper and in the New 
Testament ethic that we must love our 
neighbour as ourselves, It is woven deep 
into the fabric of the commonality of pur- 
pose of the people of IsraeL It is there at 
the heart of Christian theology: relation- 
ship s integral to the very identity of God 
according to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is there in the body of Catholic Soda) 
"teaching which a succession of popes have 
developed over the last century with its 
notion of the common good. 

It is, said tape John Paul II in the en- 
cyclical SoBicitudo Ret Socialis, “above all 
a question of interdependence". Solidar- 
ity, he said, “is a farm and persevering de- 
termination to commit oneself to the 
common good; that is to say, to the good 
of all and of each individual because we 
are all really responsible for all". 


faithjQ 


reason 


*We are all really responsible 
for all,* teaches the Pope. 
Paul Vallely welcomes the 
decisive vote of members of 
the Nationwide building society 
to retain its mutual status. 

By contrast there is no theology of wind- 
fall. The manna from heaven was a sym- 
bol of subsistence. It could not be stored 
up. It rotted after one day. It spoke of an 
ethic of sufficiency, not excess. It is hard- 
er to imagine anything further from the 
indulgent inflation-fuelling consumer 
boom of our present windfall fever. Its the- 
ology is that of Eighties individualism 
which elevated greed into a virtue. 

A related papal concept, assimilated 
from Liberation theology, has been the no- 
tion of “structures of sm"- oppressive sys- 
tems like the aims race, unfair trade or 
Third World debt which force individu- 
als to act immorally because not to do so 
might result in them going under too. 

The mutual society, by contrast, must 
be a structure of grace for it assists its 
members to do good for others whilst ben- 
efitting others. It transforms the com- 
mandment to “love your neighbour as 
yourself" into a mechanism of sound fi- 
nance. The argument for demutualisation 
is improved efficiency. Yet by remaining 
mutual a building society can offer low- 


er mortgage rates and higher savings rates 
because, unlike banks, they do not have 
shareholders demanding dividends; the de- 
mutualised Halifax is raising its variable 
mortgage rate to 82 per cent from next 
month while Nationwide is increasing its 
rate to 7.85 per cent. But, while preserv- 
ing the self-interest of the strong, mutu- 
ality also offers help to those in need, 
promoting dignity, self-reliance and self- 
esteem. It is not a jam tomorrow or 
reward-in-heaven theology but one which 
tells us that the kingdom can be with 
ns now. 

The between-the-lines argument is not 
improved efficiency, it is improved prof- 
its - and profits which are acquired by 
stealing die accumulated wealth at our par- 
ents and grandparents. But they do not 
belong to us. we hold them as stewards 
for future generations. 

No doubt such a notion would be fan- 
ciful to the large number of “carpet- 
baggers" who last month, in the hope of 
future windfalls, deposited money in the 
remaining mutuals creating the biggest in- 
flow of new cash into building societies for 
more than a decade. (The Nationwide took 
in £1.3bn in new money - a rise so dra- 
matic it was forced to suspend all new 


die communion of saints or understands 
the Genesis sKny of how Esau was induced 
to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

I like to think that the 135 million 
members of the Nationwide realised this. 
And that the pendulum really is now swing- 
ing away from the ideology of individu- 
alism and back to the theology of 
community. 
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Banks suffer again on rumours of derivative losses —mm 


The stock market was tor- 
mented again by stories of de- 
rivative losses with Standard 
Chartered, the banking group, 
seen as a likely casualty. 

, The shares tell 46 Jp at one 
lime, dosing 33-Sp lower at 
971 - 5 p. The rumours suggested 
heavy losses on currency deals 
in the Far Hast following the 
devaluation of Thailand’s baht. 
But a Standard spokesman 
denied the bank had suffered 
baht losses. 

Footsie ended a lacklustre 
session dbwn 11.4 points at 
4*851.5. Granada, up 28 Jp to 
812Jp, was the best perform- • 
ing blue-chip, spurred by en- 
thusiastic comments from 
Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
' and Lehman Brothers. 

Centrica continued to score 
from the Panmure Gordon 
push, up 2.75p to 89J25p and 
Mercury Asset Manageme nt’s 
comeback kept on course wfth 
the shares 42p higher at l£80p. 

The Grand Metropolitan 


and Guinness merger cocktail 
became even more confusing 
with the two rejecting LVMFTs 
proposals but leaving the way 
open for further talks. The re- 
sponse left GrandMet lOp 
lower at 609p and Guinness 
IJp'off at 597p. 

Commercial Union, the in- 
surer, hardened 17.Jp to700p 
with Salomon Brothers moving 
from hold to buy. 

Elsewhere Prion provided 
further evidence the market 
does not take prisoners. Once 
a high Ayer disappoints its re- 
actio a is decisive, even cruel 

For a long while Psion, the 


hand- held computer group, 
mesmerised the market, evolv- 


of the often tormented British 
computer industry. 

Toe shares arrived on the old 
USM in March, 1988, at 97p. 
Early years were difficult and 
they hit a 13p low in 1991. But 
from then on it was beady 
progress - until last month 
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when the shares peaked at 
509p. Yesterday they fell a fur- 
ther 26 Jp 313p. . 

. That frequent interruption 
to a share’s progress -a profit 
.warning -caused the damage. 
In June chairman and creator 
David Potter launched his new 
Series 5 machines to critical ac- 
claim. Unfortunately, the cel- 
ebrations were somewhat 
muted as he felt obliged to is- 
sue a profit warning. 

It seems retailers, already 
overstocked with the Series 3 
model, had slashed orders un- 
til they could get the new com- 
puters. inevitably, the strong 
pouud was a further danmgmg 
influence. 

Last year Psion made profits 


of £16m. The warning 
prompted forecasts for this 
year to be slashed from £24m 
to nearer £16 Jm. 

When it was still regarded as 
a. Hashing, go-ahead company 
Prion attempted to take over 
AmstnuL Following its reor- 
ganisation Amstrad shares are 
now, at Z78Jp, trading around 
theh highest tor six years. They 
are due to be suspended on 
Thesday. Assuming the recon- 
struction is approved, shares of 


ties. Hays, which walked away 
last year, fell 11 Jp to 564 Jp. 
Sources close to the company 
said it did not plan to mount 
another takeover. 

Johnson Matthey, the metals 
group, rose 5 Jp to 570p after 
JCL the South African group. 


wiD start trading on 4 August. 

Christian SaSvesen, the dis- 
tribution and storage group, 
added 22p to 319Jp on sug- 
gestions bigger rival Hays 
would renew takeover bostili- 


Ebh shares at 560p. Gnlwurth , 
an engineer, advanced 36Jp af- 
ter BL a Kuwaiti group, made 
an agreed 396p a share offer. 

- Hading warnings Too k their 
toD. UtOitec, a water treatment 


47Jp after producing yet an- 
other grim trading statement 
and Hozelock, the garden 
equipment group blamed 
June's downpours for washing 
out sales. 

With sterling also having an 
impact it said profits would be 
lower than expected, prompt- 
ing HSBC to lower its forecast 
by 38 per cent to £6 Jm. The 
shares feQ 78p to 280p. Paper 
maker James Cropper, com- 


plaining of diffi cult times, gave 
up 26_5p to 3 15p. 

Biocompatibles Interna- 
tional, weak recently on wor- 
ries over its proposed licensing 
deal with US giant Johnson & 
Johnson, rallied I25p to LlOSp*. 
Merrill Lynch was thought to 
be making positive noises. 

VideaLogk rose 6p to53p on 
hopes it is winning the race to 
supply virtual reality tech- 
nology to Sega's new genera- 
tion of video games. Trocadero 
pulled out of its long decline 
with the appointment of John 
Conlan, ex- First Leisure Cor- 
poration. as chairman. The 
shares rose 5.75p to 24p. 

Struggling Dalkeith Inns is 
selling its nine pubs to Inn- 
trepreneur for £1. 65m. After 
debts, its assets are expected to 
be £1 J5m cash - 24p a share. 
Tbe shares edged ahead to 19p. 
As a cash shell, shares of 
Dalkeith, an old plantation 
company, will probably be sus- 
pended. 


□BruntcfilTe Aggregates, 
which has admitted a take- 
over approach, put ou4J5p to 
38p as Ehnstone, the old -41- 
b righto a, emerged as a likely 
predator. It has acquired, for 
around 40p in cash and 
shares, the 937 per cent 
Bruntcliffe stake held by 
Bodfari Quarries, an unquot- 
ed Welsh group. Aggregate 
Industries is Bruntcfiffe's 
biggest shareholder with 23 
or possibly 27 per cent. Enn- 
stone shares shaded to 3~25p. 

CJCompco Holdings, a prop- 
erty group, appears to be 
adopting a more positive pro- 
file. It recently met four insti- 
tutions and Credit Lyonnais 
Laing and Albert E Sharp are 
keen on the group. Stronger 
institutional support is demo- 
nstrated by Equitable life in- 
creasing its stake. Sharp 
expects profits this year up 
more than £lm at £3. 95m. 

The shares are 162Jp. 
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Guinness acts to foil Arnault assault I Pitcher 


Andrew Yates 

Bernard Arnault was last night 
having to rethink his strategy to 
block the £23bu merger be- 
tween Guinness and Grand 
Metropolitan, as the two UK 
drinks companies threatened to 
make a radical change to the 
terms of the deal. 

Guinness and Grand Metro- 
politan said that they were pre- 
pared to raise the level of 
shareholder support needed to 
block die deal to 50 per cent, 
even though they would face an 
extra tax bill of up to£70m. Mr 
Arnault, who heads the LVMH 
luxury goods group in France, 
has busily been increasing his 
slake in GrandMet and lobby- 
ing for support from institutions 
to muster a blocking vote - 
which is 25 per cent under the 
current bid terms. 

More than £lbn have been 
spent by LVMH on building up 
a 11.06 per cent stake in 
GrandMet, and Mr Arnault 
now faces the prospect of hav- 
ing to spend billions more if he 
sticks with the same tactics. 

The potentially fatal blow 
made against Mr Arnault’s 
campaign yesterday came just 
24 hours after the combative 
Frenchman claimed the merg- 
er was dead in the water, and 
claims that he could muster sup- 
port from institutional share- 
holders to reach the 25 percent 
blocking targeL Analysts said it 
Mr Arnault would struggle to 
command more than 50 per 
cent of die vote. 

Philip Yea, Guinness' finance 
director, said: “If we find a rock 
in the road we can drive around 
it. We have made sure we have 
done our homework and we 
have contingencies in hand to 
deal with Mr Arnault. An extra 


£70m of stamp duty is a drop in 
the ocean compared to what we 
can gain from a merger of 
GrandMet and Guinness." 
Anthony Greener, chairman of 
Guinness, added: “This deal will 
go thro ug h, it will create £4bn 
of extra value for our share- 
holders." 

However, LVMH claimed 
that it could still scupper the 
deal. “We believe we can stop 
the deal with 25 per cent of the 
vote. It would give us the pow- 
er to prevent the transfer of as- 
sets between GrandMet and 
Guinness among other things," 
a spokesman said yesterday. 

GrandMet and Guinness yes- 
terday also slammed Mr Ar- 
nault’s alternative proposals to 
form a wines and spirits busi- 
ness, incorporating Moet Hen- 
□essy, the spirits subsidiary of 
LVMH, the IDV business of 
Guinness and the United Dis- 
tillers arm of Guinness. Hie 
plan would involve the de- 
merger of Pilsbury and Burger 
King. GcandMet’s food manu- 
facturing and fast food busi- 
nesses, and the brewing arm of 
Guinness. 

GrandMet and Guinness 
vehemently ruled out any im- 
minent demergers, claiming 
they would destroy £1.5bn of 
shareholder value. Analysts be- 
lieve the total demerger bill 
could easily top £2bn due to the 
loss of purchasing power 
economies in the group. 

John McGrath, chief execu- 
tive of GrandMet, said: “These 
proposals from LVMH will de- 
stroy shareholder value, pri- 
marily due to the US tax costs 
of separating these business. No 
board in their right mind would 
be prepared to do a deal that 
would destroy £lJbn of share- 
holder value and then have 
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Tony Greener, chairman of Guinness (left), and George Bull, his GrandMet counterpart, claim the deal wOi succeed 


pay a premium for Moet 
Hennessy." 

Mr MiGrath accepted that the 
three way merger of the spirits 
business would bring extra cost 
savings of £65m, over and above 
the £175m that GMG Brands 
would create. But be denounced 
Mr Arnault's demands for a 35 
per cent stake in a combined spr- 
its group and cast aspersions on 
LVMtTs projections that the 


spirits group would bring in 
extra revenue of £65m. “Mr 
Arnault's proposals involve 
transferring £130m of share- 
holder value from GMG share- 
holders to LVMH shareholders. 
The revenae benefits that 
LVMH predict are unrealistic ac- 
cording to our analysis," be said. 

A fund manager at one of 
GrandMet's institutional share- 
holders said: “Mr Arnault will 


have to come up with something 
substantially better than he has 
put op the table so far to get 
enough support for his ideas. At 
the moment, we are dearly 
siding with the management and 
I expect most of the other large 
shareholders are too." 

Mr Arnault has indicated he 
is willing to take a lower stake 
in a combined spirits group by 
swapping some of his Moet 


Hennessy assets and share- 
holdings in GrandMet and 
Guinness fora slake in the de- 
merged food and brewing in- 
terests. He would also consider 
a watertight commitment from 
GMG Brands, the planned new 
name of the merged Guinness 
and GrandMet groups, to 
demerge businesses in the 
future. 

GrandMet and Guinness are 
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willing to push ahead with the 
merger without Moet 
Hennessy. 

George Bull. GrandMet’s 
chairman, said: This b a bit like 
the tail wagging the dog. Moet 
Hennessy would only increase 
the size of the spirits portfolio 
by 3 per cent and the size of the 
wines and spirits business by 6 
per cent- It is tiny relative to the 
deal we are talking about." 
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Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 

The economy is expanding fast 
enough to make itodds-on that 
the cost of borrowing will soon 
rise for the fourth month run- 
ning, City economists have con- 
cluded. 

Figures for gross domestic 
product the widest measure of 
the economy, showed that it 
grew at an uncomfortable pace 
in Ibe second quarter of the 
year. Although manufacturing 
output was flat in the three 
months to June, services such 
as management consultancy, 
transport and retailing are 
booming. 

The lit important official fig- 
ures before die next meeting of 
the Bank of England’s Mone- 
tary Policy Committee on 7 
August, they are expected to 
have a crucial influence on its 
decision. Most City experts 
reckon Ibe committee will opt 
for a fourth quarter-point rise 
in interest rates to 7 percent de- 
spite the pain that the strong 
pound is inflicting on exporters. 

“That might stay the hand of 
the committee, but it would 
merely delay the inevitable," 
stud Kevin Darlington at Hoare 
Govett. 

According to the Office for 
National Statistics, GDP in- 


creased by 0.9 per cent in the 
second quarter of the year, tak- 
ing it to a level 3.4 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. The 
quarterly increase was the same 
as in January to March but 
lower than the 1.1 percent rise 
in the final quarter of ls§t year. 

‘ However, annual growth has 
picked up from 2.9 per cent at 
the end of 19%, compared with 
a trend rate of 23 to 2J per 
cenL It is widely expected to 
climb further as the year pro- 
gresses. fuelled by the windfall 
building society shares, rising in- 
comes and falling unemploy- 
ment. 

Full details on the latest 
quarter are not yet available, but 
total output of the service in- 
dustries rose by 1 3 per cent and 
4.5 per cent year on year. The 


growth was widespread, the 
ONS said, but wrongest in busi- 
ness services such as manage- 
ment consultancy and computer 
, services., Transport and com- 
munication, and distribution, 
hotels and catering also ex- 
panded rapidly. 

In sharp contrast, manufac- 
turing output was roughly flat 
in the second quarter. It fell in 
May, but the ONS indicated 
that it has recovered some- 
what in June. 

The unbalanced nature of the 
budding boom has alarmed 
economists. Some predict a 
sharp slowdown in 1998, when 
the windfall has been and gone, 
the overvalued pound finally 
eats into export volumes and the 
effect of increased borrowing 
costs works through. 


GDP growth 


Robert Barrie, an economist 
at BZW. said: “A lot of influ- 
ences will slow the economy 
down. The effect of the strong 
exchange rate will be very pow- 
erful and very painful. It will 
have knock-on effects on the 
rest of the economy." 

Simon Briscoe, head of re- 
search at Nikko Europe, said 
yesterday's figures already 
showed the economy growing at 
a slower pace than at the end 
of last year. “I don’t think the 
Bank should raise interest rales, 
and I don’t think they will in Au- 
gust," he said. 

This was a minority view, 
however. Most City analysts 
think the MCP will continue to 
put more weight on the signs of 
buoyant consumer spending 
and services than on the early 
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evidence of weaker exports and 
manufacturing industty. 

“With the Bank’s sight* set 
firmly on the future - and in par- 
ticular on the likely impact of 
windfall payouts on high street 
spending - further rises in in- 
terest -rates over the coming 1 
months look certain," said 1 
Jonathan Loynes at HSBC 
Markets. 

David Bloom ai James Capel 
warned that the latest figures 
did not yet include any sizeable 
impact from windfall gains. “In 
the third quarter they should 
come through by the bucket- 
load, pushing the service sector 
to levels where inflation pres- 
sures will further exert them- 
selves," be said. 

Few see any hope of relief 
from the strong pound in the 
near future, although it did dip 
yesterday following reports that 
two big banks haabeen selling 
sterling. It fell to just over 
DM3.05 before rallying. Its in- 
dex against a range of curren- 
cies ended 0.1 lower at 106.2. 

The remaining figures due 
before 7 August - consumer 
credit and the CBrs distributive 
trades survey on the one hand 
and industrial output along 
with the monthly purchasing 
managers survey on the other 
- are not expected to alter the 
balance of the Bank’s decision. 


Sameena Ahmad 

A new technology index this 
autumn to track shares in some 
of the UK’s most innovative and 
fastest-growing stocks is set to 
be introduced in the autumn by 
FTSE International, the body 
that decides how companies 
are classified on the UK sloe k 
market. FTSE International is 
also considering a separate clas- 
sification for biotechnology 
companies. 

Steven Mile at FTSE In- 
ternational jointly owned by the 
London Stock Exchange and the 
Financial Times, said there was 
growing need for independent 
technology indices like those 
that exist on US exchanges. 
"Fund managers want to 
develop specialist funds to tap 
companies which may have fast 
growth potential. Demand for a 
technology index is increasing." 
Mr Vale said. 

The plan to single out bio- 
technology companies would 
not create a separate biotech 
index, but allow investors to 
identify biotech from “regu- 
lar" pharmaceutical compa- 
nies. Bio techs will be defined as 
those at the leading edge of 
research with a focus on R&D. 


It would not be based on 
market capitalisation. As 
biolechs developed they would 
be reclassified as pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, defined as those 
like Glaxo Wellcome which 
make and market drugs as well 
as develop them. 

Although details of the 
names and number of compa- 
nies qualifying for the technol- 
ogy index have not yet been 
finalised, a range of stock 
market sectors will be repre- 
sented including all the biotech 
groups. Within the media sec- 
tor, electronic data publishers, 
like, perhaps, MAID will be in- 
cluded. From support services, 
companies to be included are 
Internet groups, information 
technology consultancies and 
services companies and pro- 
ducers and distributors of com- 
puter software, Mr Vile said. 
Likely candidates are Serna, 
Logica. Parity, FI and RM- 

Tbe definition of engineering 
companies to be included are 
producers of components and 
equipment for the aircraft and 
defence sector. The technolo- 
gy index would be a sub-sector 
of existing classifications and 
companies would also be rep- 
resented in their original sectors. 


Pitcher 
to resign 
at United 
IJtilities 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Shareholders in United Utilities 
called on the company's chair- 
man, Sir Desmond Pitcher, to 
resign yesterday at an ill- 
tempered annual meeting in 
Manchester. Shareholders also 
criticised the level of executive 
pay and demanded shorter con- 
tracts Tor directors to minimise 
the cost of any future board- 
room departures. 

It was also ann ounced yes- 
terday that Sir Dick Evans, the 
British Aerospace chief execu- 
tive, is to join the board as a 
non-executive director, in a 
move seen as a victory' for in- 
stitutions keen to reduce Sir 
Desmond’s boardroom ptwer. 

The row at the AG.Y1 came 
after Sir Desmond refused to 
tell shareholders why the Unit- 
ed Utilities board had ousted 
chief executive. Brian Staples, 
on Monday after it passed a vole 
of no-confidence in hint. 

To a round of applause from 
the floor, one shareholder told 
Sir Desmond: “This is the sec- 
ond chief executive officer that 
we have lost under your chair- 
manship and I do not think, 
therefore, you should remain as 
chairman of the company if you 
will not justify your actions." 

Mr Staples, one of the so- 
called “fat cats" of the utilities 
sector, left abruptly on Monday 
amid suggestions of boardroom 
concern over his private life. 
The company has denied that 
Mr Staples’ decision to leave his 
wife and move in with the Sir 
Desmond's former secretary 
was a factor in his departure. 

Mr Staples is line for a pay- 
off of around £600,000. His 
predecessor BobThian.who left 
three years ago, departed with 
£670,000 in compensation. 

Asked later if he had ever 
considered resigning. Sir Des- 
mond said: “Quite simply, no. 
Certainly not when I play ed <3 
major part in taking lit [the 
compaxtyj'from £l2ba to almost 
a £4bn company and a major 
multi-utility." 

He claimed he and Mr Sta- 
ples had parted on good terms: 
“There is no personal animosity 
and there never has been any. 
He left the company on Mon- 
day and we shook hands. It's like 
losing a friend. It's a sad mo- 
ment. But life goes on. None of 
us is indispensable." 

Sir Desmond rejected claims 
that institutions had put pres- 
sure on him to stand down to a 
□on-executive role. There were 
calls for a change in my role at 
the AGM a year ago. Subse- 
quent to that we have met all 
our institutional shareholders. 
They understand our roles and 
we've not heard anything from 
them on this issue." 

Sir Desmond also attacked 
the windfall tax. He said it 
would trigger a “comprehensive 
review” of discretionary revenue 
and capital expenditure, cust- 
omer rebates and voluntary 
compensation schemes. United 
shares dosed up 2-5p at 733.5p. 


Sentences for fraudsters caught by spelling error 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 

An elaborate plot to defraud the 
banking system ended at Birm- 
ingham Crown Court yesterday 
with prison sentences for the 
scam’s ringleaders. The court 
also ordered the seizure of a 
BMW car belonging to one of 
the gang which had been used 
in a car chase across Oxfordshire 
as the police moved in on (he 
ring in March 1996. 

Sanjeev Rana was sentenced 
to three years, while his accom- 
plices. Sukjit Virk and Saiwant 


Bast received jail terms of 12 
months each. A fourth defen- 
dant. Deepak Panwar, win serve 
12 months' detention in a young 
offenders institution. Rajeev 
Rana, the owner of the BMW, 
is to be sentenced in January. 

The scam perpetrated by the 
ring involved forging letters of 
authority from one of a bank’s 
commercial customers, request- 
ing the transfer of money from 
its account to another account 
at a different bank. The account 
information needed to set up the 
transfer was asked for over the 
telephone from the victim com- 


panies on the pretext of setting 
up a transfer under the banka 
automated payment system. 

For the scheme to work, the 
conspirators had to find people 
who were willing for their ac- 
counts to be used to receive the 
transferred funds. The recipient 
of the funds usually got to keep 
a percentage of the money. 

Philip Lewis, a lawyer at the 
Serious Fraud Office, which 
brought the case with the West 
Midlands Police Fraud Squad, 
said: “This fraud was alarmingly 
simple to carry out. Had the 
defendants succeeded in all of 


their dishonest efforts the loss 
would have been over £7m." 

After his arrest Sukjit Virfc told 
police he had become involved 
m the fraud because he had no 


you go out to bars, drink cham- 
pagne, get girls, live a life". 

One of the stooges whose ac- 
counts were used to collect the 
money, Richard Culverhouse, 
was yesterday fined £1,000 and 
ordered to pay £1,000 in costs. 
He bad £32,000 worth of assets 
seized which are to paid to 
National Westminster Bank. 

Between December 1995 and 


May 1996 the big d earing banks 
were defrauded of almost £2m. 
They were only stopped after a 
simple spelling mistake repeat- 
ed on each of the 131 separate 
letters sent by tbe gang linked 
all tbe attempts. The recurrent 
use of the mis-spelt “sincerfy" 
when signing off the letters 
demonstrated all the fraudulent 
transactions were connected. 

On 11 March 1996, Rana and 
Virk were arrested and charged 
at Wantage in Oxfordshire, 
where Vint had just delivered 
one of the forged letters of au- 
thority to a branch of Barclays 


Bank. Tbe arrests followed a car 
chase during which they bad 
thrown from the car various 
items of incriminating evidence, 
including a mobile phone used 
to phone up target companies. 

The scam continued even 
after they were arrested and told 
they had been captured on 
video researching target com- 
panies at Companies House 
and delivering forged letters. 
Knowing this, they continued to 
seek information from Com- 
panies House by post while on 
trail and arranged for the letters 
to be delivered bv taxi drivers. 


Huntingdon 
faces US test 
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Sameena Ahmad 

Huntingdon Life Sciences, the 
animal testing group which 
faces losing its UK licence fol- 
lowing a Home Office investi- 
gation into animal cruelty, will 
come under new pressure in the 
US on Monday. 

A- Virginian court is to rule 
whether Peta, an animal rights 
group, can show footage of 
animal cruelty at Huntingdon 
to the US Department of 
Agriculture, the media and the 
public. The Department is 
responsible for deciding 
whether a company is fit to con- 
duct animal experiments. 

Tbe US represents more 
than one-fifth of Huntingdon's 
sales. Ingrid Newkirk, president 
of Peta said: “We are fighting 
tooth and nail for the right to 
show what was done to animals 
inside Huntingdon's New Jer- 
sey lab." Huntingdon, which 
was the subject of a disturbing 
Channel 4 documentary in 
March showing beagles being 
punched and shaken at its UK 
labs, had obtained a court or- 
der preventing Peta from 
showing video footage shot in 
the US. 

Christopher Cliffe, Hunt- 
ingdon's chief executive, said 
that he was confident the group 
would continue trading in the 


US. “Tbe USDA inspected us 
in April and again in May. We 
have a dean bill of health." . 

Dealings in Huntingdon's 
shares were suspended yester- 
day. Tbe company has until 
November to meet 16 stringent 
conditions imposed by the 
Home Office before it can ap- 
ply for a new licence. Mr Cliffe 
said the company bad already 
met many of the demands. “We 
are confident we can complete 
all the necessary changes." 

Several of Huntingdon's 
customers said that they would 
wait to see if the company was 
successful in re-applying for its 
licence before awarding new 
business. A spokesman for 
Novartis said: “We won't be 
placing any new studies with 
them and we will be monitor- 
. ing existing studies more 
carefully.'’ 

Merck, tbe US drugs giant 
confirmed that the company did 
use Huntingdon in the UK and 
had not yet decided whether to 
commission any new contracts. 

Smith Kline Beecham said: 
“Our confidence in them has 
been completely dented. We 
won’t be giving them any further 
work." 

Zeneca said that the group 
“is no longer on our list of op- 
tions" until it improved its 
standards. 
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JEREMY WARNER 


‘No right-thinking 
person would these 
- days feet comfortable 
with the. idea of 
un-eiected trade 
unionists running the 
country. Why should 
we feel any happier 
if it is businessmen 
pulling the levers 
of power?" 



mix 


•usinessmen and industrialists are crop- 
1 ping up in Government all over the place 
these days. It’s all part of Tbny Blair’s new 
inclusive" approach to running the coun- 
ty. Nobody would argue too much about the 
idea of this, even if New Labour’s beholden 
view of the “can do" attributes of success- 
ful businessmen sometimes seems a trifle 
naive. Business can teach government a lot 
about effective decision-making, problem- 
solving and the needs of die economy. 

But m die end public policy is for dvU ser- 
vants and the politicians who control rhpm j 
and business is for b usinessme n; the two usu- 


right-t hmkin g person would these days feel 
comfortable with the idea of un-eiected 
trade unionists running the country. Why 
should we feel any happier if it is business- 
men pulling die levers of power? Within 
their, own organisations their control is. 
alreacfy almost absolute. Do we really want 
them dictating public policy, too? 

Even accepting that they do have a valu- 
able contribution to make to formulating 
policy (which they plainly do), the appoint- 
ment of particular individuals to key, posi- 
tions carries obvious dangers. The potential 
for conflict of interest and' embarrassment 
is already apparent 

One of Mr Blair’s business buddies - 
Robert Ayiin& chief executive of British Air- 
ways - already finds himself: embroiled in 


strike action, his handling of which has so 
far proved questionable, to put it at its most 
charitable. Now Martin Thyior, exec- 
utive of Barclays Bank and recently 
appointed to head the Government’s review 
of tax and benefit finds himself faring 
strike action, too. It would be silly to sug- 
gest Mr Blah’s association with these two 
people means the Government is wholly in 
support of whatever they do in -their own 
businesses. Crony-ism nonetheless invariably 
involves a set of shared views, altitudes and 
a high degree of mutual support One man’s 
inclusion is another’s exclusion. 

Nor is it just the forces of Old Labour that 
feel disturbed by it alL John Redwood’s 
attack on Lord Simon, minister for com- 
petitiveness in Europe, may seem nit-pick- 
ing and petty, but the former BP chairman 
was indeed less open than he should have 
been about his substantial sbarelvikEhig in 
BP, and arguably he shouldn’t have the 
shares at all now that be is a government 
minister. Furthermore, the wider potential 
for conflict of interest in LordSimon’s posi- 
tion is cnty too obvious in a world where the 
power ana influence of the oil companies is 
a constant source of controversy and friction. 

The same sort of niggling doubt might be 
expressed about the appointment of Peter 
Davis to head up the welfare to work 
review. He's the man from the Pru, which 
lest it be forgotten has one of the worst 


records in the industry in clearing up the 
pensions mis- selling «mnrfaT- Strangely, the 
Pru has been largely untouched by the 
“name and shame* campaign to force the 
industry into actioo launched by Helen Lid- 
dell, Economic Secretary to the Heasury. 

The Government may also have under- 
estimated the degree to which these appoint- 
ments would anger businessmen not sum- 
moned to the burdens of public office. The 
latest example of this effect is the grandly 
named “Musk; industry and new Creative 
Industries Thsk Force" being established by 
Chris Smith, the Heritage Secretary. Mr 
Smith announced the task force at the g*rne 

rime as changing the name Of' hfr riepai tmanf 

to the Stalimst-souocfing Department of Cul- 
ture, Media and Sport. “My department’s 
old name was backward-looking and did not 
do justice to the range of wodcwe cover," 
Mr Smith insisted. Tbe-hee, went everyone 
in the music industry. 

Until they learnt who was going to be on 
the task force, that is. With Richard Bran- 
son, Sir David Puttnam, Alan McGee (of 
Creation Records) and various other assem- 
bled hiwies nicely tucked into the action, 
the task force begins to look more like an 
opportunity for the promotion of self-inter- 
est than anything else. This observation 
would seem a tittle unfair but for the fact that 
the task force’s objective has been defined 
as that of increasing “creative activity and 


excellence in the UK". Wbotiness like this 
rather invites such cynicism That’s certainly 
how much of the music industry views iL 
1 shouldn’t perhaps be overly critical 
about ail this. The Government is at least 
showing willing in attempting to esrablish a 
partnership with business. Moreover, the 
attempt to engage traditionally detached 
business people in finding solutions to com- 
plex social and economic problems is one 
that obviously deserves support- On the 
other hand, foe Government may be stor- 
ing np all kinds of trouble for itself with its 
business-led task forces. You can hardly 
blame business people for getting upset 
when their main competitor is helping to set 
government policy. 

W hat ever happened to “irrational exu- 
berance”. You remember. That was the 
thing Alan. Greenspan went cm about late last 
yearwheo the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was at just 6,400. if the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board thought the market 
was too high then, what does he think now 
with the Dow more than 25 per cent higher 
at mote than 8,000. 

Whatever it is, he’s not saying. He was 
silent on the matter daring his Congressional 
testimony this week. There was no talk of a 
stock-market bubble, or of pricking it with 
a sharp rise in rates. Indeed, he had noth- 
ing but praise fixe the US economy, which 


seems to be jogging along with the ease of 
a highly trained long-distance runner. 

So has be changed his mind? Oris h sim- 
ply that he doesn't want to be the cause of 
a stock market crash, as he nearly was last 
time he opened his mouth on the matter? 
It is probably a combination of the two. Mr 
Greenspan has already qualified his remarks 
about irrational exuberance in markets by 
suggesting the exuberance could be justified 
by stropg earnings growth.That is wbai cor- 
porate US seems to be delivering right now. 

Even so, you have to believe the business 
cycle has been abolished for good to think 
stock prices justified at these levels. Perhaps 
because the US is the US - easily capable 
of accommodating the whackiest of sects and 
ideas - there are some quite respectable 
economists who actually believe this. Most 
of us will continue to take a rather more 
sceptical view, however, and for us. await- 
ing a big stock market correction has become 
a oit like waiting for the death of Deng 
Xiaoping. Everyone knows it will happen 
eventually. It is just a question of when. 

Personally I'm rather hoping it won’t be 
for fortnight or so yet, because I wouldn’t 
want to miss the fun. I’m off to France for 
a few weeks to take advantage of the soar- 
away pound, another phenomenon lamen- 
tably unlikely to last for long. Unless, of 
course, you believe that Britain too has dis- 
covered economic nirvana. Mmmm. 
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Personal Finance Editor 

The Personal Investment Au- 
thority, the financial services 
regulator* is poised to confirm 
its hardening' stance a gains t 


a £140,000 
Network, a latge jgroup of in- 
dependent financial advi s ers. 

Details of the fine against 
MAE, which & in tfce final 
Stages pf tfcftfe fonnalised, 
com® days after The fadepot- 
deht ■ . rtfveafed that, another 
network, DBS Financial Man- 
agement, was about to face a 
record £$Q0>000 penalty.' 

Sirpoii Hudson, chairman of 
M&E^ yesterday declined to 
comment on the impending 
fore against lus own' network. 
However, Ire saftfc “Wshavfc had 
no problem with training and 
competence or fcompliance vis- 
itsbythePIA. 

“tike everyone else, we have 
been through f&e mangle from 
the Ff/is JwOTJsreview team. 
Wte are arrabtraUe to that as 
anyone* • 

He addfcd that be would be 
calling ftr arihflpjirylW the PIA. 
into bfcrw dedmOtis (® fines were 
allegedly {Ag made before the 
discqffmaif bodies that were 
supposed to’ agree them Bad 
even met';. .* 

A PlASpokegwofoaft refused 


to comment on any aspect of the 
regulator’s disriphnaiy strategy. 

The latest fine, the second- 
largest to date, will bo the third 
against networks of indepen- 
dent, advisers. A few weeks 
ago, the PIA fined Berkeley, 
another firm, £50,000 over the 
same issue. The fines are cer- 
tain to raise questions about 
whe ther large networks pan de- 
liver effective controls on their 
members. 

Networks, which have grown 
substantially since the PIA was 
formed in 1994, are supposed 
to Offer the safety of centralised 
compliance controls in return 
for some commission income. 

Yet last week, DBS Financial 
Management, chaired by Ken 
Dhvjrwho is also a leading fig- 
ure whlun the financial services 
industry and sits on the PIA 
board, was revealed tobe in the . 
regulator’s sights. DBS, which 
has 1,700 member firms with 
2^00 individual advisers, is the 
laigeht network of advisers in 
the UK. 

MAE, formed in November 
1967, is (he second-largest, with 
about 330 firms employing 650 
advisers. Average commission 


A recent survey on behalf of 
Money Marketing, a financial 
magazin e, showed that M&E 
has the highest proportion of 
former “tied agents and the 
smallest number of IFAs as 
members. 

Tied agents are ex-sal 
pie who were allowed to 
products of only a sin 
parry. By contrast, 
advise on any product 
Industry observers were sur- 


the 

corn- 

can 


with foe network as a whole tak- 
ing more than £?.2.Sm in com- 
nnsskm income last year. The 
firm’s mCmbers have more than 
70,000 clients among them. 


. Unlike other 
networks, it does not allow 
members to place business di- 
rectly with a product provider. 

All proposals have to be re- 
ferred to the company’s head 
office in Leeds, where they are 
cheated and only then referred 
to the relevant financial 
provider. Ibis should ensure for 
tighter controls over the firm’s 
members, something that M&E 
had previously claimed as a par- 
ticular strength. 

One member of a rival net- 
work, who would not be named, 
queried whether M&E’s con- 
trols were as strict at head of- 
fice level as had been claimed. 

But Mr Hudson said: “Ibis 
would have nothing to do with 
out com pliance systems. ” More 
firms were facing problems less 
with the extent of any pensions 
mis-selling than with the speed 
at which it was being deared up. 


Who will be in EMU? The financial markets' view 



French 
budget 
on target 
for EMU 

Magnus GMmond 


SraRg 


The budget measures unveiled 
at the start of the week to keep 
France within Maastricht deficit 
limits seem to have sharply 
increased confidence in the great 
monetary union project 

Swingeing corporate tax 
increases and cuts in spending 
look like squeezing the French 
economy to within a few tenths 
of a point of the deficit target 
of 3 per cent this year. But the 
money markets, now clearly 
banking on a broad EMU com- 
ing in on time in 1999, voted 
with their feet, driving the mark 
yet lower against safe-haven cur- 
rencies, notably the dollar and 
sterling. 

The mark has lost dose to 5 
p fennigs against the US cur- 
rency over the past week, tak- 
ing its depredation since the 
start of the year to 19 per cent. 

Even so, Martin Brookes of 
Goldman Sachs reckons the 
market has factored in an 
“overly optimistic'’ 86 per cent 
probability of EMU meeting 
the deadline. It is a relative 
scepticism shared by many of 
ourpaneL 

But our economists diverge 
over where the mark will go 
from here. Several pointed to 
hints the Bundesbank will raise 
rates to defend it, but Stephen 
King of James Capel said their 
research suggested a DM2 dol- 
lar if Spain and Italy are incl- 
uded in the first phase of EMU. 


BI bid for Cortworth to 
make chief £8m richer 


CtfgQF NtfMMt 


The thief executive of Ctetworth, the 
specialist engineering grotip, stands to 
sbarenwre than £8m wdh his family, the 
spo3sofa£93fenagteedbid being made 
forthe company byJBI Group. 

Kfl McMurrHy, CQBtwrath‘B chief exec- 
utive who, With his family, owns in excess 
cf 4 rmtBon shares, wffl make £838m from 
the deaLBI Group, which specialises in 
engineering products, has nafebed its of- 
fer at 196p per Cortworth sure. Graham 
V&gSter, me finance director, and his fam- 
ily wffl gain £3.48m, and the dnpnnan, 
Roger Rnnmgton,w31 pick npfZflgfiht 
Cortworth only floated on the stock 
market in December 1995, two years af- 
ter Mr McMurrayfada management buy- 
out from WflKams Holdings. 


Bfian Sedgfai. chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive ofBI, said yesterday that the two 
companies had synergies, particularly in 
metal forming and finishin g and plastic 
technologies. “BTS management wirii to 
grow the group’s core competences in 


The acquisition of Cort- 
worth is consistent with this strategy: 

Mr McMuxray said; “We are pleased 
with this new partnersbm. The oner rep- 
resents good vahie for Cortworth share- 
holders and foe combination of the two 


opportunities to extend our services in the 
markets common to both companies." 

The bid terms represent a premium of 
25.6 per cent to Cortworth’s share price 
ofl56paickse on Thursday. The shares 
soared 36^p to dose at 192Jp last night. 


Rain hits Hozelock forecasts 


Magnus Grimoad 


First it was drought, now it is flood 
— either way, the British weather has 
not beat kind to Hozelock, the coun- 
try’s biggest maker of garden hoses. 
Yesterday its shares plunged 78p to 
28©p, knocking £19m off the com- 
pany’s market value, after it warned 
that.tlte wettest June this centnry had 
hammered sales in what is normally 

the best seffing season of tbe year Not 
s nr pri siii gEn people have just not been 
buying hoses and the pain has con- 
tnused into July, which with June, nor- 
mally represents a quarter of the 
group’s annual t mn ovt a. 

Analysts wiped around £4m from 
their profit forecasts for this year in 
the Hghl of the warning, leaving ex- 
pectations at around £6J>m to £7m. 

The latest black doad to over- 


shadow Hozelock has scudded in 
from a blue sky Earlier this year It 
was fears over the exceptionally dry 
spring which wore hitting the share 
price, amid reports that foe l)K was 
“enjoying” the driest two years since 
foe I8fo century. The possibility that 
the water companies would have to 
reintroduce widespread hosepipe 
bans sent the shares spiralling down- 
wards from a high of 488p in Febru- 
ary prompting the company to issue 
a statement in April that in feet it was 
eqjqying “ideal selling conditions” of 
good weather with few r w a ter restric- 
tions. Hading was said to be “sub- 
stantially” ahead of last year 
All that has gone into reverse 
since June, which was “a diabolical 
month” according to HozeJock’s chief 
exe cuti v e , David CodBng. The period 
totted np total rainfall of 113mm. 


three-times foe long-run average 
and getting on for four-times foe 
31mm recorded injnne 1996. To add 
to Hazdodds woes, the strong pound 
is hitting foe third ofits sales exported 
to Europe. 

Although half the foreign business 
is covered by hedging contracts takes 
out last September; foe cnrrencyeflfect 
would shear £lm from profits foisye&i; 
the company warned. Geoff Douglas 
of Barclays de ZoeteWedd saidtrad- 
ing may come back next yeaq assum- 
ing a more normal sunumu; but there 
could be a modi bigger impact from 
currency He expects to cut Ms 1998 
forecast from £12xn to arocmd £%n- 

Hozelock said the recent departure 
of operations director Pan! Snowden, 
who sold £9JJ0Q-worth of shares at 
426p in Jn ne , had up connection with 
foe latest profits wanting. 


IN BRIEF 


ScotAm takeover claims senior victim 

The fell-out from the takeover by Prudential of Scottish Amica- 
ble dawne d its most senior victim yesterday with foe resignation 
of Paul Bradshaw, the Scottish life company’s deputy m anag ing 
director. Mr Bradshaw, who joined ScotAm from J Rothschild 
International in 1994, became deputy to the company’s manag- 
ing director, Roy Nicolson, in November last year. He had been 
seen as MrNioolson’s successor in the event of ScotAm's planned 
flotation and would have been in line for a share and cash bonus 
worth more than £lm had it taken place. 

Sources said that Prudential's successful takeover and the amal- 
ition of key areas of ScotAm’s operations with those of foe 
id reduced Mr Bradshaw’s role to the point where there 
was little option for him other than to leave. A ScotAm 
spokesman said that although be would give up his job immedi- 
ately, Mr Bradshaw would remain on the company's board until 
1 October and would continue to advise Mr Nicolson until then. 

SFA orders broker to stop trading 

The Securities and Futures Authority (SFA) has ordered Man- 
chester stockbroker John Siddall to cease trading for failing to 
maintain adequate finan cial resources. 

The broker has been told to stop trading immediately and to 
arrange for clients and the management of their accounts to be 
t ransfe rred to another firm. The SFA said that Siddall bad in- 
formed it on a number of occasions that it would rectify its fi- 
nancial position, hit by a £600,000 loss on a speculative Canadian 
share, but it had failed to do so. Last month two of Siddall’s for- 
mer directors were expelled from the SFA register of directors 
following a reprimand for the firm relating to share-dealing in 
Anglia Televison. 

Pendragon buys rival outlets for £44m 

Motor dealer Pendragon has paid rival Lex £44m for 17 volume 
car dealerships in a deal which both sides claim wiQ make them 
more profitable. Pendragon is also investing £22m over the next 
three years in building up the businesses it has bought, a further 
£2Sm expanding its Ford franchise in North London and the Home 
Counties and £16m in buying or opening additional outlets. The 

hatPdesderin the UK. Pendragon’s phmsare being financed by 
a rights issue of four new shares at 265p for every seven held to 
raise £56m. The businesses Pendragon is buying made a profit 
of £3.4m before interest on turnover of £350m in 1996. 

Blacks Leisure sales jump 10% 

The Blacks Leisure sports equipment and fashion retailer said 
that like-for-Uke sales in the 20 weeks to 19 July climbed by 10 
per cent compared with the same period a year earlier. Simon 
Ben, chairman, also told the annual meeting that FDa UK and 
O’Neill were continuing to make good progress. Lflre-for-Hke sales 
at First Sport, the group’s sports retail chain, was up 1 1 per cent 
over the previous year, in line with expectations. Blacks Outdoor, 
the group's outdoor leisure retailer, also reported an 1 1 per cent 
rise m tike-for-Hke sales, assisted try the unseasonably wet start 
to the summer. The group said it had opened nine stores since 
May and shut three. It hasl25 stores. 

Midlothian trims losses 

Heart of Midlothian, the recently floated Scottish football club, 
reported reduced losses of £l.lm in the year to 31 March, down 
from £1.4m. Turnover increased by 13 per cent to £4.9m and the 
company said it was using the £5m float proceeds to modernise 
foe stadium and improve the playing squad. Season ticket sales 
have boomed with 8,000 sold for the current season. This com- 
pares with just over 3,000 two years ago. 

Zenith Media 

In an article about Zenith Media in yesterday’s edition it was in- 
correctly stated that Christine Walker was previously group chief 
executive. 

Her position before she left Zenith a few months ago was as 
chief executive of foe London office. Morgan Stanley, foe US in- 
vestment h ank, is acting independently from Zenith in attempt- 
ing to find a buyer for foe group. Zenith says it has no plans to 
float on the stock market. 
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Pertugal(EstadD4 3014000 
!^j at< iaa a ai) 3*93000 
3 — > — Wl 08500 
Sn teUM 2«50 
-Maytltei 254380000 
Uoted SMKtftabr ^ 16420 


Uffe Financial FUtwes... 


Contract 




Bd 


SUBiEurmark 

3U9iEt*Dba 


3UbBjK*m 

aumr — 


nw* 


am ecu 

:n 
aso 



Sadtemant 

WgWLora 

EatConta 

Opan 


prtca 

tor day 

tradad 

internal 

87 

16-71 

16-23 

1646 

18*88 

64091 

30 

»• '-mg 


■0256 



30 


8U5 


5831t 

70080 

87 


C56B 

■ESJU 

2063 


8 T 

9280 

3283 

9280 

961 

■CBOT* 

30 


S2B7 


CM 

0608 

30 

8872 

9878 

8872 


290073 

30 

ss 

9063 

9053 


29*491 

30 

833* 

8023 

1*880 

05122 

90 

9387 

son 

936* 

WZ78 

8=2! 





0 

nfM 

gj 

8842 

9826 


9940 

9625 

52' 


q/ 

8570 

£72 4 ■ 

9570 

2336 

0488 

Vr 

9586 

9572 

9567 

QBB 

7BOO 

97 



*8500 

-008 

726S2 

30 


*560 

*960 

6 



Uffe FTSE 100 Index Option 

SaB te awn t prtca: 4800 doakig oflar priea 


Jti 

4*8 

Sap 

Oct 


nae 

mfttt 

zwtaa 

268/158 


TXHB8 

86/04 

89/148 

232/177 


W1B 

88/87 

81/172 

202/86 


CaO/Put 
4950 -MatyDla 
54/te* 

87/86 

KU20Z 

178226 . 18/161 


Energy. 

Brant Crude (S/barraQ Qaa oa (Wtomw) Vtm Prw*oct»t 

PE 530pm «ehB »ao> PE da» -chp — i 6pdCFNWEi«tea 


Sac 840 +004 

Oct 844 +004 

Nov 857 +0 nr 

Vofc 23514 


teg 8525 +-Q25 Sap 870 WamUMaadad 2037206 

3«p «« +475 Oct TS7S ItyMte 86/89 

Oca «J Nov ■ 880 ECGasol 8&T186 

tadBETB^S Wot 11141 Dm 885 FUrtOa BV88 


Commodity Indices Gsamd—t 

Bn. M* +8pot 3IDW KebgYTD Yter ago *s*aTr 

Mb 870-80 8694 +067 2S96 -W5 8626 -476 

870—80 29087 +003 23123 -08 26303 -823 

869-80 6853 +078 8568 -2251 6872 -458 

877-80 8775 +Q9S 8878 +1123 8438 +M2D 

Uwatock 870=00 0571 +U5 8103 +245 8Z34 +t7S 

PredOA kfetafe 873-80 4888 +018 463S4 -TtC7 49170 -822 

tOoMHdMJJV 


Industrial Metals. 

n avrm 


London Metal Exchanga 

Stoma Cadi 

3m*a 

Wm 

IKE Stocks 


dig 

AknHumHQ 

643-44 

40 A P 4ft 

■ 1686 

846625 

. 

4750 

AknMumAloy 

1435-45 

1460-70 

166 

5660 

- 

240 

Coppar A 

2338-38 

228990 

43yat 

195950 

+ 

650 

Laad 

634-6 

647-8 

6840 

116000 

+ 

65 

Motel 

66706880 

878095 

262* 

54076 

+ 

6 

Tar 

5305-6 

5356-65 

4856 

1640 

. 

205 

Zhc 

69091 

65899 

17734 

406925 

- 

4725 

Seflfcnwnt Conrerefen E/S 

S/Dm 

%H ' 

9twk nkanra i dang, ki uva 

mchmgamtBK 

16733 

18368 

1688 

mm'hmSSJuIr 




Precious Metals.. 




Spe* &Sqo 

pm to fez 

s 

E 

Cotna 

S 

£ 


8 £ 

PMkun 

4650 

3*686 

Bdamk 

346 

207 

Kntftends 

3231338 63/202 

Pstadun 

6600 

1635 

Brtemia5cB 

1» 

64 

Sore 

77/89 46/53 

Store spot 

42B 

255 

Brtovte25oz 

89 

53 

NObiBB 

48/435250/260 

Odd BuTn 

32196 

6230 

BritannieJO ce 

40 

24 

Mspteiaai 

380/346 67/207 


Agricultural mmawm 


CMS 


Cocoa 

Cotfao 

Bartay 

Potatoes 

Potteoas 

UFFE 

E/tarma 

LffE 

Stoma 

LFFE 

Etana 

LFFE 

ton 

m 

salty 

Jd 

m 

JJ 

661 

Sap - 

7*50 

NO v 

6100 

Vbfc 

. 


987 

Sep 

679 

to 

7705 

Mar 

7800 

Now 

. 

Dac 

620 

Nor 

670 

Jm 

7S00 

APT 

8800 


2350 

1W 

948 

Vbfc 

4484 

WjL- 

60 

55 ! 

60 

voL 

451 

6Ha 

Snore 

Mgtt 


Wbere 


Com 




LFFE 

Stem 

LFFE 

rated 

UFFE 

S/um 

cbot 

N-Lo 

Cantstouahti 

Sore 

Ocr 

Dac 

Mar 

33800 

■ojim 

aaun 

Ju 

& 

688 

656 

178 

Sap 

Nov 

JM 

6000 

6200 

6400 

nE 

Dac 

250259(750 

251-31650 

27100 

34900. 

vu 

26M 

hdn 

626 

Vbfc 

601 

Mar 

250-25625 

3(950 


Other Softs N .>m 

mq Itatz 9(N0^— Srtontn 

AugSap Copra tt) Stoma 

Oct Cotton (NY) uscartte 

tan 'Mod Acantflq 

Aug ftiJbflT Mcareflqj 

own SMM6D-any«4#i -mteM 


mo AudDa Soya OB FL/80ta 180 

1110 JU/Aug Coconut OI(hSAoma 5650 

7188 mq SuteMerOte.Stame unq 

tng Andrew Raparaed OBa/BOta 850 

2*30 JtfTAug teomdrenOI STtanm moo 


1-MElMp.l 


0 




PHILIPS 

ECOTONE 




W hen the new league season opens on August 9th 
a vast array of footballing talent will be on pa- 
rade for the first time. 

Arsenal and Chelsea have been the busiest clubs in the over- 
seas market, with Marc Overmars the most expensive re- 
cruit. The two London clubs can be expected to mount a 
strong challenge. Liverpool and Newcastle United will also 
he fighting for the title. 

However, Alex Ferguson's men will again be the team to 
beat. With the signings ofTfeddy Sheringham and Celio Sil- 
va from Brazil they are again the bookmakers 5 favourites 
to win the title. 

Can yon keep op with the changes? The Independent and 
Independent on Sunday are giving yon the chance. With 
a budget of £40 million, can you come up with a team to 
top them all in the Premiership this season? 


HOW TO ENTER. 

Firstly you will need to pick your team formation, of 
course there's your goalkeeper plus you&aveacboice 
of four formations for the others in your team: 


FORMATION A. 4-4-2 

4 Defenders, 4 Midfielders, 2 Strikers . • fy 

PORNWriON B. 4-3-3 

4 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, - 3 Strikers ' 

FORMATION a 5-3-2 

5 Defenders, 3 Midfielders, . ' 2 Strikers ‘v 

FORMATION D. 3*5*2 • 

3 Defenders, 5 Midfielders,' 2 Strikers - ' 

Once yon have chosen your formation pick your team 
of 12 players and 2 manager from the fist heknv. Play- 
ers can only play in the positions that they are listed lnjr 
der and then total value must not go over £40mfllioh. 
Having made a note of your team in our table dial our 
registration hotline. Please tty to use a tone telephone 
- one which makes tone noises whenyoo dial, although 
pulse telephones can be used to register your team, -? 



Register today, call: 

UK 0930-525-260 (tone) 
UK 0930-525-259 GM*) 
Republic of Ireland: 1550 131 659 

uk on* cmisop «•»«* v 'rf 

Y thf. independent 

INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 


THE ULTIMATE PRIZE 


The overall winner, the manager who at the end of the season accrues more points than any other will win a trip to the 1998 
World Cup in Ranee. With a companion, they wifi see all the action of a quarter-final and semi-final of their choice, plus 
the final In addition, the highest scoring team each month will win a pair of tickets to one of England's home internation- 
als at Wembley. 


HOW TO SCORE 



re score 
a keeper or a 


four point*, 
ender ev«y 

_ iSKSasassr^ 

a^SSSfo^The opinion of our experts ontiwro^* 
forlsfinaLBadi : ; player selected and starting a fi* 1 *® will 
be awarded one priinL 

- • Tfiy aMfifer is. given a Yellow Card they lose 1 point, 
Card they lose 3 pomts. Own goalA 


__*isjHvenaJ 

- scored or conceded, do not count. 

i choose will be award- 
ed 3 pdints if tifeir real-life team vita. ® awani- 


[ ho points are given if they lose. 


l/you«i^Statok»owT«cre»houiPWi|«'ri«q!coIlif>w'gp««fc*' , P* c,l,t * i * |,JM * 


Independent Team Market 


CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

VALUE 

<&*) 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

VALUE 

(£m) 

COD) 


GOALKEEPERS 

455 

Cox 

Bol 

25 

560 




-- — ■ 

456 

Elliot 

Bol 

3.0 

563 

300 

Seaman 

Ars 

4.0 

457 

Fairclough 

Bol 

2.0 

564 

303 

Lakic 

Ars 

1.0 

458 

Tbggart 

Bol 

23 

565 

304 

Manninger 

Ars 

3.0 

459 

Bergsson 

Bol 

13 

566 

305 

Bosnich 

AV 

4.0 

460 

Duberry 

Chel 

3.0 

567 

306 

Oakes 

AV 

1.5 

• 463 

Petrescu 

Che 

3.0 

568 

307 

Watson 

Bar 

1.0 

464 

Lambourde 

Che 

3.0 

569 

308 

Lesse 

Bar 

1.0 

465 

Leboeuf 

Che 

5.0 

570 

309 

Flowers 

Bla 

5.2 

466 

Sinclair 

Che 

23 

573 

330 

Filan 

Bla 

1.5 

467 

Daish 

Cov 

2.7 

574 

333 

Branagan 

Bol 

1.2 

468 

Shaw 

Cov 

2.2 

575 

334 

De Goey 

Che 

1.0 

469 

Burrows 

Cov 

2.2 

576 

335 

Grodas 

Che 

1.0 

470 

Haworth 

Cov 

1.5 

577 

336 

Ogrizovic 

Cov 

2.2 

473 

Edwortby 

CP 

1.5 

578 

337 

Hedman 

Cov 

1.0 

474 

Gordon 

CP 

2.0 

579 

338 

Nash 

CP 

1.0 

475 

Muscat 

CP 

1.0 

580 

339 

Day 

CP 

1.0 

476 

Tbttle 

CP 

2.0 

583 

340 

Poom 

Der 

1.2 

477 

Linighan 

CP 

2.0 

584 

343 

Hoult 

Der 

1.6 

478 

Roberts 

CP 

3.0 

585 

344 

Southall 

Eve 

3.0 

479 

Hreidresson 

CP 

1.0 


345 

Gerrard 

Eve 

1.5 

480 

Stimac 

Der 

3.3 


346 

Martyn 

Lee 

33 

483 

C Powell 

Der 

1.8 


347 

Beeney 

Lee 

1.2 

484 

Laursen 

Der 

1.5 

600 

348 

Keller 

Lei 

2.5 

485 

Eranio 

Der 

23 

603 

349 

Poole 

Lei 

1.5 

486 

Phelan 

Eve 

1.9 

605 

350 

James 

Liv 

3.5 

487 

Short 

Eve 

3.0 

606 

353 

Warner 

Liv 

1.0 

488 

Watson 

Eve 

2. 7 

607 

354 

Scbmeichel 

Man 

5.5 

489 

Unsworth 

Eve 

3.0 . 

608 

355 

Van Der Gouw Man 

1.2 

490 

Hindi cliff e 

Eve 

3 3 

609 

356 

Given 

New 

2.5 

493 

Bilic 

Eve 

4.0 

630 

357 

Hislop 

New 

2.5 

494 

Kelly 

Lee 

3.6 

633 

358 

Pressman 

SW 

3.0 

495 

Wether all 

Lee 

2.5 

634 

359 

Taylor 

Sou 

1.8 

496 

Molenaar 

Lee 

2.5 

635 

360 

Beasant 

Sou 

1.0 

497 

Dorigo 

Lee 

1.2 

636 

363 

Walker 

7bt 

3.4 

498 

Robertson 

Lee 

2.5 

637 

364 

Bardsen 

Tot 

1.0 

499 

Walsh 

Lei 

2.2 1 

638 

365 

Miklosko 

WH 

1.5 

500 

Whitlow 

Lei 

1.2 | 

639 

366 

Sullivan 

Wim 

2.7 

503 

Elliott 

Lei ’ 

1.2 

640 





504 

Watts 

Lei 

1.6 

643 


DEFENDERS 


505 

Wright 

Liv 

3.0 

644 




- — - 

506 

Ruddock 

Liv 

3.0 

645 

400 

Dixon 

Ars 

2.5 

507 

Harkness 

Liv 

1.2 1 

646 

403 

Upson 

Ars 

2.0 

508 

Kvarme 

Liv 

2.5 1 

647 

404 

Petit 

Ars 

4.2 

509 

Bjornebye 

Liv 

2.5 . 

648 

405 

Grimendi 

Ars 

2.7 

530 

Matteo 

Liv 

3.0 1 

649 

406 

WinterbuTD 

Ars 

2.5 

533 

McAteer 

Liv 

3.7 , 

650 

407 

Bould 

Ars 

2.5 

534 

G Neville 

Man 

4.2 

653 

408 

Adams 

Are 

4.5 , 

535 

P Neville 

Man 

4.2 | 

. 654 

409 

Keown 

Ars 

4.5 1 

536 

Irwin 

Man 

2J5 ! 

655 

430 

Staunton 

AV 

3.0 i 

537 

Pallister 

Man 

3.0 i 

656 

433 

Southgate 

AV 

5.2 

538 

May 

Man 

3.5 ! 

657 

434 

Ehiogu 

AV 

3.0 

539 

Johnsen 

Man 

3.5 

658 

435 

Nelson 

AV 

1.2 

540 

Silva 

Man 

3.5 

. 659 

436 

Wright 

AV 

3.0 

543 

Albert 

New 

4.1 1 

660 

437 

Scimeca 

AV 

2.2 

544 

Howey 

New 

3.7 

663 

438 

Grayson 

AV 

2.2 

545 

Peacock 

New 

3.0 | 

664 

439 

Moses 

Bar 

1.5 

546 

Barton 

New 

3.3 , 

665 

440 

Appleby 

Bar 

2.0 

547 

Beresford 

New 

22 1 

666 

443 

Thompson 

Bar 

1.0 

548 

Blondeau 

SW 

2.2 i 

667 

444 

Krizan 

Bar 

1.0 

549 

Nolan 

SW 

1.9 

668 

445 

Berg 

Bla 

3.4 

550 

Atherton 

SW 

1.9 | 

669 

446 

Le Saux 

Bla 

5.0 

553 

Walker 

SW 

2.5 

670 

447 

Coleman 

Bla 

3.0 

554 

Stefanovic 

SW 

1.6 1 

673 

448 

Hendry 

Bla 

4.4 

555 

Newsome 

SW 

1.5 

674 

449 

Kenna 

Bla 

1.9 

556 

Monkou 

Sou 

1.7 

675 

450 

Henehoz 

Bla 

2.0 

557 

Dodd 

Sou 

23 

676 

453 

Valery 

Bla 

3.0 

558 

Benali 

Sou 

13 

677 

454 

Andersson 

Bla 

23 

559 

Van Gobbe! 

Sou 

1.5 

678 


PLAYER 

TEAM 

VALUE 

(£m) 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

VALUE 

(£m) 

CODE PLAYER 

TEAM 

Lundekvam 

Sou 

1.2 

679 

Sharpe 

Lee 

33 .. 

845 

Whelan 

Cov 

Scales 

Tot ’ 

3.4 

680 

Ribeiro 

Lee 

1.5 

846 

Huckerby 

Cov 

Campbell 

Tot 

4.0 

683 

Haaland 

Lee 

2.5 

847 

Spltvedt 

Cov 

Calderwood 

Tot 

2.9 . 

684 

Parker 

Lei 

2.5 

848 

Lightboume 

Cov 

Austin 

Tot 

2.2 

685 

Taylor 

Lei 

1.6 

849 

Dyer 


Edinburgh 

Tot 

1.6 

686 

Izzett 

Lei 

2.1 

850 

Freedman 

Cry 

Carr 

Tot 

1.2 

687 

Lennon 

Lei 

3.2 

! 853 

Ndah 


Mabbutt 

Tot 

1.5 

688 

Guppy 

Lei 

1.7 

854 

Shipperley 

Cry 

Dicks 

WH 

33 

689 

Barnes 

Liv 

3.0 

855 

Ward 

Der 

Rieper 

WH 

2.7 

690 

Redknapp 

Liv ’ 

5.2 

856 

Stumdge 

Der 

Hall 

WH 

3.0 

693 

McManaman 

Liv. 

5.9 

857 

. Wanchope 

Der 

Potts 

WH 

1.5 

694 

Thomas 

Liv 

3.0 

858 

Ferguson 

Eve 

Ferdinand 

WH 

23 

695 

Leonhardsen 

Liv 

4,0 

859 

Bannby 

Eve 

Impey 

WH 

2.2 

696 

Giggs . 

Man 

1A 

860 

Deane 

Lee 

Tbrner 

WH 

2-0 

697 

Beckham 

Man 

7.0 

863 

Ulley 

Lee 

Perry 

Wim 

4.0 • 

698 

Keane 

Man 

7.0 

864 

Hasslebank 

Lee 

Cunningham 

Wim 

1.5 

699 

Butt 

Man 

7.0 

865 

Claridge 

Lei 

Thatcher 

Wim 

2.0 

700 

' Poborski 

Man 

3.5 

866 

Heskey 

Lei 

McAllister 

Wim 

13 

703 

Lee 

New 

3.6 

867 

Fowler 

Liv 

Kimble 

Wim 

1.5 

704 

Batty 

New 

3.8 

868 

Berger 

Liv 




705 

Gillespie 

New 

23 

869 

Owen 

Liv 

MIDFIELD 


706 

Beardsley 

New 

2.0 

870 

Scholes 

Man 



« — 

707 

Ketsbara 

New 

2.0 

-873 

Cole 

Man 

Platt 

Ars 

2.5 ! 

708 

Blinker 

SW 

2.5 

874 

Solskjaer 

Man 

Parlour 

Ars 

2.4 

709 

Hyde 

SW 

1.8 

875 

Sheringham 

Man 

Vieira 

Ars 

4.5 

730 

Whittingham 

SW 

1.7 

. 876 

Nevland 

Man 

Overmars 

Ars 

6.0 

733 

Carbone 

SW 

3.0 

877 

Shearer 

New 

M Rodriguez 

Ars 

2.0 

734 

Magilton 

Sou 

2.4 

878 

Asprilla 

New 


AV 

1.9 

735 

Slater 

Sou 

1.5 

879 

Ferdinand 

New 

Townsend 

AV 

3.2 

736 

Oakley 

Sou 

1 2 

880 

. Tomasson 

New 


AV 

4.1 

737. 

Anderton 

Tot 

6.0 

883 

Gudjonsson 

New 

Marcel le 

Bar 

2.0. ’ 

738 

Fox 

Tbt 

3 3 

884 

Humphreys 

She 

Bullock 

Bar 

1.2 ! 

739 

Howells 

Tbt 

3.2 

885 

Booth 

She 

Redfearn 

Bar 

13 

740 

Ginola 

Tot 

3 3 

. 886 

Hirst 

She 

Eaden ■ 


1.2 

743 

S inton 

Tbt 

3.0 

887 

Le Tissier 

Sou 

Tinkler 

Bar 

1.0 

744 

Nielsen 

Tot 

2.5 

888 

Evans 

Sou 

Donis 

Bla 

3.0 

745 

Williamson 

WH 

2.0 - 

889 

Osteustad 

Sou 

Wilcox 

Bla 

3.0 

746 

Hughes 

WH 

2.0 

890 

Armstrong 

Tot 

McKinlay 

Bla 

2.2 

747 

Moncur 

WH 

2.5 

893 

I verse n 

Tot 

Sherwood 

Bla 

3.4 

748 

Bishop 

WH 

2.5 

■ 894 

Hartson 

WH 

Flitcroft 

Bla 

3.0 

749 

Berko vie 

WH 

2.5 

895 

Kitson 

WH 

Frandsen 

Bol 

1.5 

750 

Lomas 

WH 

3.0 

896 

Holdsworth 

Wim 

Thompson 

Bol 

2.8 

753 

Jones 

Wim 

2.8 

897 

Ekoku 

Wim 

Pollock 

Bol 

1.2 

754 

Earle 

Wim- 

3.1 

898 

Gayle 

Wim 

Sellars 

Bol 

1.5 

755 

Ardley 

Wim 

2.0 

899 

Euel! 

Wim 

Gnliitt 

Che 

4.4 

756 

Fear 

Wim 

2.0 




Di Matte o 

Cbe 

5.0 

757 

Hughes 

Wim 

2.0 


MANAGERS 

Wise 

Che 

3.7 








Newton 

Che 

2.4 


STRIKERS 


900 

Wenger 

Ars 

P Hughes 

Che 

1.0 




■ ““ 1 

903 

Little 

AV 

Babeyaro 

Che 

3.0 

. 800 

Bergkaxnp 

Ars 

73 

904 

Wilson 


Tfclfer 

Cov 

1-8 

803 

Wright . 

Ars 

7.2 

905 

Hodgson 

Bla 

Richardson 

Cov 

2.4 

804 

Boamorte Per 

Are 

2.0 i 

906 

Todd 

Bol 

McAllister 

Cov 

3.0 

805 

Yorke 

AV 

6.7 

907 

Oullitt 

Cbe 

Salako 

Cov 

2.4 

806 

Joachim 

AV 

2.4 i 

908 

Straehan 


Johansen 

Cov 

2.0 

807 

Collymore 

AV 

8.1 

909 

Coppell 


Simpson 

Der 

1.2 

808 

Wilkinson 

Bar 

1.2 

930 

Smith 


Asanovic 

Der 

3.0 

809 

Hendrie 

Bar 

1.5 

933 

Kendall 

Eve 

D Powell 

Der 

1.2 

830 

Hristov 

Bar 

1.5 

934 

Graham 


Van Der Loan 

Der 

1.6 

.833 

Sutton 

Bla 

43 

935 

O’Neill 


Dailly 

Der 

1.2 

834 

Gallacher 

Bla 

3.0 

936 

Evans 


Hunt 

Der 

2.0 

835 

Dahlia 

Bla 

4.0 

937 

Ferguson 


Parkinson 

Eve 

1.8 

836 

McGinlay 

Bol 

2.2 

938 

Dalglish 


Grant 

Eve 

2.2 

837 

Blake 

Bol 

2.7 

939 

Pleat 

Shjt 

Farrelly 

Eve 

2,0 

838 

Zola 

Che 

9.0 

940 

Jones 


Stuart 

Eve 

2.5 

839 

Vjalli 

Che 

3.5 

943 

Francis 


Speed 

Eve 

2.7 

840 

M Hughes 

Che 

4.4 

944 

Redknann 


Bowyer 

Lee 

3.0 

843 

Tore Andre Flo Che 

3.0 

945 

Kj linear 


Wallace 

Lee 

1.8 

844 

Dublin 

Cov 

3.5 





VALUE 

(£m) 


3.0 

3.5 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 

2.5 

5.0 

3.0 

6.5 

4.5 
3.0 

1.5 

3.0 

3.5 

5.5 

9.5 

4.0 

2.5 

6.0 
6.2 

7.0 

5.0 

2.0 

10.0 

7.4 

5.0 

4.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

7.0 

2.5 
3.2 
5.9 

4.0 

5.0 

3.5 
3.5 

4.0 
4.0 
13 
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Mb* 



:una^Tte(dtvmimam*tMor a Score. 
JkKMrpkamMOKkarbamfynia. AtaAcmratlhM 


7.5 

5.0 

2.0 

5.0 

2.5 
4,5. 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.5 
4,5. 

7.0 

9.0 
-7.0: 

4.0 

2.5 

4.5 
33 
4.5 
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play on the line 


Cycling 


ROBIN MCHOU. 
with the Tbur de France 

Mario "fravexsoni sprinted hard 
for what he thought was third 
place when the Tbur de France 
arrived ra Digon, unaware that be 
was to be the winner. 

“It is unbelievable/’ the Ital- 
ian said 20 minutes later when 
he was invited to step onto the 
'ium in place of Bart 


The Dutchman had erased 
the line first after dashing with 
the German, Jens Heppner, but 
after studying the race film the 
jmytoak away theirfirst and seo- 
ond placmg . the third disqual- 
ification of the Ibur. 

Heppner’ s team-mate Erik 
j Zabel was relegated at Marennes 
( for blocking Dutchman Jeroen 
j Btijteyens, and five days later the 
Ukrainian Sergei Outschakov 
was relegated for cutting across 
Laurent Dednens at Perpignan 
• Ttaenty-sriscxxxidsbdbre'lfa- 
versoni inched dear of a busdmg . 


sprint, Vbskamp Hnd cut across 
Heppner, who responded by 
leaning on him. They raced for 
several metres with the German’s 
shoulder, ahnost on \bskamp’s 
trip. Heppner was in danger of 
falling, but finally theyparted and 
Vbskamp coasted over first 

“It is a <xazy decision to give 
it to someone who comes in 26 
seconds after us,” Heppner said, 
but Vbskamp was morevodfer- 
ous. 

"It is unbelievable,'’ he said, 
“these people whomake a laud- 
ing stodc of the Tbur. I deviated 
twoamtimetres from my fine and 
they take away myvktary/* He 
posted an appeal immediately, 
and apparently had the support 
of Jean Marie Leblanc, the 
“four's director general. - 

“I have never seen anything 
before like that sprint,” Vfelter 
Godefroot, the Belgian boss of 
Heppoei’s Deutsche TWekom 

twin “Vbskamp huri enniigh 

room and he should have kept 
straight in the spnot-” 

■ As ’ftaversom “won”, Out- 
scfcatovdaimedthathewasavic- 


timas another Dutchman, Pfeter 
van Pecegem, sliced up the print- 
ing group. FBs plea did not go 
unheeded, and ‘Vhn Petegem 
was relegated to last place in that 

^Blissfully unaware of . the 
storm attfae finish were the 
main contenders, who were near- 
ly 18 minutes fmther bade. Their 
laid-back approach to the 172 
kilometres enabled 14 riders 
buried deep in the ovrialLstand- 
; to race to a remarkable lead. 

: kilometres 60m 
Dijon, Afoskarap attacked. Hcp- 
paer responded and they raced 
away to spice a day which was 
otherwise as flat as the roads they 
were covering. 

The jury placed Vbskamp and 
HeppoerlOth and 11th, with Vfen 
PCti^em relegated to 14th. The 
published result read strangely, 
with Traversoni and the eight 
placed behind him 26 seconds in 
arrears. The result for Vbskamp 
and Heppner showed diem as 
hsvdz^g last no time; while ^nFb- 
tegem was 26 seconds behind, 
sandwiched between a rider 37 



seconds adrift and the mam field 
at 17 -SI. 

. A revised result then put Vm 
Bstegem into 12th place, avoid- 
ing the anomaly of baring a rid- 
er with a smaller rime loss 
between two with tagger deficits. 

A Mickey Mouse affair, but 
why not? The Tbor is due in Dis- 
neyland today, and it seems 
some have got there a day ear- 
ly. Amid Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Goofy, and Dan- 
afclDudt todaywill be deadly se- 
rious for Ullrich. 

He can boost his victory mar- 
gin in a time trial at the Disney 
compter near Buis. Currently he 
is fin y h 22snc dear of Richard 
Virenque, and a repeat of last 
yearatSt FjniHon tgantyjpared 

Then, bodocked50.44kph to 
beat Miguel Induzain by 56 sec- 
onds and prompted Godefroot 
to tip him as the nest Tbur win- 
near. 

TOUR DE HMMCE 1Mb Stag* IMtaM 
to Ufoa CUan^r 1 M Travnaort CB) Mercs- 
toneUno 4tv3mti l7*ac: 2+ Simon (ft) GAN 
;3MSK9rt«CBan);4CHni (GeO^Uoic 
S V Btraov (ftfl) US Rxttt ■ T eour^xn 
W agMBt 7 E De4*ar (NeTh) Rwcttrtc S S 
WBumff«aTVM;9S0iracftfltav{Ub}FWI 
at am tome 10 *B Voslamp (Nteh) tvm 
+ 26see; 11 *J Hanm ©a) Triefcom; 12 P 
van Pett0soi CNotn) TVM same time; 13 R 
Sorensen DM Mxfcar* +30; 1A A Rent (ft) 
CMN 4-37; 15 C VBssaur 0=0 6AN +I7rrin 
STsee; 13 A Bafl 0) US PMttC 17 T Sdvnktt 
(Gel ftuicoo; IS LAusCBC Casino; ISM Ar- 
am** OB Mercator* Uno; 30 E ZBM (6*0 
Tettomafat -ftaRRa^taagsenannsas- 

Mid tte triwiar fcr fopf Bedes. Poor to 1W- 
. IRC 38 A OIMO (SpTKneao +17575 38 R 
Vrenque (ft) Fasfaa; 77 BFS* (Den) Teletom 
129 LJHtat (ft) ONCE 8l t/t 
orniJ ia i j im uuwnijartT w aiw ns sr 
19rrrti I7aec; 2RVrerpJC (ft) Raara +622; 
3 M POnM QO Mmtn Uno +1033/*? 
Escartn (Stf Keane +lftQ5; S A Ctono CSpj 
Banesto +1&40; 6 F ameanda M Saeco 
+17:14; 7BMi 0Mtri(fera+3ft07; • J 
Jmenez ISM Banesa +234% 9 R Com (to 
WcakneUnp+aBaOtSOLDUlMcCMSaa- 
Una +2929; 11 B Zbog (9*0 Macaone Uno 
+3139: 120 Conran] CM) ttapel +3238; 
13 P UjOerOanr (Auti Rabcfcar* +3825; 14 
M Baton (SMBmmBd + 431X); lfiJC Mm 
(ft) US Postal +5307:13 M Boc#rf (Neth) 
MnbanK +5&11; 17 0 NanMo ff) Mspd 
+6634; 13 B Ji5di (US) CdkSl +5&31; 19 
C Moreau (ft) Faslna +10037: 2D S Heufc* 
0% to ftaimdnJaK +14054. fork 
Mtaae 2 vte^LK 5 Okra; 7 Res; 44 U* 
apart + 15532/1** of foe Monntartr 1 



VMneue 574m; 2 Uncti 328; 3 Caamnde 
309: 4 PanOi 208; 5 L Brochart W^na 
238; 8 Muc212; 7 P Hen4 W tanra 178; 
8 Escwon 143; 8 Rk 139; 30 Jmanaz 136. 



Mario Traversoni (right) wins the sprint for third place in the Tour yesterday. The Italian was later declared the 
winner after Bart Voskamp and Jens Heppner were disqualified for dangerous sprinting Photograph: AFP 


Robinson fills vacancy Kent succeed despite First hat-trick for Tolley 




DAVID LLEWELLYN 
reports from Chelmsford 
Worcestershire 394 & 99-5 
Essex 451 


The boots that Darren Kbtfi n- 
son has to step into may be a 
pretty daunting size, but at 
least the cap fits. Robinson, 24, 
revealed tenacity, riming and 
temperament as he compiled a 
career-best 148, his first for 
two years and onty the third of 
his career. If anyone had any 
doubts about his ability to take 
over the vacant opening spot 
from Graham Gooch, those 
fears should have been dis- 
pelled yesterday. 

It was quite an occasion for 
Robinson, topped off for irim 
when the Essex captain, Paul 
Prichard, presented the civil en- 

mj^tbe tea interval On the 
evidence of his mammoth sbe- 
and-a-half hours at the crease, 
Robinson is unlikely to miss 
many chances to fill his boots, 
even if doing the same with 
Gooch’s takes a while longer. 

It bad been a peculiar day. It 


had a strange enough start and 
a bizarre end. Worcestershire 
contrived to lose three wickets 
in 17 balls to leave themselves 
faemgahnost certain defeat to- 
day. They had begun their sec- 
- ttod frinbig ; 57 runs behind and 
lost opfenert Tim Curtis and 
Ttnta Moody before they were 
level, Disaster then struck short- 
ly before the dose when Stuart 
Laws’ leg-spin accounted for 
the first and second-choice 
nigbtwatchmen Steven Rhodes 
and Gavin Haynes in three balls. 

And before any of that, Peter 
Edwards, the Essex secretaiy- 
manager,made an official state- 
ment to the effect that neither 
the club nor himself were in assy 
way annoyed at the manner in 
which Gooch had announced his 
retirement (through a Sunday 
newspaper article). 

It was then revealed that 
Gooch was spending that part 
of the day signing 300 scorecai* 
in gold ink, the limited edition 
to be sold at £5 each within IS 
minutes of the end of the match 
today, tbe proceeds to go 50 per 
cent to tbe dub and at Gooch’s 
insistence, the balance to be a 
contribution to Alan Lilley’s 
benefit fund. A nice gesture. 


Dale saves the 
day for Glamorgan 


MIKE CAREY 


reports from Chesterfield 
Dertyshire 513-6 dec and 28-0 
Glamorgan 364-8 dec 


Glamorgan batted much better 
than they had bowled here yes- 
terday, if that is not damning 
with mbit praise, but srill expe- 
rienced more mishaps than 
they would have anticipated 
until Adrian Dale’s seventh 
hundred of the season held 
things together. 

Dale’s recent form (fid not 
suggest he might be the man to 
. save his side from tbe embar- 
r muring possibility of being asked 

to bat again a good pitch, hut oh 
i a dwwhen others tended to per- 
ish from their fust error he 
produced an exemplary, old- 
fashioned No 3 innings. 

Three noughts on his last five 
visits to the middle no doubt 
helped to concentrate his mmd; 
nlftvin* with admirable straight- 


— m 

ess he built his innings < — 

t the arc between mid-on and 
lid-off and then patiently wait- 
d for errors in length and line. 
Tb Derbyshire’s credit these 

ere mil as prolific in these dis- 

auragifig conditions, as they 
ad been earlier. Phil DeRreitas 
as handled affairs with imagi- 
alion since inheriting the cap- 
tiney and it did not take jm n 
mg to discover an acceptable 
mnula of using his quicker 

owlcrs with the breeze at theff 

jcksandthc often negfectea off 

latof Matthew Mmmau at the 
her end. 


Lik& was probably with them 
at the start when DeFrritas 
won a marginal Ibw derision 
against Hugh Morris before 
\hncfcrau’s well-judged catch on 
the boundary cut off an un- 
complicated but decidedly 
threatening inn i ng s by Darren 
Thomas, the mghtwatefaman. 

After that all the batsmen got 
a start only to find a way of get- 
ting out. Each dismissal mere- 
ly brought fiercer concentration 
and a tightening of his belt from 
Dale. Matthew Maynard took 
some pressure off him with the 
way be tubed the ball superbly 
from the start, fait just when 
Vandrau must have been brac- 
ing himself for a test of nerve, 
Maynard flicked him to rmd 
- wicket where Adrian Rollins 
held a tumbling catch. 

A piece of quick thinking by 
Paul Aldred ran out Tony 
Cottey from silly point, when the 
b atsman overbalanced after 
blocking \fandrau, and at this 
point DeFrcitas produced 
something for the cognoscenti 
by bawling a spell to Gary 
Butcher without a solitary field- 
er on the leg side. 

getting^Tcau^^at slip. 

Adrian Shaw had been stumped 
afTVhndrau, Glamorgan would 
have been 257 for 7, stffl 107 
adrift of the follow on figure. 

By the rime Shaw played on 
to Devon Malcolm, only 52 
were needed. When the target 
was achieved with the aid of a 
foil-blooded pull for four from 
Dale it probably, for once, suit- 
ed both sides. 


Gooch’s chore was probably 
more iulRiWjrfingtlian wtrhrng 

the virtual inaction, out in the 
middle. The Essex plan had 
been to bat themselves - all day 
if necessary- into a substantial 
lead ofaroand 150, but they gpt 
a bit bogged down, finishing -in 
no man’s Und 57 runs in front 

Even Ronnie Irani, 
explosive,' was on a long 
' whkh fizzled out Ifaptherwitb 
Robinson, a watchful 56 runs 
were added for the fifth wicket 
in 30 ovos. Afurther three wick- 
etsfefl before Essexnosed ahead 
and it began to look as if they had 
lost direction. The crowd were 
losing their patience and there 
were repeated calls for tbe bats- 
men to get on with it but it was 
not until the last man, Steve An- 
drew, emerged that they were 
appeased. 

Andrew’s 24, allied to the 
wicket of Moody, turned him 
into some sort of a hero. 
Moody, who had scored all but 
10 of those first 51 runs, was the 
second wicket to fall. Curtis's 
last ionin^ here coded when he 
was caught at slip off the bowl- 
ing of Peter Such, the off-spin- 
ner also accounting for Reuben 
Spiring. 


Brttanale Assurance 
County CfamptottsMp 

(TMrdiky of fcurunfaw st a ted ) 


Dwtysktevi 

CHESTHMBLD: Dwtajpt** (7M,wttta 


377i 

d%e3U0L 
Gtwnc*&n won toe 
DSBVSHRE- First ln*«sSt3 1dr6 
dae (A S Rokra 148, M R May 116, V P 
CSaftoTSno). 

GLAMORGAN - Fkst 

(0wmtefiC39»r« 

H MorrS Ibw b Deletes 11 

S DUxxnw oVsndrau D Harts 31 

A Dak not out — 142 

*MP Maynard cRoUrabVkndRU —43 

P A CWBW mn out -14 

G P Butmr c Qada b Dtftoaa 22 

TA D Shaw b Malcolm 38 

Waqar\txjnke8amettbHana — — 8 
S L WKMn not out — — — - 10 


(b2lb8nbl0) 2D 

-total (far 8 dac. IOOlS ova n} 364 

FM (contt: 2-54 3-88 4-151 5-175 6- 
222 7-3328-343. 

DWaotbakD ACoabat 
Huwflnc Mafeotm 23-2-84-1: OeFMan 
24-3-86-3; Varxtasu 21-5-68-1: Hank 
175-481-2; Attsd 103800; Ckrte5- 
0-25-0. 


19 

6 


A S Roffins not ns .. 
MR May notour- 


May not 
ai»)35- 


-28 


total (ft* o, 12 ovara) 

tobaCCJAdwns,KJBam«t,MJ\kn- 
dnu.VPOaric.tKMKdkkBn.'I’AJDa- 
FWtaa. P Ak»ed. a J Hants, D E Mafcolni. 
BowBnC (to datak Mar 4-0-13-0; 
WaiMn 6 - 2 - 11 - 0 ;. Oo4kar2-l-l-0. 
OMpbMt J DBond andVAHoldec 



ioti. «ra 42 raaa akaad or Emk <5L to- 
dqellA 

Vtonestersftfta twn toss 

W uHUfcsnmw t c - Hna rm 

« R Spang 150, V S SoknM as. 

ESSEX -FfeStTanM 

(Owmm: 230 tor 3} 

DO J Robinson b Haynes 148 

tR J Rottns r teBttefdafc & Rawnsky 
44 

R C hart b Moody — 20 

A P Grayson notout — .4 5 


D R Law c modes b Moody 
A P Cowan b ttaynes 


P M Such c Rhodes b Lampttt — 0 

S J W Andrew at Rhodes b Rawnsfcy 24 
Extfaa«2b7nb22) 


Ramprakash century 


Kent 208 & 157 
Middlesex 105 & 256 
Kent win by 4 runs 


Mark Ramprakash carried his 
bat for 113 mastering captain’s 
innings at Lord's yesterday, but 
could not prevent Middlesex los- 
inga see-saw game against Lon- 
don neighbours who had the 
added satisfaction of moving 
above their hosts in the table. 

Ramprakash began the day 
69 not out and batted magnifi- 
cently for his third Champi- 
onship century of the season 
and tbe 37th of his career, 
while Kent were indebted to 
Zimbabwean spinner Paul 
Strang, whose 6 tor 88 came off 
27.2 overs and was his second 
haul of five wickets or more in 
an inning s this season. 

Middlesex began foe day 134 
far5-127short of victory- and 
Kent made further inroads when 
the South African Jacques Kalfis 
and Keith Brown were out in 
successive overs, with only 23 
runs having been added. 

K ail is dominated the strike 
during the first 25 minutes, but 
was then teg before for 22 to a 


11 - 2 - 28 - 2 ; Hsynes 

Larcpm 14-4-54-1: ttck34- 
9-79-0; Moody 12-2-50-2; Rawnsky 19- 
8-45-2; Solar*) 31-6-98-1; LoaOKRtak 
7-1-35-0. 

^TMMoo^fWfins b Andrent^^lSl 

TSCUrtsc Pilchard b Such 2 

GAVfcknorout — 

K R Spaing b Such 

tS J Rhodes c RoBns b S G Law 

G R Haynes c D R Law b S G Law 0 

“ ' idbSwdnbSQ 9 


J.4 


: {M W Atoww 1®. RCI 
« G N Wtodowt 75, S towg S2; 


CteoaHAM: todagplljU 
Dutmm won loss 

DURHAM— Ast kooio^M (M W Afcyne 

5- 141 

OLOUCe5THBHRE - Firat InotaCk 471 
foe 6 1 

103nO|MGNI 
S J E Brawn 4-120) 

(O wnig hc 253 for 51 
DURHAM - 
(P wn*4iti 3far0) 

J J B Lmktb Bal 81 

M AJtasctoeny b AJteyne 45 

JE Moors cOwaabtotffig 37 

*DC8oankwbtoa«! — 66 

tM P Spe<nt c Russel b Lew* 

If J Fbckr c Runefl b ABayne 
AMMorc Wight b Darts 
M J Speak not out . 

j amine not out aj 

Qb2nb6> 3 


I (for Z 128 omo). 

2 2-a 


-331 


Mt 1-92 2-339 3-1934-2635-296 6- 
296 7-330. 

to but J MtaOd, S J E BWwrt 
Uwpkss: J C BsMaotona and K E PalmK 


SOUTHAWTON: . 

ftiw 


trtwffi: 

at Hatnpitkw (7? to- 


290 mas j 
Wao33JU 
lamsMa won toss 
LANCASMRE - Hrst kotaki 569 far 8 
ike 04 MManson 138. A Wooff 317. G 
OUoyd90.NTWbod82.IDAjs*i69no}. 


( O yen wfiL 171 for 01 
J S Lane? tow b Mann 

MLH&fencHBflEbtona 


-94 


KO Janes cAatnbWttkraon 30 

R A Smith bw b GaSwi 35 

M Hatch not out lfll 


I (148 oven) - 

Ts 4-303 


MfoonQ: 

B-383 9-39& 

320 <ww* 337 tor 4. 


*J P Saomn so n not om 
5-359 8367 7-390 BCta. W M nhl2). 


-451 


total (for A IDS man} 


-20 


1-200 2-208 3-252 4-327. 


-402 


full-length delivery from Mar- 
tin McCague. Brown, usually 
the man for a crisis, swept the 
first ball he received from 
Strang, and was well caught at 
long leg fey Ed Smith. 

Richard Johnson proved tbe 
ideal parte ei for Ramprakash, 
striking six boundaries in a sea- 
son's best 33, but fell Ira before 
to Strang, misreading tee goo- 
gly and playing no stroke. An- 
gus Fraser, having shown stout 
defence, suffered an unfortu- 
nate lapse and skyed Strang to 
deep square leg with Middlesex 
still 25 short of their target 

A knife-edge situation made 
for a tense lunch break njtb 
Middlesex within 11 runs of vic- 
tory. Ramprakash, then on 111 
- his 167- ball centniy having in- 
cluding one six and 13 fours - 
bdd the key, but he had onty the 
No 11 batsman PhD TbfneO 
(four not out) for company. 

The last-wicket pair had al- 
most made it wbenTMheH pre- 
sented a catch to Ttevor Ward 
at silty mid-off. It was a deflat- 
ing moment for Ramprakash, 
but his efforts to engineer an un- 
likety triumph were nothing 
short of inspiring. 


ROUND-UP 


Chris Tblley, the Notting- 
hamshire left-arm seame x; took 
the first hat-trick of bis career 
at Grace Road yesterday. 

Iblley’s fust victim was Dar- 
ren Maddy after the Leicester- 
shire batsman had reached his 
third Championship century of 
the season. Then, as in his hun- 
dreds against Middlesex and 
Surrey, he was out for 103, 
being trapped Ibw this rime to 
the second ball of Tolley’s 18th 
over. 

That left Leicestershire 201 
for 4 and with his next two de- 
liveries Tolley removed Ben 
Smith, caught down the leg 
side by wicketkeeper Wayne 
Noon, and Paul Nixon, bril- 
liantly snapped up at first slip 
by Nathan Astie. 

In Nottinghamshire’s last 
match against Vferwickshire 
Paul Franks also took a hat- 
trick. 

\torwickshire have offered 
Phil Neale a new two-year con- . 
tract to continue as director of 
coaching at Egbaston. The 43- 
year-old former ■Worcestershire 
captain has held the post for 


three years since moving from 
Northamptonshire to succeed 
Bob Woolmer. 

In his first season, Wirwick- 
shire retained ‘the County 
Championship and won the 
NatWest Ttophy. 

T Neale has also played a 
prominent part in the England 
set-up on tours with tee A and 
Under-19 teams and next Jan- 
uary he will be taking the side 
to the World Youth Cup in 
South Africa. 

Hampshire members are 
attempting to force the county’s 
committee into an extraordinary 
general meeting to express their 
dissatisfaction at what they see 
as another disastrous season for 
tee dub. 

Concern over the captaincy 
of John Stephenson ana a lack 
of young talent coming through 
from Hampshire’s Second XI 
have forced members to call 
upon tee dub to make changes. 

George Pollock, from 
Bournemouth, has collected 
200 signatures on a petition - 
tbe minimum amount needed 
to enforce an EGM. 

Hampshire’s chief executive, 
forty Baker, and tee dub chair- 
man, Brian Ford, will meet 


members at the County Ground, 

ontbefinhTday of t^Cham- 
pionship match with Lancashire. 
" Hampshire have won emty 
two Championship matches, 
three in the Sunday League and 
one in the Benson and Hedges 
Cup zonal stage against British 
Universities. 

Hampshire are out of the 
NatWest Tfoplty and, following 
the defeat against Giamorcan, 
speculation began that Stephen- 
son .was considering passing 
the captaincy to Rohm Smith. 

“Wfe are a poor team, and it’s 
about time the problem was ad- 
dressed,” Pollock said. “I bad no 
trouble at all getting tee re- 
quired amount of signatures for 
my petition. Members are furi- 
ous at (be way tee dub has fallen 
away in tbe last few years, and 
we want something done.” 

Northamptonshire have re- 
leased their seam bowier John 
Hughes and Mark Steele, the 
20-year-old son of former 
Northamptonshire, Derbyshire 
and England batsman David 
Steele. “This could be the start 
of a more serious pruning op- 
eration,” tee dub’s chief exec- 
utive, Steve Goverdaie, said. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


DM pot bat tA N Aymes. S D iMat R J 
Mam, S M MHbum. J N B BovR.. 
Bowfctt Martin 14-5-41-1* Shatflbnl 13- 
2-800; Austin 17-5-61-0; VtoMmon 19- 
249-1; totes 31-084-1; Gafen 9-1-39-1. 
LANCMSHRE - Second Mngt 

J E R Gafian c Kaadi b Mlbum 1 

NT Wood c Aymes b Bortl — — 7 

N H EaUxother b Stephenson JJ8 

G D LkMd c Aymes b fcWbum — ; 1 

AFfentoffcMaru b Bowl — 19 

*M MrtMnson notout 24 


W 


total (for S, 3X5 ovacs) . 

Mb 1-23 2-51 3884-99 5-99. 
to bae V S SoknNL S R Lanyxto D A 
Ujatfwdale. M fomrak* A Sherijat 
Bow«n* (to date): Cowan 44J-21-0; 
Irani 7-3-300; Such 13-5-27-2; Andrew 
50-18-1; S G Lam 450-20-2. 
umpires: JW Holder and G I Burgess. 


I O Austin not out 
>Db6w2}. 


-25 


I (for S, 37 ovars) . 


-103 


MhhOesax v KMt 

LORD-S: Kent (21pts) beat 
by four runs. 

Kent von toss 

KBIT -Fbak batons 208 (A PVfafe83). 
MBOLESEX - Fast tantatfa 105 (M J 
McCt&ie 7-50). 

KENT- Second 157 CJ H KaISs 

5-54). 

MDDLESEX-SMxnd taafcnk 

(Owmiffe 134 for 5) 

*M R RanpraieBah not out 133 

-22 


| J H Kalfis tow b McCteie 


MR 1-2 2-10 3-11 4-51 5-53. 
to bob tw K Heat G totes, P J Martin. 0 
JShadfott. 


10-2-42-2; Siepbartsan 13-3-30-1. 
Umpires: D R Shepherd and P Witoyc 

lb^ct^SS^iLx 10 *** 

iatoasanhin«on toas 
NOTTM6HMI8HRE- Fbet lonfotfi 342 
IM P Cowman 348). 

IBCESTERSMRE - Ffest Mega 
KXem^it 143 for® 
DLMad^bwbtoBey. 

N C Johnson not out — 

B FSmtahc Noon b today 
tP A Tton c Astie b today 
J Ormond c tolay bOram . _ 

□ JMIIrBlbwbto4ey 32 

A R K Pktaon b Oram 4 

A D MidtaK c Archer b today 3 

Extras Cts Bj 3 rblO). - 21. 

total (83 ovets) 267 


tKRBrravne Smith bStrang 0 

RL Johnson bw bSaane 33 

ARC Fraser e Smith b Strang 13 

P C R Tufhefl c ward b Sueng A 

-Qb8rt3) 11 


(7S2ovan 


-258 


FM (coot): 6456 7-157 8-214 9-236. 
Bowfier McCaa* 21-4-72-2; Ig^osden 
14-3-47-2; Phttps 7-0-31-0; Strang 
272-2-88-6; Fterrtr® 6-3-1CM). 
UsvbeK J H HsimpMe and D J Constant 


Iw v Suroy umpbeK 


. 4201 5-201 6-201 7-217 8- 

247 9-260. 

Rowing Franks 5-2-90; Oram 20-849- 
Z Bowen 20-1-800C tofcy 2S861-6; As- 
tie 20-2-50-2: Abaa) 3-1-70. 


-21 


NORTHAMPTON: Northamptoashire 
(Bpt^, trtth ai aeconcHnnin^ wkkrts 
ata n d i n fo ■» 132 nw» befaiod Surrey 
(7). today: SUL 
Surrey won toss 

SURREY - Hrat 581 for 7 dec 

(A 0 Brown 170 no. D J Btetatea 162, A 
JHofloateSU. 

NORTfMMPTONSMRE — Ftret lmin0* 
(0wm^ttlS4ftrl) 

RJ Wwren c 8 HoCBoake b M Kdmefl 72 

A Fordha m cA Ho B oaka b Lewis 72 

•R J Beiley c A HoOtoeka b M BfckneB 12 

D J G Saks cBucy b Safebuy 4 

A L tknbenhy c M BtckneS 


(Second (»y Of four) SECOND XI OIAMPIONSMP (Ffnajrfoy 

Warwlckshfr* v Somenet ?£SfSS 

EDG8AST0N: today: IliX A P Davies 62) and 230 U Derrick 82: A 

HtowfcteMe won toss DMascarenhas 682); Hampshire 430 fa 

tWRWKKSHRE- First tragE WS 

(Oveml0rc2fbrO) . 

•A J Moles tatt b Cedtfick 3* 

M A Wagh c Parsons b CaddJck -23 tut^MMesa^S ^ POJtOi65, 

D L Hemp c Parsons b MtsWeq 49 N J IM and ttTE J »antad^ 

D P Ostler c Ecclestone b Mushraq aa,M^2«ff^TK«r^wj House 

TL Penney c Tumor b Rose 22 75. KP gut^ 4-87; U B A^*<d4-84) 

NM KSmtth bMushteq 0 

A F Giles b Caddek 97 The Oval: Sumy 377 (G J Kanna 98, R 

D Riwn b Mushtaq 0 MFtesrson 79no, RWNoweJI66; JSmrtii 

2 580) and 52 to 0: Somerset 144 (R Amin 

48 S88) and 284 (S M Dear 50: RAmm 5- 

A ADonald notout 4 110). Sorter won by iSwfcfcet*. SoB- 

Extra*fb4 Ib8 nblO) 24 S*Gtaxert«hbe U6 !£A-W«e 54® 

ua (for 9 l 1 D7J. rr+T“) ~aii and 354 fa 4 (N J Tralnor 191no, D R 

FM: iS 2-1123-120 4-125 5-131 6- 

3317-137 8-157 9-298. (W G Khwi 79, M A She&h llfi, N V Prab- 

SOiEItSET: *PD Bowler; PC LHollCMey, hu82) ‘ 

S C Ecckstone M ETrescodKk, M N Lah- 
wet, K A Fkraons, fRJ toner; G D Rosa, •omtHTWW 
A RCafltfck. Mushtaq Ahmed, KJ Shine. AXA Ufa 

T E Jesty and R ffamec fOr»-day /notches. 2.0) 

CHESIERFELO: Derb)BdAe v Gbmorgan. 
CHELMSFORD: Esse* v WofCflSJBrehhB. 
CHELTENHAM: Gtoutaaaishke v Durtiem. 
SOOTHAJ0TON: Hampshire v Lancashire. 
IBCESaat: LMestashira vNoBlntfenisNte. 
LORDto Udtfesax v Kam 
NORnMM'TON: NartharnptonchtfBv Surrey. 
mtOR COMITIES OUMPfONSHW (Fkat 
day of two, ILOb toipaj: Devon v Berk- 
sSra Co Mt Hemfata h fe e Stropehtre. 
Shenky Parle HenfORlMa v Bedfbrdrtibc. 
la h a wkam: Norfoft v Cumberland. UMmat 
O rib td th l M vVaahaB. IT an»oaiat i <foewlt*Cr 
Suffolk v Buddntfiamtfira. Paafairld d: 
Wales v Cheshlm. 


Ibw Match 

(Second day of four) 

SnsncvPAManA 

HOVE: today: UXL 
Sussex won toss 

PAKISTAN A 306 (Rana Qayyian 75. 
Arfw Mahmood B3). 

SUSSEX- First tantaga 
(Overnight 2 for 0) 

R K Itao c Wasttn b Abdul .71 

M T E Pefcoe nai out 37 


G E Weton c Nbton b Ormond 

*R T Robinson c Maon b Mutely 13 

M P Dowman b MuBafV 19 

N J Astis c Johnson b Mutafly 38 

G F Archer c Smith b Ormond 
U Atiaal c Nbton b MudaSy — 

C M Ibley c Nkon b Ormond 
tW M Noon tar b MBns . 


J N Snaps c Barry b 
torapsyb* 

J P Taylor c BC 
SAJ 


NRtoyiorlbwbAfl 


CHoiSoeto — .52 
12 


96 m News Ibw bAzhar 


-37 
4 


— 7 
-.12 


-50 


.0 


-10 


M N Bowen e Won b MuBaSy 

P J Rante not out 10 

AROombMflna 


i Q>13 M nnaoi. 
total (B24 ewara). 


.29 


482 


Fad: 1-29 2-413-914-322 5-322 6-160 

7-2C0B-I51 9-1S2. 

BowSog: MuSafr 19-7-62-5: Ormond 20- 
1-556; Wans 7.42-21-2: Walls 5-1-24 . 
0; Pwsori l-O-l-O. 


_3 


i b Lewis 
IcVfadbLewls — 

Mohammad Atoam not out 

Extras (b3 lb7 nb40) 

total (1253 overs) -. 401 

am 2-164 3-184 4189 5-399 

! 7-345 8-381 9-399. 

: 381 for 8. 

__ M P BMmaS 31-8-111-2: Lews 

253-7-82-4; Benfombi 16-6-41-1; Srf- 
isbwy 32-485-2; B C Hottoaie 10-1-31- 
U A J HoSloaka 9-1-36-0; Ratcirffe 
2-0-50. 


*K MaenfMd C Akhtar b Adiar 108 

R S C Martin- JenJons b Abdul 0 

tS Humphries c Qadeer b AS 4 

AD Edwards Ibw b AS 


120 


J J Bates c and b Shoaflj 3 

A A Khan not out 33 

R J KirUey b Shoaib 0 

■“ 30 

331 


. {b5fc6wl nb38)._ 
IbW (BM wars). 


TWt 1-72 2-118 3-129 4171 5-171 6- 
182 7-204 8-231 9331. 

PowkW Shoato 19.4-472-2; Abdul 24 
3-101-2; Azhar 23-4792; AL 26-8-68- 
3. 

nUQSDUt A - Fhst Innfo0* 


A R K Pkrson not out 
DLMadtynOtOUt — 
i CblX- 


DJ Roberts not out 17 

RJ Warren not out 22 

._9 


total (for 0, 13 own) 4 

to tab V J White. I J Suastfo. B F Smith, 
-J J WMafcec NC Johnson, tP A raton, D 
J 1 Ormond, A D Mufaty 

th is * a s. A A Jonas and RAWhm. 


Obi w6 rrt J2J-.. 
totM (for 4 IS mors) 
to bee “ 

AL 
T tofa 


All Naqrt Sw b Nrttay 

Saflm Ba« Ibw b Edwards 
Mi^ahl 
Abdul: 


,47 


Id Jamsheed notout 

Razzak not out 

(KZ). 


40 

3 


-34 


Bowing (to dale): M P BkkneS 42-13- 
0; Lewis 3-1-15-0; B C HolSosfa 2-07- 
0; Benjamin 3-03-0; Satebuy 1-0-8-0. 
IfapiwsJR Hams BrriAGTWWWWrf. 


total (for 2, 93 own} 

Fata 1-0. 2-28. 
to bat: 'Mohammad Wasim, Rana 
Osyyum, Farhan Adi. Azhar Mahmood, 
tJaved Qadecc Shoaib Akhtar, Ail htasain 
Rbrt. 

Ump^oa: B J Meyer and J F Steak. 


V1HEEWENDGNT 
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HOW THE BIG THREE MEASURE UP 


KING GEORGE VI & QUEEN ELIZABETH DIAMOND STAKES: A power-packed French challenger can. prove best in the world 

Helissio to seize 


So tough it 

turns victors 


heavyweight title 


|v * 

!K . 


K : 


• mwvt 0 u mi w q IDMrf ouu ili] I 

jewelled prize will, uniquely, 
member the day for tl 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
Racing Correspondent 

The/ ran for the diamonds tins 
afternoon, and then the dia- 
monds ran for us. Whoever wins 
Ascot's ladies’ race and its be- 
tro- 
thal 

contest. Everyone else will talk 
about a King George VI & 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes which, 
is stocked with great treasures. 

In racing nothing is certain, 
though it appears this after- 
noon's encounter can only be an 
anticlimax if Michael Stoute 
carries out his ghastly suggestion 
of removing Pilsudski from the 
battle. The Newmarket trainer 
walked the Ascot pastures on 
Thursday and advised punters to 
back the five-year-old “with a 
run". Stoute win expect better 
timing from his jockeys today 

than he manage d hrmsfitf as i»v 

mg has been talking about, and 
betting on, nothing else but the 
King George for a week now. 

If Pilsudski does bring his 
bulky form to play on ground 
that may be slightly too firm for 


him, racegoers will see one of 
the most extravagantly im- 
proved horses these islands 
have ever produced. Two years 
ago he could not beat handi- 
cappers. Now there is hardly a 
horse anywhere in the world 
that can beat POsudski. Two that 
might (and lave), however, are 
in today's field. 

Sin g^ piel is also in Pflsudskfs 
yard. The Japan Cup and Dubai 
World Dip winner has earned 
more money than any European 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: HeBssto 
(Ascot £L 50 ) 

NB: Embassy 
(Ascot 305 ) 

horse alive or dead and has 
earned, in some minds, the ti- 
tle of the best horse in the world. 
It may be, though, that he can 
be at his brilliant best this af- 
ternoon and still finish third. 

The last of the big guns is He- 
lissio, who has developed the 
knack of winning Group One 
contests while expending less 
energy than he would in a 


mo rning ranter through Chan- 
tilly's pine forests. If he has a 
we ak ness it is that he does not 
seem at his best after travelling. 
Some observers, and they do not 
include his trainer; Etie Lel- 
tooche, also consider Helissio is 
not a* his omnipotent best on 
firmish going. 

The other five King George 
contestants are very good, but it 
would-be a little disappointing 
tf they couM enter the kingdom 
of the big three. Shantou and 
Swain are well matched in the 
form book, while the latter’s sta- 
blemate Predappio already has 
a Royal Ascot defeat of an un- 
dercooked Pfisudsld to his name. 
Another Royal Ascot winner 
Kingfisher Mill, who won 
e King Edward VII Stakes, 
beating Palio Sky by eight 
lengths. Some of the lead hors- 
es of today’s rivals could also do 


l 



\ 


l 

} 


|3.50 


KING GEORGE VI & QUEEN ELIZABETH 
DIAMOND STAKES (Group 1 ) (CLASS A) 
£500000 added Ira 4 f £ 294,800 


133-11 iEUSSIO (RQ p 7 ) {DQ (E SeraedaJ E LAuha (Fti 4 9 7 . 

(YeBo*, green gpsuleaj 

21-331 nSUDSN( 2 nm 0 l^Weln»NMSkMBS 97 - 


-MJ 


(Palo blue, white & *o#ow check cap) 

311-21 IWMmmrofGodoWSaMIto 

(Royal bkJS) 

114*11 SHMflOU(UB*J(18)(I^ OeHiMohanned) JGCBten49 7_ 

(Maroon, wftffe tfeaieE. oao) 

121-11 8MGSm.mni9eMMdmne«MSBUBB97 

(Maroon, oftftB deems. maroon cap, wMb atari 
133-54 STlUlEBCCH0ICECU$fl(4UmMMtePCtle697. 


notes 

92128 


8130 

7123 


-GHM 1125 


ffeaow. total blue cross of Lorraine, anrteb A cap) 

2143-2 SWMN(UQ(p|<BB(Oa5Dtt*4SaaB]tinSunor597 

(Royal Wue, cap] 


LDsttariS 129 
4115 


JM 4 S 125 


8 0-141 IMnSHB<Ml( 8 q(Cqa<IHoranltt«ttlnMBJCed 38 B~MBMa 78108 

tAfiricoO 

BETTM; 84 Htfeato, 84 StapaM, 5-1 IMAi, 8-1 Malta, 14-1 Snta, Kbtfkfcer ML 

25-1 S&BHtoa, 90-1 Shroegc Cfcofm 

met Penae 4 9 7 U Mb 10030 03 teg® 0am ( 7 ) 8 ran 


HEUSSm, who spartdeti In a recant galop at Chantfly, ts confidently exacted to snow 
tfw star-studded 6 aW the way home - and provide the French xtth the* fast success m 
that since the fliy Pmmeese justified tammotm m 1976 . Be UBaucfte’s ctnfie a one 
at gfe Group One vMmare tn the ane-up, puttfogup a ouperti display to stam Pfc tate M 
so lengths m the Arc - Strain a tengh further pack In fbunh - aid has looked tnnwr 
that ever n landtag both his races this season. The Fairy King cod came home by nine 
lengte on Hs raappemnes m tha Prtt &ray at langaimp m the spring - MsudsM a 
length and a half adrift « tfibtf and Strategic Choice fifth - and made al for an easy 
success n the Sard Pnx de Saint-Cloud fore meta ago. Hefcsso was probably oner the 
tap utanftonngontytHnlwttti Strange Chose behind StaippMtn me Japan Cup M 
November and should turn that form around even thou#* Midnel Stoutt* flve-yw-ort 
also has an admirable raconi Sngjpiei rook the Dubei World Cup in Aprf and the Coro- 
nation Cup - a race m whfcfl Swat beet hm a neck last year - 6 y five lengths. Although 
hs found PWudskt a length and a quarter too good In the Breeders' Cup Turf. Singspiaf 
is expected to reverse that form, wMe he can again take care of Swan and Shantou, 
who ewe thW and foreth. Stopplel. » be ridden by franMe Damn - orignaty on Sian- 
tnu - can chase Hebrao home. PHsudsM beat Deity ham Benny The Dip ml the un- 
hidv Bosra 9 tam a length and a quanu and a dwt heed h the Edpse but belora that 
forert Pr edappio half a lengh too good * Royal Ascot. Pradappn can apin haw Pll- 
mkWo's measure to M thud soot Sele cti on : HELISSIO 


Aunt Edith, Busted and Royal 
Palace, and the trainer’s initials 
on his saddlecloth will give an 
idea of tbe outside influence be 
requires today to win. Kingfisher 
Mul is the only three-year-old 
in the race and the absence of 
solid representation from tbe 
Classic generation is the spec- 
tacle’s only Achilles fetlock. 

Strategic Choice was third two 
years ago and that will remain 
his best effort. The six-year-old’s 
main target is the Grand Prixde 
Deauville and he runs here only 
because connections have been 
dutifully paying out the pennies 

eadi rinv». a Aybiratin n dygnhyc 

arrived. 

In arch closely matched con- 
ditions h may even be that the 
horses themselves are not the 
most significant factors. To- 
day’s weighing room will be like 
tbe United Nations and if there 
are Tbblerone packet-shaped 
identifying markers on the 
benches they will carry the 
names of Ireland, Italy and the 
United States. The only Eng- 
lishman in the race, Gary Hind, 
is the least successful One of 
these men will probably win the 
race with their tactics. 

The shape of the competition 
is such that there is no guaran- 
teed front-runner, although 
Clash Asmussen did mafe all on 
Helissio in the recent Grand Prix 
de Saint-Ooud, his first ride on 
the horse. “He had a lovely run 



wusaio 

A^t: Four 

Haifffc 16.1 hands 
Cofow Bay 

fta aft ng: By fifty King out of 
Hefica (bySfewpy) 

Aw da n Ecwte Stymare fi«m 

Owner: Enrique Sarascter 

‘fabM* Ctaraffly 
Wwr , Bte LeBoucbe 
Jo dwy: Cash Asmussen 
Cmr now* 1 U 51 U 3-11 
(10 starts, 8 wins. 1 place) 

P i t ea <iwu a y won: £ 3 ^ 247,407 
S bw ngO m PawMlhl gtffoperwho 
is comfortable setting a pace tttat 
fcw rfvrts can Bve with. 
Wulmaim: May prefer softer 
pound. Beaten on only occasion 
he has traveled outside fiance. 
Rating: 128 
Odds: 6-4 

PILSUDSKI 

Aqk five 

Height, 16.1 hands 
Colour: Bay 

Br wo Jng By Poteh Precedent 
out of Cocotns (by Troy) 

Dreader. Bagymacofl Stud 
Owmr Lord Wtefnstock 
frafcMMb Newmarket 
IWmt Michael Stouta 
Jocfesy: Michael Wnane 
Caroar record: 
68 Q 0113 / 2181123/321 
(17 stafts, 7 wins, 6 places) 

£ 1321.428 


Strengths: Resolute hone whose 
best form came in hfs latest race. 
Wsaknasses: Prefers softer 
Sound. VW beaten by Hetesk) 
both times they ha>« met 
Rating: 130 
Odds: 5-1 


AftK Five 

Haight: 153 hands 
Colour Bay 
Btaa fta ^ By Infhe Wing out of 
Glorious Song (by Halo) 

r: SheSih Mohanrred 
, Sheikh Mohammed 
. Newmarket 
n Michael Stoute 
f- Frankie Detmri 
Cantor p 9 K«^ t * 

ii qi- 11 

(18 starts, 8 wins, 8 places) 
Prtza-moaajr wok £ 3 , 446,787 
Sbamih a. Has Improved Into a 
tough performer has shown 
volatility tn the worid's top races 
Wsaknasses: Held by PBsudsM 
on Breeders' Cup form. 

Rating 129 
Odds: 9-4 


around there after a two-month 
lay-off because of his bout with 
the cough and it was a great way 
to initiate our relationship,” 
tiie American said. “I was very 
pleased to become part of the 
relationship because horses like 
him don't come around that of- 
ten. He's a great addition to the 
others I've already ridden and 
I’ve learned something from 
him. Those kind of horses are 
special and they have something 
to offer which you don’t nm 
across too often. 


*T now know why the horses 
that try to get into a race with 
hhn seem to pay for it. The mes 
that get closest to him haven’t 
really been in the race eariy on. 
I was out the back door on Os- 
car Schindler behind a load of 
dead wood [in the Prix de l’Arc 
de Triomphe], and everything 
that went with him apart from 
Pilsudski was drunk halfway 
down the straight 
“These are a great bunch of 
horses and if Swain is 14-1 that 
speaks for itself about the 




ZOO Soda! Charter 
Z 35 Cape Cross 
3 J 05 FlfUh 
3J5Q Helissio (nb) 


HYPERION 

430 GAME PLOY (nap) 
500 Therhea 
535 Oops Pettle 


GOD*G: Good (Good toPttm In ptocmV PenaroaeurYeading 3 . 4 . 

STALLS: Sraighl coinse - stands Mk round course - Inside. DRAW A 0 VANTAG 8 : None. 
Right-hand coomo with (eating uphill finish. 

Course i s nr Junction of A 338 and A 330 . Sutton adjoins course. ADMISSION: Mem- 
bers Enclosure S 23 (sold out'j; Grondetand & Paddock SI 5 ; SOrer Ring S 5 . CAR PARK: 
Firee parking amOablo. 

■ LEADING TRAINKIS^ WITH BONNERS: J Doaiop -26 alnoen hcun 147 nmnen gra 
a aaccns ratio of 17 . 7 % and a profit to a SI level auie of 556 . 46 ; J Gooden - 19 ninoen, 
121 runners. IR.T’lt.-SirLO]; KAketarst- 17 wtaners, 90 nmMis. 18 Sflt, + 587 . 41 ; P Cote 
- 17 winner*. 1 O B nomas , lft. 7 %, + 523 TI 6 . 

■ LEADING JOCKETS: L Dettori -36 wlm. 2£2 rides, 16 . 8 %, Pat Bddery -33 

wins, 264 rides, I 3 JJW, ^ 46 . 08 ; TQafara- 2 S wtaa, 200 rides, 148 %, + 56 . 71 ; JReM -26 
wins. 227 ride s 11 +SZ20. 

BUNKBIBD FIRST TIME: Remaaifi Snn f 5 . 36 ). WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: FOoj Brig* C 3 JK 1 hnt been son 367 naksbyW Kemp trom 
Duns, Bordets; Tferttan ( 6 . 00 ) aenl 266 mUea by M Wane (root Mdsonhf, Noth TorUdro: 
Forest IWaaarr (a 051 sera 238 mDeibyJ Bcny from Coefcataam, Lsncaatfre; B 3 Nod ( 5.001 
sent 234 miles by M Camacho (tarn Norton, North Tarfcshire. 


FORM GUIDE 

John Gosden a nd ly UaBaaroe vein thsvitft If Memory Senros ( 1990 ). Sussu ration ( 1991 ) 
and BadaW ( 3992 ) thoug i the last-named lost the race m the ste w ards' room. The pea 
team up with CAPE GROSS and On Green Desert colt must go wea. Cape Cross won a 
Doncaster marten on the last cftwojuwnle sans r September, <Mbttlg 9 d|l> and SendOMi 
Oessrt TM winner voyagers Qjest a tengsh and • quenar and three tonffhs. He was beat- 
en any ttroo-quartera of a length and a need by his airt Ua n te Daeart Stay and (Rape 
Shat In Ihe Craven States on his rotten and Ms tnpfaced nm ms In the 2,000 Gtwiees. 
Second place tacte boohed tor Yortehke. teul Crte's one-time Derby hope vron Ns single 
start as a two-year -oM n good style at Satstxay m October and, afthoutfi unpteed In Ota 
Dante on lu reappearance, ran Rraerton to hatf a lengfit at Doncaster nm oma. He W- 
kmed w«h o laeestsMNtd id Ghanaa before ninrlng unotocee h the Gemwt Dertiy. Pidt 
of the others should be Bteseed SpHt, who las nm some good races wittiaut Wnrfhg tNa 
season, moat recently when fctstn to Jbereen at Newmitac T sli td u e: CAi€ CROSS 


crihi CROCKER BULTEEL HANDICAP (CLASS B) £30fl00 added 
5,AA# I lm PenratyVabje£ 13 ^ 1 fl 


iMtaii 


|3g5 


PRMCESS MARGARET STAKES (Group 3 ) 
(CLASS A) £ 37,500 2 YD fBtos 8 f £ 23^80 


3432 M«n«HWnSY(S0)lVtePJtlBi)RHlmm89_. 
1 aa*S«r(140n^elpU(»anned)Dlahr89 — 

128430 R£K BHQG (38) (Daterara 9Bong W Kenp 8 9 

21 fURM(4Rm{HaniroAlteaun)PMhfin8e-. 
1253 R»BrilEftSUgEm(U8JdnUra«aljBeny89. 
1 MBSZ4PDWC(pQ(14{D|(MdooiltSRHann89- 

101 SOCKET9Er04)aCRe(M«BMMhon89 

-7 ( 


-OmOKrtil 95 
— PStBMwy6105 

KMe4 88 

R HBi7 95 

0 Carter 2 104 

LMWSU4 

_JIRBtert»31fl5 


1 822000 L0NariDU3Gt(UJ Salem StmaCRheran 4100 

2 0-1065 HM.8NL{21](n{WWcSak| DLoder4 9 9- 

3 00602 NINUJNECm<MNU)de|I0w*p*9a 

4 45003 WN0DCU|{Bneirta*rt MCamadx)798. 

5 30000 MnK{2U(CS|UHWincrrtMBorgitaAPinra892 

8 -34000 »«K(lsm9teLB«*}OMoRh8eU. 

7 620026 TBtnUK(14)nOohnaeto«MVtewB86 

8 10623 NUmMr(2qm£GsdtoAltaMMiwOLGQatf68S 

9 00040 AUMM|US)g(8QncnaM(NyMertRNrtuK483 

10 621222 1HBBE4(iqm(RGud0.Cle«,MCrt«OBRmiBl48 

11 222053 raESBffCUMEECM)(ta&m)BMtthan37ia 

-Uda ite sd- 
nwrties run at/ f memlps rain 

BEI7MR 7-2 MV N, lW Mjr Jhs, Uwtm, MMm. 1M NMRary, 8-lH NaAIMbw, 
10-1 Pnmt Cbracs, 12-1 Kayass, 16-1 Lonely leadw, Mbn 
1998: nact 4 10 0 R Ooctam 7-2 ter « HaORti tan ® 12 ran 



EidJ 


EBF GRANVILLE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS p) [Bpnftj 
£ 1 QDD 0 added 2 Y 0 8 F Penalty Value £ 6,808 


Offi , snCE{MdaMnAlUdikunlEDiriop311 

OQWBt HOUSE OmdH(ManiOeV(!khn)VI Jzn&BU- 

MSIBSNMr (A S HsbBgQ 8 MKhar 8 11 

UMMH (Hmdan H Mattun) B «s 8 11. 


— REWsel 

JUEAteyS 


NAUAR (US*) (HTOriai H MortarD P VWeyn 8 11 - 
MDOy MOOOON (USA) U C Srath) D Beara* 8 U . 
90dH.CH«rat (uaajcRE sai^en pi 
- 8c 


811- 


JdTabbatt 2 

RWa5 

— LDenada 
~JHJKtame4 
.JICedawe7 
marts 


BEIIRIft 7-4 Eartaav, 3-1 He Zadnde, 9-1 ForartTraaMra, 130 Sectet Set, 8-1 tmMm Faw- 

taay.nOM, 80-1 Hey Brtgg 

1998: Sarta 8 9 M Mb G1 0 Batfcfi) dwm (3) 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

WssZsfortc was one ol thefnourttu on her Mrodoctlon at WMaor and Justified the oon- 
Adence. defeating Dodo three pans of a larvh. She recorded a 'Ur time and the me la 
swung out «*l but P* Eddery- who rode her than and also bred her- parmeni BMASasr 
rnsaad and DmW Urtert flfiy can suoptement her reetmt Wiring Nwenartet pebUL New 
that Embassy could g: a bit had evidently gMarousl endure was a 10-11 cftance et Nav- 
Rurhoc. She sl^ed on «wb to score by a lengDi and a quanar. The Cedeeut Qsnarew tty, 
out ot Chreeioy Pah heroine Pass Tha Peaca, w* progress and a wort! Mowing. F*ey 
Brigt supported fiom 33-1 to Ifrl. beat Fbrast neasura less than a lanftti In the Hfiay 
Nseclor Trophy at Bevaftey, but Jack Ban/sfRyK 41 b better In and aha reversed the plac- 
ing when ttwy Unshed trtthw>dl 5 tfi of 18 to the Queen Mary. g a t ac B on: ENttftSSY 


THBBCA deserves a win after a suceaaeon of aacond ptecas since scoring at Notrin£iam 
last month. True, ha Is 7R> Ntfier than when beaten haf a landh by No Extras at Good- 
wtxxs.bulhe ms poaatitrurfuclvarairainmrtrs Prince at SendMmWtsrMeids and crane 
up agaroat a banfrrt-ibrm Jo Msfl at York tart Tims, man the pound wee a shade too test. 
This watered #nund. ooopiad vrith the thsahood of the odd owntlht srww, shordd mean 
Thartma tea a steals® surface and ne la am* s» g> ctoea again In Ms current mood. HsTe 
pal was hatr a langdi In tent of Lonely under (lib batter off) when they ware fifth and 
eUh to Rad Robbo rt the Royal Hunt Cup, with IMkan 13th, N«rme 15m end Srtten 
mtafa^lWsPrthaBiteoabeenaUrfifthtDOanBenRSandowntKByveeefieitiO.fin- 
laNngjuat war a langdi behind nmnar-up Aunty Jane. John Dunlap) fly was hating ongr 
her second run of the reason end can poee the chtaf Oveatto Therhea. Kayna, who won 
girt race too yaare ago, has rteppad to a 0>od m«k and rtwA) not be wtaan off. Neither 
should Nonnem raMarM Ned. agbodtNrd to teNrabatYtark last time, and PreeantCIteoee. 
mo fled gw minor plaoa behind Stactattack In a 16-tumr handeap at fltat course (Tar- 
gum sWh). Salectton: THERHEA 


[5.35 


BETRHft 7-4 SacW Ckartsr, 3-1 Kotmma), 6-1 Dower Hons. 1M tartslmy, 8-1 Dew Spare. 
10-Lle-Faab, 12-1 Hagai. 14-1 Paddy McGoon 
1998: Revoque 28 U J Rad 7-2 (PCnappeHyamj tfcawi (41 9 ran 
FORM (MODE 

HAHe Janos trained a vnart type m (Rand lodge for Lord Hosari de Walden a few years 
agp. the colt moHng a wtmmg debut m bus event and going on to land gve Dewhurst States 
and the St James's Pataos. The same comp m ation can efich agate this tune vw me Groom 
Danoer colt DOWER HOUSE, firat fool of Grand Lodge's hah-satar Rose Noble (s winner at 
a mie and gwe). Tha Mart SangaedPeter Chappte-HyanVJohn Rod comblnatwn won das 
a yev affi wth Rewoue and tfits time team up vrith Social Clinrtar. Th» Nureyev cott. out 
of a mare rotated to gnan sprinter Ownfnfr pnMdea most dangr. M o t a wwwl. la by Caer- 
leon and a haff-tirottier to usaU types Haehiyah end Hlwaya. wMe Barry ibis’s IfrFerti. 
is out of a mare related to good spnntar Dmfab. Satocdmc DOWER HOUSE 


4^0 


BARNEY BARNATO DIAMOND RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B) 
£ 20 g 000 added 1 /n 2 f Penalty Value £ 12^12 

439030 AWAKWEBB{U5(C)P)C4Mar^BHarlxiy59 7 MRrtM-e 

11-300 Wt£UUteq{D)(TG8rtna)PIMInfi96. 



235] 


SHAH JAHAN DIAMOND STAKES (CLASS 
£ 30^00 lm (round) Penalty Value £ 7,133 


048004 IKMLACCUMM (PIQteMMFostB) KBufa 12913 

304002 SqUM»4RXr^m(BRmHea9ftH)JW^neS913. 
00090 WF0RBE(9)ISNWatKn)DH||ds5S13. 


-28264 BtESSHISPRrrfT) W(9r»4BnSMBM)CrtM4 98 Mb 

-21216 MMtMMM(23)(D)0AsDCSarWMn)PWatoyn498 H 

432231 VrtHTB.SUU»IC169(DI(GSDIinpoaUc6BMdttim396 
41-30 CAFE CROSS (94) <D)(9wrtiMMrmaQiGtKdBri395 

050 COtD UZWUS (22) fWs HCtti Mfel RPhBps395 

10330 YPRKSHfiE (20) TO MU Ivw® fShd SaBtmi P Cde 3 9 5 
-Sdactead- 

BETWe U3 CRW Cress, S-lTWatea, S-lltete B SoRas. 1*1 BktMd 
Sqnmsd Avqy, 88-1 etkan 

1998: HammersBn 3 9 11 Ssfti Edday 6-1 (M Sbuel item (6) 13 ran 


'’HU 

■ RlPsmSY SI 
joracuteaB 52 
JfesDIMWs2 - 
iHMMr(9S 95 
l(f SSNMMrthl 73 
>SBntty 4 90 
* SW9115 
'TO 7 87 
; S Kttdra 9 102 

Spirit, Mw ). re n ,2S-l 


1 

2 

3 04012 MMtMMEk[15)TOIBKR&WsJBC0BwftLadyHsitm593. 

4 045304 RUSSUMMJSK(l^(SMr4lHEWtnRaroiecgg»fiRKdkear492. 

5 141/23 MGHTM7CH|USA)pi)(TTMQueen)IBridng48ll LOatteill 

6 110-10 PRESa« ARMS TO TOHHPH POrre FaMSefcranjP 0*48 11 S Stem* 2 

7 03600 W»AStt«ft\irOKfirtSmMl«10attp4811-^ MUrtMT 

8 -53253 CAMEPUrryoi)(lGTOCKRiV«tartPH^iSnJgwa58 11 . - — R Cte temsd 

9 102000 rtJAUUrtS(USA)(i 4 )(HWSitenAr»wdaw(|PCals 4810 « Eddery 1 

ID -43413 PRHdERBI9(U»TO»WeCrtBPHM3aa JMI8I 

U 2-0063 MURAOOAIt (USA) (21) (HerYteAJteteuni CJ8evs»1383 — RWN9 

BEnMG: 4-1 Nrttea Saada, M 6 ms Ftey, M Mtfri VMcH, 0-1 MMtett. 8-1 Iteteittr, 9-1 
Awfa Utt, Parent Anw, 14-1 Praeriw tey, »wsteiMmlD,l»tt ra s^ 102 Ae asfc Afisb 
199* avnror 4 9 7 j Rad 101 (tea J Cart) «em (7) U isn 
FDMIflUBC 

WAHBA SANDS has twice (Hshed baNnd Seme ttey gtt term but t> batter off at tea 
wa&oa. The eeteaton drtrrt 9*. die bast of runs lest tens n dm Maffvet Cup at Ybrk but 
stayed on to 5nt* seventh of 21 behind PestemaK - Game Ploy U*d - beaten less don 


VENETIA DIAMOND HANDICAP (CLASS C) ElOjOOO added 
Un 4 f Penalty Value £ 7^00 

338061 ROISRKRM.{10)9VvlMrtaHIBrtine510O LOsteriU 

32-31 MMItaW(niOTfttaJBnreagtt»AWnta49a J INd 1 

43604 DAIKES0SUIE{raTOa6CuB4tfiPCais5911 MJNmMB 


1-0250 IVKEWOR91](CD)<SaynouraoadairtQladrK«ilas7910- 

S6120 OOPS reJDE (38) P*s D Wacftaej Ms J Cad 49 10 

200023 RBMAD|SUH(7] TO (terorBwloft W lMMr598~ 

18-220 5HWP OONSUL(J4) OAs Dart BrtdtMrt HCar^r 596— . 

000151 VBtnAN(tB)TOR*sPWtems|PHaris49 3 

56100 F81AL(U) TOOtti JSan«l4BMahro 490 

40000 BAJriE-UOIJ (171} MSteWUrKadl 500*4813. 


11 C25312 R0RB(nNO(12) PP)(Ladi r Hanton}B WI4810- 

12 2-1103 RraN6anwra4)TOtlTHB«ae9CHqBn688- 

-121 ' 


-RKEStey 

ZTamm 

Niertmtt 

-MRdbwrWU 

JaSEdttqrS 


■OTteteSJ Ores P rt9a. HHrtw>y teal. Sllteglttte, 134 V vri— ,7-lDrece9o*dte0 
i n prerttec, 1*4 t ie— S !■ , Tytegyvr, llrl Wteg 9mwr, 19-1 8><ra Cseseli 14-1 
U9ft Bahar Oder 4 9 12 H J Nrm 01 IG terieod) assn TO 12 «> 


flw lenrtha. Game PKyaboflnahedvrefidiatdey end sttnrn Ids usual honaat race. I 

the 1996 Maerar cup wmnar, «*es later sucoessU M Newbury and Ewy. 7hW to Germano 
at Newmarivet on Ids mppeeronce. ha haa tun unprtoed In both sans since but was ham- 
pered when behind Qmne Ptoy m Wtear Romance's Ascot race and cotdd pose a threat 
Mareitage beet Night WateM (who was eased once beaten mid later ran a tongh third of 
14 to Rtgan R» a Sandown) 18 lengths in a match on Ms w a pp o aranoa at Chester tec 
mongi and they maet on identical terms. S rtac M o re WAHIBA SUNOS 


DANCE SO SUITE, wftewMnd up last aeeaon wridt a aMh of 22 te CSAon Rk In the No. 
wember Handeap, was ww» batten behind Major Change on his Epsom redan but shaped 
much better at Wteteor (lm 20 12 days ae> when fourth of nrte to 9r Trtbot. Paid Oort's 
runner looted as though he vrotdd benefit tem the rw raid dW we* so Irtish so close over 
a bfo short of his beet. Ha hes tteppad 2tb since than, meanfog ha S juat a pound Ntfier 
Than whan las wfonmfc and Mi Mck Nrnne In the sedda. Khtg Rata wB be a Mg dan- 
ger. He opened his account in the esoaend style when faced vrith a refodwly easy task a 
Fotheeame last trme having bean ddrt to Rocfor Oasis on his tafcesasr return tn Apr*. This 
sorer course and Italy easier sound wig suit Hm better than FUtastone. Vertdtee bounced 
beck to fomi at Chaster when baadngTMI^it Sleep three lenghs havfog not enjoyed die 
beat of tuns, but this Is teugier and he * Ob Ngier. lynavor had Wofceby B ete, (tape 
Fettle lumut^) and FBrt behind when slaji to 2bra)esta m die Baesearougi States hare. 
RatebyBowl has sfoce oomo good in a Sandown (kiddad states and ha should hare tha 
measure of Tytevor now desite maetttg him 2B> worse for raider a length, whie Oops Pat- 
da Is sire to do bet®-. S elec ti o n : DANCE SO SUITE 


«EWCA3^0Lt 

HYPERION 

2JL5DanNeB^sFolly2L50l8qyalCeakffi325Patr 
syCtfeyth 4JOO Decorated Heto 435 Champagne 
N Dreams 5D5 “fadgo 


COOL PROSPECT AUPubri 88. 
(ME to GO J Sny a 7. 


GOING: Good to Firm (Goodin places). 

STALLS: lm 2f - for stde-. mnalndCT - stancta side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: L/m torSllo I (if an round courWJ. 

■ Left^mnd. owl course; rough, gi ta pl n g track. 

■ Goanaria on Al , 5m north of town. Alan aenwe lo Four Lane 
Gods station from Newcastle rail station. Bus service from there. 
ADMISSION: Oub SIS (ilO for OAPsand regtetcrod tUsabtetf); 
Tattffsnib 19 (17 rnr OAF* and registered (fisabled); Sfiver Hag 
a* til tor OATs snd registered disabled). CAR PARK: F ree. 
njjNEKRRD FIRST TIKE: None. WINNKBS IN LAST SEVEN 
DAIS: Twice (fiJI6) won at NewmarlK on Sstud^r. 


DAfNm'S FOUy (USA) U Jchrakri 8 6 DHrfandS 

a UaBtN 0 CKUCRqA)ll«^n 83 . Wttt W T 

5 MSS SAUA DANCER ( 7 ) D Sndh 8 1 Pftessyffil 

0 DOttef APPEAL ( 223 JHWtem 80 NVWtey 2 

i n lie iwul 

ranwa 3 -lD Bi —W r B 9 y.Gg P i m— l i n i n g T-aOteTo So, Gd. Kras, 
U-l Rsteh Far A Star. »1 Cantdi New, Cool Prospect, 20-1 otiws 


TURasS 2 

-TEDTOi(5)9 3 

4 

5 
E 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
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ELDON GARDEN SHOPPMG HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £5000 added lm 2 T 
00405 H»RI«aRIHpl)TOMaMRBKfef 4912 ^JtCraaiw 6 

001200 PARirfflHWCECU){D 58 hartuy 39 e Wfty »4 

312100 CMCNtl«f(10)TO«Wraon394 A 14040(3)7 

-30208 uylHEBUIIE( 7 ) Mltemavl 4 93 IQWClB 

-46505 ROW. cam (7) (q DSmdi492 itataaeZ. 

500400 BaS»«ATO|CD)CF« 4 rus» 5712 ^ XStodKQS 


0819 ) MJPS) SHBtUMI ( 23 ) 7 Beny 9 Z 
9X1300 SNAPPriKStU)MDnfe812 
634221 DttNMEETOR7r«ar8U 
406 CHMDAIM{7mHMson87 
6663 COSMIC CASE (9) J Bette 8 7 
00 UMtsomMTORWMDer67- 

685225 MmCU 5 rW(UJ<BnMJdvwasi 8 7 DHttWMS 

04 P9BE0F8irni TO DSniti 8 7 Pfoaeyft* 

000 9MBSan.CI9)WS8ter87 IteMtegS 

.10, 



" 5 cl CP MSULAflONS HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£ 5£00 added lm 

403300 NWS 05)TOTDbroi 4100 Jtetaris foyMby (7) 1 

-33510 SUUJVERPMm Msjfermtei49 7 IfottaS 

000103 PRBeOFI l BBU{iqTOl|M«mS9S Sttriaal 

05X130 «Rani£mcxcU}ltaMbrtey490 ACoBmaS 

012410 !MPa.sai(7)TOPCM490 RDartsy# 

153633 SMSTSUPR>IH(15)nCDH^-683JEimTO7V 
30004 OMMFA0CNDREAMS(aTOOtedica5 710. 


>^PCbW)P^By™Pdtellafltoa.Wi)tteire. 


TATTERSALLS MAJD^i AUCTION STAKES 
i (CLASS E) £ 4^00 added 2 YO 6 f 

oo REKKnRASnRPqCIh»ion812 EJMbmIO 

Mwawwpc*w89^. hum) 

WWOTEmmBon89 AOftm4 


222 «WMAH0U6S»T&»si>f89_ 


jewel 6 1 


7 044502 ASP BATTUNB (14) R JGctte77 10 Pltaay(3)S 

8 066 BOUI APPEAL 09) W 9*75710 Dacran Noftatt TO 1 

-Sdedwed- 

m weiTO; 7a 100. (hie hnactp we(pr Heap Baadift Sort fipped ftr A 
BE7TMQ:»lR)b«Nanh,MP^RaaMW9e,CiiieaaU^,tecpB«- 

tteg, 13J itegni CsR*, 7-1 Lay Tba Bhma, Brtsn, 101 BoM Agpsai 

NORTH EAST SLAG CEMENT SELLMG 
STAKES (CLASS G) £3fl00 added 2 YD 6 f 
122404 WMHiOQNTOWttBvSI KQwfoyl 


a25 


gnaa«JVterft*FMfr4 P a> ttteA M c«wrt»c— .iMMM w foi 

Dee, 8-1 (MM Stem, 104. PM af arya, 18-1 oaen 

THOMAS L GALLAGHER BEESWING 
STAKES (Group 3 ) (CLASS A) £ 30/100 7 T 

MM6 

1 58200 UI«rainnCEMTOtiMtt484JIHMB>7BllI0 

2 -32011 MttOOZ|USK)(mTOBlWy494 WI^wb3105 

3 1-1231 W5«D IONS (4S TOST MR«eott694 5g»a«all22 

4 22811 DBSaRAISfaOTOTOJGartin590J(IUHe5ra) 

5 -42232 HO4T10NG (16) (D) LOxrat 4 S 0 KDm4J08 

8 (S2026 MASMEtmdn»i490 iWmi 68 

7 25114 CAnMNCOUMS|g)Pateplh^M3B7DHrartai05 

8 61003 8*0 CHEEOH P8) M State 3 8 7 FlpttSUO 

-IteM- 

SEnWfc 7-4 Dectratcd Haro, 3-1 lKzwiJKrtg, 4-1 (taacm, 8-1 How 
fitetra CaBn. lfi Ucmpw Pdaea, Dtetf Chaatte, 20 ate Stetea 


8 000100 0nOt£ft9)TOErwahtea*7}0. 

-Sdsctead- 

•aitauK RwiK^itcatera^wNOMBs 794b Orite arm 

gnttfe3-lPM(lfPwraa,7-agrtteeri02C1iteiiM' RD»aariw.Pte- 

psl Cow, 01 imw 1M dtetts Rack, 1M a*aatte*pwte, 30-1 Mte 
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into victims 

Greg Wood looks at a race In which 
triumph frequently leaves its mark 


strength and depth of tbe race, 
bat rm not swapping Helissio 
for anything.” 

This then may be the key. 
While several win emerge from 
the jockeys’ quarters just after 
three o’clock today with no 
clear mental pictur e Asm ussen 
will have a gallery. HELISSIO 
(nap 3.50) has done it from the 
front and from behind, and to- 
day he should do it among such 
authoritative company that the 
argument about winch is the best 
horse in the world wfll be over. 


If they were boxers, an aston- 
ishing collection of belts would 
precede them to the rin^. They 
are che middfr^discance turf 
champions of three continents, 
lining up for a King George 
which promises to be the race 
of the season, perhaps the 
decade And if there is one tiring 
which tiie rich history of tbe 
King George teaches us, h is 
that what it promises, it gener- 
ally delivers. 

It is the youngest of the great 
British Flat races, just 42 years 
old, bot the h%h-«mmiercham- 

oMdmndnl^^ndo not Jweu 
need to have been bora when 
Grundy beat Bustino in 1975 to 
know that most of those who 
were would name it as the most 
orating contest in living mem- 
ory, aim on either side of that 
pomade there are images which 
are no less evocative. 

In just its fifth running, in 
1955, Ribot, rated alongside Sea 
Bird Has the finest racehorse 
since World Wtr n, galloped 
home by five lengths, while the 
epic manner of Grundy's victoiy 
must not overshadow the names 
immediately before his on the 
roll of honour: Park Tbp, Ni- 
jinsky, NfiD Reef and Dahlia, 
who remains the only dual win- 
ner of the King George. 

And mention of Dahlia is a 
timely reminder of how impor- 
tant {Tench-trained horses have 
been to tbe history of the King 
George. She was third behind 
Grundy and Bustino, in a race 
which was billed as a potential 
classic and outstripped even 
the pre-publicity, and when 
Pawneese won for Daniel 
'WOdenstem 12 months later, the 
prize crossed the Channel for 
the third time in four years. 

Ever since, though, it has 
been the French fashion to 
save then best for the Arc in Oc- 
tober, and Triptych, third behind 
Reference point 10 years ago, 
was the last runner from Trance 
to even make the frame. Ail of 
which makes tbe arrival of He- 
lissio at Ascot this afternoon es- 
pecially welcome. 

Butif the French were an im- 


MUJGAN TAMOUS FOR OUR RESftES? 

HANDICAP (GLASS C) £7,500 St 

asm T»oa)( 7 )TOHJcfmr 4101 AMObTO 8 

050214 DOUSE ACSON ( 18 ) TO? Estate 3 9 9 . KIM*! 

2-1005 D«4UU(U9l)(mnMSbte397 W%te4 

04350 MELHAHf 7 )TOMBd 3 96 . 


ns w Eraero68 is— rueassR 


portant presence during the 
1970s. then the somewhat un- 
Ificety location of Pulboruugh. in 
Sussex, provided some major 
players in the following decide. 
Guy Harwood sent out Kala- 
glow to win in 19S2, and then 
the brilliant Dancing Brave lo 
beat Sbardari and Triptych four 
years later, the latter colt 
demonstrating in the process 
that ghahragiani had been for- 
tunate indeed to beat him in the 
Derby at Epsom. 

In 1989, meanwhile, Har- 
wood’s Cacoethes came off sec- 
ond-best to Nasbwan after a 
frantic battle to the line, one 
which scraped the last remains 
of courage from Nasbwan 's un- 
usuailydeep reserves. 

When Nasbwan travelled to 
Paris for his Arc trial two 
months later, be had nothing 
more to give when Willie Car- 
son asked him to quicken. He 
was beaten for the first time in 
his career and immediately re- 
tired. both the victor and the vic- 
tim of the King George. 

In that, he is far from alone. 
Grundy was Hfeless in the Ben- 
son & Hedges Gold Cup 'at 
York three weeks after Ascot, 
and never raced again, while 
Brigadier Gerard went to the 
same race after his King George 
and suffered the first and only 
defeat of his 18-race career, go- 
ing down by three lengths to 
Roberto. There are many oth- 
ers, among them The Minstrel, 
who showed astonishing 
courage to beat Orange Bay by 
a short head in 1977. for whom 
the King George was a glorious 
but final appearance before re- 
tirement 

It is not an image which 
many of today's racegoers wDl 
wish to dwell on - the desire to 
see a race which lives up to the 
cast list and the traditions of the 
King George is too strong for 
that. Helissio, Singspiel and 
POsudski have already achieved 
enough on the track to deserve 
a place nrthe history books, but 
if one of them earns a chapter 
to himself at Ascot this after- 
noon. let us hope that his spir- 
it survives the experience. 







tear 

Winner 

iramor 

Jocrtoy 

Time 

1998 

Pentlre 

GWraffi 

MHIUB 

2 JS .11 

1995 

L&mrntano 

S Bln Sunor 

LDetton 

2 . 33-01 

1994 

Nntfslbeotre 

HCeea 

MKmane 

238.92 

1993 

Opera House 

MStoute 

M Roberts 

233.94 

1992 

StJowto 

JBoICEr 

S Creme 

2 . 30.85 

1991 

Generous 

PCole 

AMurvo 

2 J 8.99 

1990 

Belmez 

HCecfl 

M Kroane 

2 ^ 0.76 

1989 

Ttashwan 

Dick Ham 

WCwson 

23221 

1968 

Mtoro 

A Stewart 

M Roberts 

23733 

1987 

Refarenoe Point 

HCocil 

S Cauthen 

234.63 

1986 

Dancing Breve 

G Harwood 

Pat Eddery 

259.49 

1985 

ffotosW 

Dk* Hern 

W Carson 

2 J 27.61 

1984 

Teennao 

GWragg 

LPlggott 

227.95 

1963 

Time Charter 

H Candy 

J Mercer 

2 - 30.79 

1962 

Kala^ow 

G I (a wood 

G Starkey 

23138 


ASCOT 

2 JMfc Peter Chapple-Hynm has by 
far the best record of these train- 
ers for first-tnne-out winners and 
used this race last year for the do- 
but of foe nmttipfc Group-race win- 
ner Revoque. Hfe runner, SOCIAL 
CHARTER, should hcidMnlawwAi 
and Ia-KboIl who carries Hamdan 
Al Maktomn’s first colours. 
□□□ 

235 : CAPE CROSS and YbitsMre 
started the season as Classic 
prospects and wizQe the latter has 
prorcd rather headstrong and de- 
teriorated with each run, the se- 
feclkm was not disgraced when (Jrird 
in the Craven Stakes or ewo when 
eighth in die 2.000 Guineas. Cape 
Cross also has die benefit of hav- 
ing by for the most experienced and 
accomplished rider in die race. 

OQQ 

3 J&Tbe three which catch the eye 
are ftabany, Mbs Zsfanic and 
FHiFKAH, and while it can be ar- 



gued that the first two named have 
more potential as they are unde- 
feated after their only starts, the se- 
l ect i on was impressive in potting her 
experience to effect when winning 
at Goodwood last time. 

cm 

3 - 50 : It is not just that HELISSIO | 
has won ah bar two of his JO starts. 
His the ease with which be has won 
those events, mainly at Group One 


and SiagspteL who is at ease on this 
fast groand, are certainly imposing, 
but so are Predappio and Shantou 

and the battle for die places sbookl 
be closely fought. 


FIRST SHOW 


Ascot-330 


Rm> 

C H L T 

tetete 

08 118 84 1 M 

SMtei 1 M 94 M *4 

FlertN 

U 2 51 » U 

- ■ • 

s-i at *.i ?-i 

ttttbterltt 

141 11-1 141 12-1 


144 1 * 112.1 17-1 

Sfottte.. 2 Q 1 S 4 16-1 201 

SMteeCMte 

m S 6-1 50-1 

toiviqramtecais.tiaimi.Z 3 
C-Oral H-Vtera* L-iadtetea T-Ite 


TteTaia tateo tta & 3 S«t tent: 4-1 Ocas 
P*ttn, tt-2 »ng Kara, B-l Dance So Sut& 
toteby Bowl, 13-2 verwan, 9-1 norenOno, 
12-1 Remaad Sun. 14-1 Sharp Gonad, 16-1 
RbfogSwajr. 25-1 «W. 40-1 Eb-Yfo Mou 


Ascot-430 


Nona 

C 

H 

l 

WMtetete 

98 

7-2 

4-1 

HMSttteli 

84 

5-1 

fid. 

State tew 

H-2 

51 

—22 


33-7 

M 

0 i 

Mtaattta 

7-1 

0-1 

A} 

PMtettev 

7-1 

7-1 

0 i 

temfcr 

10-1 

in 

9-t 

NaiterBta 

141 

141 

14-1 







-34 K- 

?*4 

144 


12-1 

1 M 

10-1 


(tea l Z 3 
e-OKL H-MtanHR L-teSMes 


t 




BOtwa 11-4 Pooblo tedco. 7 - 2 Tatea. i l 2 Pa — , 6 -llHBDItete- 
te, 7-1 iateSteftg, MiramOi. 10-1 PwtttBla 14-1 V« Star 
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McRae stunned 
by record defeat 


Rugbyleague 

DAVE HADF1ELD 

The St Helens coach, Shaun 
McRae, was in a despairing 
mood after his side gained the 
dubious distinction of being chi 
the wrong end of the most 
embarrassing result yet for a 
British side in the World Club 
Champ i onship 

Saints, European Super 
League’s reigning champions, 
were thrashed 70-6 by an Auck- 
land TOnriors outfit Mill bottom 

of the league on the other side 
of the world. 

“I don’t know whether you’d 
caE it embarrassing or insoh- 
ing,” he said. “It was the sort of 
game that makes coaches want 
to hand in their notice and get 
on with something else in life. 

“We have -completely un- 
done all our good worit against 
Crcmulla on Monday. I said it 
was going be tough playing so 
soon after that - but it wasn’t 
70-6 worth of tough.” 

The pattern of Auckland pun- 
ishing St Helens’ mistakes was 


established in the first 30 seconds 
with the first of the Warriors' 12 
tries. Gene Ngamn finished 
with three, while Saints’ only 
bright moment was a try from 
Alan Hunte soon after hatf-time. 

“W e don’t seem to be im- 
proving when we play against 
better apposition,” McRae said. 
“Our guys bad smiles on their 
faces when Auckland beat 
Bradford 64-14.- We’ve lost by 
.more than them, so how bad 
does that mat-* us?** 

The London Broncos njust 
try to fbBowup their memorable 
victory over Canberra without 
the invaluable assistance of 
Shaun Edwards when they ptay 
Brisbane tomorrow. 

Edwards, whose introduc- 
tion from thebench swung the 
game on Monday, has suffered 
a reaction from Ins troublesome 
hamstring. Josh White cranes in 
at scrum-half, with Robbie 
Beaziey moving to his jugular 
position of hooker and Tfcny 
Maiterson to loose forward. 

Matt Dunford is also out 
with a broken hand and Steve 
Rosolen with a badly bruised 


arm. which means that two of 
London’s British-born players. 
Matt Salter and Ady Spencer, 
are added to the squad. 

Halifax welcome- back John 
Bentley for his first game of 
rugby league since returning 
from the British Isles tour. 

Bestl&y, who is still under con- 
tract to Halifax despite being 
loaned to Newcastle and the 
lions, is named on the right wing 
against Canberra, with David 
Bouveng moving to centre. 

Salford have their Australian 
IfeSl forward, John Cartwright, 
back for the first time since 
breaking his arm early in the 
season for the visit of the North 
Queensland Ccrwboys. 

’ His international team-mate, 
the Cowboys’ captain, Ian 
Roberts, expects to be fit after 
being forced offwith a neck in- 
jury during his side’s defeat at 
Oldham fast weekend. 

Wigan still have doubts over 
Tbqy Smith and Lee Hansen for 
Monday’s game against Can- 
terbury, but Bradford hope to 
have Robbie Raul back against 
Penrith the day. 



Clubs dismiss plan for 
return to winter game 


Controversial piara for a return 
to winter rugby for dids outride 
the Super League have been 


St Helens' Paul Newlove grapples with Auckland 
Warriors' Lee Oudenryn yesterday Photograph: Empics 


The First and Second Divi- 
sion Cubs’ Association met at 
Dewsbury yesterday to discuss 
a merger with the amateur 
game, a move seen as paving the 
way for an end to summer rug- 
by after just two seasons. 

The clubs agreed to proceed 

with unification talks with the 
British Amateur Rugby League 
Association (Baria), but made 
it dear there would be no U- 
turn on summer rugby. 

A Rugby Football League 
spokesman said: “There is a 
possible opportunity to make 
real pr ogress with the amateur 
game through constructive di- 
alogue. It has been unanimously 
agreed that the RJFL board of 
directors should decide the 
composition of a joint negoti- 
ating committee with a view to 
taking the matter forward so 
that negotiations ran recom- 
mence. 

“There was also an over- 
whelming desire by the dubs 
present at the meeting that 
- they should stay with, summer 
rugby and that there is no 


trvngar an option of returning to 
playing in the winter-” 

A row had broken out after 
initial private discussions be- 
tween Baria officials and Bob 
Scott, the general manager of 
the First and Second Division 
dubs’ Association. 

Malcolm White, chairman 
of Swintoo, had warned that 
some dubs were so angry over 

wbaL he called undercover calks 
that they were considering 
pulling out of the association. 

Mike Morrissey, the Baria 
chairman, has welcomed the 


“A window of opportunity has 
opened for the game of rugby 
league and egos should not 
stand in the way of progress.” 

The newly formed Scottish 
Rngiby League strings into ac- 
tion tomorrow when Linlithgow 
meet Lomond \felley Raiders 
and Inverness take on White- 
craigs of Glasgow. 

Grangemouth, who have a 
bye this weekend, are the fifth 
members of the League, whose 
other three dubs, Scottish Stu- 
dents, West of Scotland and 
Cardona! d, are not thought 
strong enough yet to compete 
in regular fixtures. 


The launch of SRL 97, wbicb 
ends on 24 August, follows the 
recent international between 
Scotland and France at the 
Firfull stadium in Glasgow. 

Salford’s move for Ol dham ’s 
unsettled forward David Brad- 
bury looks certain to go to an 
independent tribunal. The Reds 
have offered £50,000 for the 
Great Britain player, who is on 
the transfer list at £200,000. 

Sheffield Eagles beat North- 
ern Territory 28-6 in a friendly 
in Damon yesterday, with tries 
coming from Darren TUmer 
(2), Willie Morgansou, Matt 
Crowthcr, Johnny Lawless and 
Lynton Stott. Mark Aston and 
David Mycoe each kicked one 
goal. 

Castleford’s Super League 
meeting with the London Bron- 
cos at Wheldon Road has been 
brought forward from Sunday 
10 August to Friday S August at 
730pm -because it is being 
shown live on Sky Sports. 

If London fail to beat Castle- 
ford, Bradford Bulls could 
clinch the title by beating their 
only other rivals. Leeds, at 
Odsal two days later in a match 
that wfl] also be screened live, 
with a 6.35 start. 
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■ • HYPERION 

S.2S Mustiqua Dream &55 Anyar Rwm 
ComtecH Le£rend 7.55 Alpine Hklsaway 8.25 Al- 
ways Lucky 8JSS Wch (Btow _. 

GOING: Standard. 

STALLS: GT-oirialcfa; reminder - Inside. - 
0KAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

I FRmaand mottos letWtand dacp, owl own**: 

Comae Is So SE of town and to W of Newark. RoBestoo Jmc- 
j Un«4>«w«»8ne.ABinB8EaN:<3tA&l2;lttentiIfeM (OAP 
member* of cornet Dimood <3ut>£4, accompanied imden-Ite 
to*). CAXPAML Free. 

BUNKEHD rawr root None. 

WINNERS IN UST SEVEN DA38: Foeth* GapMe (7-25) lkn 
er * Tnni t i u nit nr Mfmrtnj Pl erfi* tt in Orneiii (M5)«geitVtaS 
ear an Monday. 

bONG-OBHANGB XQNNEBS: B«4T«1(8£G) amt 21 Indies fay 
H Flpe tram MkMasbayae, Oevoo; Eai VUrtwM (855) aent 
206 mflee by R ampaon from WeaC Bo drt m d. S tnwrim ; Myotic 
Strata (7J6), Getter* lane (&2S) & fenfea Forte*? (8^6) 
amt 138 Bribe by W G II Tferoar from Gorton Darim, Sonieraec; 
Porecepe (025) aent 180 mllea tjrB Faffing from ntmtomn, S. 
Oaii;haae^^iml73idHlvDBirtiJimihnBUI- 
tmt, MM tBmuwu^ DfefaBy Toma (7 .25) A Kobo Nagle (T JS6) 

. cent 160 mOos fry L Mongos HaD fttsm IteteoHh, StttfQr. 

rKTnfl IMMN AUCTION MABBI STAKES (OASS 
lr=J F) WflO added ZYD me* 7T 

1 500 CaCWTHE WMHBO W pr} J6SOttom«811— aBaakaSS 

2 unsm mme s u smmvi 


HYPERION 

635 Opulent 70S Mm MmBb 735 Lady 
MagMaO 8JB6 Dfr*b 835 D’Martl9LeS BlBsted 

GOING-. Soft (Bwyt&ta). • . 

8TAJUA lmSTr ht'tUet reoiaMw- note aide. 
DKAWADVANTAGXr Awp fifto lm. 

■ tctUkand, right come, wfch a one mfle arraign. - 

■ Qwcl«offA10BS (Gmn —dflMBiAIS0.Bedea-awkBi{Ilm- 
ffitgun -SGdwrnHne) 300yd. ABMISSJOffcOnb Sift Paddock 
*8 (OAPaitLMk CttneBAO (DAfaSl Jft). CAEPAlfc Fine. 
■mTOBPgMWTBnt l a n Haw (7.06), jnSrJ^negjS). 

-Qynwrak G<*Jo*{7^0). 

« IN LA8T SEVEN DATS: fteae. 
UMGaBUNCaVNaUb MAilMa(70e) amt ttOmfes 
byJIXgdopftwaapmfl8i.WSaamrBWor»trArtKi»T^C8JS) 


trrnmir i t lininjin 

1W Koataa KKXata, 
NMD’AmarMyBat 


5 WSSBMMMS0«Ta811 ,TB|ldaa0ea4 

2 MUS TO EDBEMf P)ROaGon813 ^rSpafeaT 

o nuH£ZMavmaut(Wic'naamn8ii emmi 

fBBamBraafr8u — : 1 — prueaiywa 

a mnraEWti4WMBrtnauM8ii rimmA8 

0 «MErSBB{Q}UCtan»8U jGCMv2 

■S Maattim Diaae, 4-1 SartaySaatar, 12-1 am nanaww, 
m Kk Kata, Paneaaa, 2frl Ca4di lha UCm, 26-1 Patez 


•ady W» CT-05) aaqf 308 mOaa by C Dwyer Ikon Kewmartak, 
Saffcflc Nam* Of Lot* {$88) m 208 MM fey D Loder from 
Nwi u i Unt . Sd&ft 208 nriea SeS^etto (A85) KBafl Ne»- 
m a rfc w ^WM I r; Maaaora Bay qjX>) A {8.06) feat 208 

mBe* by M IWjvpkae frota Kereaariw, Stdfidk; BaaketL (7.35) 
acai20B«»UcahySMBaM a ftcBi H wmaW. 8iilMli;PmlB«at 
Aftr (&S8) A BMtamd (Om)aamS08 odtafeyStrM PMaanlkMB 
New uiad a a , SuflbUc 


[P >p l C.B. W1LLB0N0 STANDARD SELLING 
STAKES (CLASS 8) £2^75 added 1m 4f 

1 . znm iwowRroitzTjoaw'etto inoM«4B 

2 200312 WMgWBBEORBmOMMa6IOaJG— Iffla 

3 NMOBBM(J89)JPeaRe909 CMaRI 

4 ■ RB>m.0K)(M6)MnpaB99 UmhDw)er(S]7 

5 B2QOO B8>HWBlHM>f48)ftaiwai799-. M CltagUa' 2 

8 0002V mmi Tiyirff tmmwiniTmn ttiiiiIi—hm n 

7 0003 TOWtf«H{5)(DJtoiB>owpsonB99 Clmttar^SV 

8 80000 ICWAflIIABW DRIfcCMil 

9 08221 auaaLHBSdflM^enaaai _bcmv9 

■snwaaaNMisis^sawiiii*— 

ML Had TM Iwariek, 30-1 Tbcco M 254 ettacs 

py OC 1 PARK HOSPITAL HANDICAP (CLASS F) 
£3300 added flSes 6 mares lm 4f 

1 -00821 CUSStCBMlETOAm RSudM 4 910— _-CLoathar^ 7 

2 00201 MBMRn»(Sr(2qnSBMM«398_FBqla(7)S 

3 OtiOO «munrmC2xMao495 M -Dean McXeo«M 6 

4 ' 20601 mSKSMM>(i5)nweM1inv4941DSNa^ns 

5 40004 FBKQmn>E(12)MM392 2 MUM {5)2 

8 003085 UfHSUpQ (C)MaJCSBe69&_ SWeMvS 


rysa Cleveland amaihjr rpers sagaa 
UMTTED STAKES (CLASS Gl ggSM 
£2^75 added 7f 

1 502120 80MaSimrnrjqunn4U3 MrSSalnl 

2 0OB21 0mar(29(DlHsMTMv6113JMRRil16mtS|3 

3 4-401 FWWEJIM(4qMDCnawm8113 JfcaVnMli4 

4 444143 SUEZ TOMW0P4E. Nap 4U3 MmKJom^B 

5 01-131 00MHW AB A STM RaSXO 3 10 10 »PSeett2 

8 - 2X804 S0tFBBETT0«nWtt*3B)4 i MrABaaa{5)5 

-•dadand- 

BEmMc M DmdaM 4k, Ur4 OyMnt. M Boatas Bay, tayM Ml 
SHKlfenad^ 8-lSMhgetts 

| - 7 Ag I RYCROFT VEMCLE NURSERY SttM 
( HANDICAP (CLASS D) £SjQ00 B8WB 

added ZYD Tf 

1 312 MMNMSSUPDjDwkip97 XDMtayB 

2 0463 B0m»XB(43)UWEaa4991 TlnaS 

3 3609 MMMMflflr(14)UTcn0««89 HHny(3!7 

4 00643 UMDOFLWE (14)T EaanfiySO - 

5 3533 BM1 IMNCE (17] C Boodi B 2 F Faaaoy (3) 1 8 

6 05015 HEM8BrnuS{iqCD»9v80^ Ntofhy4 

7 315486 MrBErMMWEHM»712 WSa— dy2 

8 664544 IMRSHE HARM (12) N Tlrddar 7 10_ XMTfeMwS 

[T i -- *• " — 

Bolan Md, Uad or Lew, BM Baaoa, Honfea MadMa, 204. My Bet 


7 464021 POBBESOnEnnMBa«i6812fM-DMMMi(7)10 

8 350428 UB9airmBS(E0LlkiagaM48iaJ>ODaBBfeBa6|> 

9 000 Quhcdl ( 22) j Baots 4 8 4 (Carter 11 

10 06000 MUCB4IEX(in)|C0)0avnan«7U— 0«Md44 

11 £100- C0MSC8l£BBI>{<4D{(9mJtan77U-aMaall 

-UdacMd- 

BCUNtt: 3-1 Mbrar ftarSyort. 7-3 PortBa Soptte. 4-1 ClMafc BMtat, M 
Uya( eSha ad.(-lf ■iBd my B. Cn ala c'rl »e m( , 1 < T L^fafc,filma- 

cataJa, 20 -lo 8 Mn 

fTeel STANDBI HOMES HOLDINGS HAIUCAP 
1 f -°°l (CLASS C) £7^25 added 7T . 

1 08000 WMBI BOOTS PS} (D) Dlntar 410 0; C Laafc ai (8) 10 ' 

2 3W 8080IMKap]tfebflea>M598LDOOBBBtaBn7 

3 614560 flRfrmiffi(RtQSB0Biin|4g3 SWetaHrSB 

4 65-110 RIBraBDn(qarMnaeoa3813JDMlldtoamtf 

5 001210 PBBa3p4)«MJanen3813 KM am (3! 15 

6 220000 P9BUSlX{4)(C0)Mf^nS812— GCVW2 

7 200042 OTEinKMX7nEMHC2^(qimNMKaAar3812 

8 012113 J8MWJVtgRW3*M>MlUn«mBwrWli8 

9 -33000 milBaM(tR|qSBtaW«4810 -XIW0nffl3B 

10 030013 AUaCTOEMntY H) (CD) BK*tuy488 IttackB 

11 050010 0ESMBMN«miaiiDClBpmm888_rSWMl4 

12 Oram ■aBWSB(NQ(ia)DHMaJim587JlM*i0ayar(3}» 

13 532003 B0m*aBrocaffW(C)RH*awd687_Fl|Ktl2 

14 00006 0BHUfSMIVp3|(D)PMMn48? DNokadS 

15 1-0050 M0aoH(B)ni5aiKa388 ! IPdal 

18 01006* 7fEOEWfiC(lR(C8|05lim486 Jtak«14 

-UdKtand- 

BEnnft M PcrUaa, Ulfea W^MnOt taa, 74. hdaaM, 8-1 JuMa 
IBiJotar. HiNa Udanawy. M 1 MHa Snidr, lltdai MaRr. TartneM 
12-ldllMB 


I RACING MAIDEN SELUNG 
! STAKES (CLASS G) £3000 added 
3YO lm 3f 


rs~5e] CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CLAHA1NG 
STAKES (CLASS F) £3^00 added 2Y06T 

1 ooo rBOrdGJBDODninoa nom** 

2 351232 AUWVS moor 6Q 0B>78 12 MKaBBS 

3 0 CKJraaTUNE(22)W6UHncr88 PS—iinyB» 

4 UM Ms N MoeaieyB 8- SHMamrt 

5 2 JUSrA(HOU.m;8Uooa87 WJOTi H3 

8 006 V0ttE8a uUM .pg»PttnMB87 CloMWr(5)l 

7 014523 rmWNI«BUNE(U)|G}W6Mlbnir86Jtiaam(R7 

8 686 M4iEMrag}CM»i82 *mth Dajar (S) B ■ 

-Bdadaw d - 

BETIMfc (-5 Mams taefty, 3-1 Nntaa Fartm^ M UpMM, 7-1 iaa A 
SNA 131 Faqii 14-lUMMMt, 254 CaOM law, 33-1 ««a lapa- 

■M 

GM HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4£00 added 

1 232506 BMMD8MSKMirr(27}(CD|0StaM7913 

tTmgmn 7 8 

2 -60050 MSIBtOFPMaOH (18)101 JEtaaca899- IfeMI 

3 - 163902 MmnMntRmMBNMaaav498B«Ha*vSV 

4 422253 Sn3B(KM(U) 03 U WEMCdyS 96 DlkMIl 

5 081101 MU gBCT MCM»WJBwy69SJEDaem(5>18 

6 141250 SMMXWr JORrm) (CD)DC>apran 7 91-J.ChMMCfc9 B 

7 140002 MW IBBH (1R (CD) JHMson 4 8 13Jk)8aalMhy (1)4 

8 

8 402111 

9 043003 

10 205005 

11 032088 


l(5)Khoy3812(7al- 


Oa^rfflSB 

SEKYAHUE(5) (C]SBca(ln(389 MaRml 

PQtraCTBR»C(22)J0Bttnc687 IStaWll 

REH8UWn(qNB)cnne86 SDmmalD 

-Udadnd- 

niltmtti n Dim. 1 1 Fur “ala. IT 1 riirapti Hrlr. 
Mb BaariK 8-1 Stataa Kta, May MR, IM Mptar Star, 


-23030 BMHBH(USk)(22)SCV 


t90 KDadayt 


2 05003 BM13D8glO(15)JHlMMl90 ..nWararSB 

3 004505 CaOTERDRUID(7)UWnB0 Sbnd»4 

4 OP200 »D«Q«**(4QUCanM±o90 IForttmS 

5 80000 DMKEM&0Or(iqBaklB|d89 Ktfcx&oaS 

8 40000 aMYMnEP5)lftsMilMity89 4Ciani3B 

7 0010 BYMCKAKGOHIOS [10) G Hcaoei83 TL»7B 

a uwaaoawcfteus8 9 — , — hwhmaiTii 

9 005440 WmaMBnon6wofew89 KtaTHdarS 

-9dadmd- 

8En»ttl54ttNl minta w4«ftoM>MM.aa i aiim ^ ,HRm 
erak BmJm, 7-lBaGmfe, »1 B^Jqn. 3M BMjdtai^ 181 aOn 

IVa /w-| OTSN HOWARDS TERRITORIAL HANDf- 
CAP (CLASS D) £5J)00 added 2m 4yds 

1 414500 QMM(I)BWTBbbbi 4100 ■ KDWayt 

2 -11125 aMMEOGMJUnmn3912 : — IMararS 

3 241323 HHgeC mm aC(7)npqW3P^59 n tll aa rt aal 

4 3620- KLUtMY(4£0)MMbne599 1 CM 7 

5 121215 MSaiAU5aODpP)MWErt*9793_SM*E92B 

8 11500 BMQinOHlBLUE{l3) WM0I49 1 AOuftmaS 

7 203425 MBffBD HZZ (7) (C) C WDS 5 8 4 P Ferny (3)* 

_ j 

BEnWft»4Haw ftm a t HM.MIM^4-lHR*aMlfa.M8laa t 
5-1 Rarti La VWa. 20-1 BmamflMm, 25-1 KMy 


[ Q og l MBXAN AUCTION MADEN STAKES (CLASS 
1®^J E) £4025 added ZTO IBea 6f 

1 0 BQUMB9 ROSE (60) J J DIM 8 11_ ICMS 

2 23 DWRB<28)CB00Bi811 KHodpmU 

3 2056 BBM0MVMB0K4(7)BLW«n811 KDMqrl 

4 2 FK90EC21) JHW8scc811 IMatl 

5 JOUHlEJWBhattttSll TWaaS 

B 55 KEmES>K(22}MWba4y811 riaall 

7 LMKORXSnMCBON J Vtanmdt 8 11 ACAmeS 

8 330 UJH»S*(45))BBty8U PFeawyPQ 7 

9 NME0FLCWEDiodar811 W^mll 

10 M5ABAU Johnston 8 11 IWhbm-2 

11 . HOnHORFEJQawBll HMma4 

— 11 ■ 

BB1Btt3-lKaaK 01 Left, 4-1 Mntf S-2 DHartl, 13-2 taMf 7-1 

T - 

i Q/vgl RICHMOND HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4^900 
added 3V0 lm 2f 

1 422823 fW BDB H ta)pnjatMr97 ITMbb2 

2 2331 BU5IB)(R|D)SVMtana95 S SMI 

3 60611 mnNL(xqmM7tndm95 HNmyrns 

4 632 MDRIWBI RASH ( 28 ) FMipty8 12 J ADGnmO 

5 201100 ZDRM(lStpD|JHahatcn81D NlfaMyS 
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Shuhrah tops 1,000 
Guineas market 


The Godolphin fifty Shuhrah 
upset the weal-touted Asbraakat 
to make a winning debut at As- 
cot yesterday. She was pro- 
moted to 16-1 favourite for 
next year’s 1,000 Guineas by 
William Hill after securing a 
ifflwth and a half victory over the 
4-0 favourite. F ranki e Dettori 
led from the outset and. while 
Ashraaknt fought for the room 
to challenge, the fify kept up the 
gallop to win goh^ away. 

“We heard that the runner- 
im was a seriously good filly and 
subtly lost coiffidence about 
our dunee,” said raring man- 
ager Simon GrisfonL “She’s 
been working for quite some 
time and a couple of niggling 
problems have kept her off the 
track till now. She has an engine 
and baj^ of potential.” 

John Dunlop was disap- 
pointed with die performance 
of Ashraakat, like the winner a 
daughter of Danzig. “I was very 
disappointed. She seemed to get 
a bit tired and didn’t pick up or 
lengthen,” he said. 

Coral make Shuhrah their 
16-1 joint-favourite with Cape 
Verdi Ashraakat is 20-1. 


Ten horses yesterday stood 
their ground at the five-day 
stage for Wednesday’s Sussex 
Stakes at Goodwood. Rrvourite 
is David Loderis Starborough, 
winner of the St James's Palace 
Stakes at Royal Ascot when 
beating Air Express. 

His stable yesterday con- 
firmed the three-year-old an in- 
tended runner and he could 
renew rivalry with the dive Brit- 
tain-trained runner-up. Other 
possible starters indude Aldan 
O’Brien’s Irish 1,000 Guineas 
winner Classic Park and the 
Michael Stoute-trained pair. 
Among Men and Faithful Son. 

Godolphin 'could be repre- 
sented by Allied Forces or Al- 
haarth, the latter the winner of 
the International Stakes at the 
Curragh on his latest start, 
while the sole northern repre- 
sentative is Mark Johnston’s 
Gothenberg. 

Snsax Stafaea accapbxK MhsanK M-Ay- 

al, Alked faces. Gomenbei& Air Express. 
Among Men. Faithful Son, Starbaroutfi, Wort 
MotmMn. canto fait 
lreitemiiMlMb6-4SteCiomuGt. 5-1 Ac Ear 
press. Among Men. 7-1 Atvaarth. AIM 
fanes. 8-1 Afrflopl. 9-1 Farthful Son. 12-1 
Oasoc Part. 20-1 Gatfurtmg. 100-1 Wolf 
Mountain. 
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James Parrack represented Britain as a swimmer for eight years, appearing at one Olympics and winning a 
Commonwealth silver medal. But one of his greatest experiences was helping Eva Mortensen to swim the Channel 

Assault on swimming's Everest 


W hen Eva stepped out of the 
cold water she was bright 
red and perfectly calm. This 
was not at all what 1 bad expected. 
She slowly dressed herself on the 
banks of the deserted Yorkshire 
reservoir and we made our way to 
the car. She said she felt ‘■OK", but 
she still had aot started shivering. 
Right then I knew we were in very 
serious trouble. 1 calculated that the 
nearest hospital was half an hour 
away . 

**1 feel strange.” she said. “My 
head hurts.” She bad lost all colour 
from her face. Immediately, I 
stopped the car and dragged her out 
“Start walking,” I said urgently. 
“Quickly, we have to walk.” 

We had been told that if the warn- 
ing signs are ignored, hypothermia 
can be fatal. Fortunately, within two 
or three minutes, Eva’s body was 
shaking uncontrollably and then she 
started bitching like bell about the 
cold. “Thank God” 1 thought, as this 
was the first indication that she 
would return to normal and that the 
crisis was over, but it would take her 
10 days to overcome her fear and re- 
turn to the cold water. 

A week earlier, in May 1996, 1 had 
accompanied Eva Mortensen, my 
D anish girlfriend and feOaw Olympic 
swimmer, to Dover, to begin ber four- 
month. preparation to swim the 
Channel. Known around the world 
as the ultimate open water challenge, 
Eva had been fascinated with it 
since the age of seven. A Danish cit- 
izen who grew up in the United 
States, Eva and I had been living and 
training in Leeds as full-time swim- 
mers for the last two years. Neither 
of us was selected for the Atlanta 
Games and in April last year, aged 
26, she decided to train for the 
ChanneL The most fascinating chap- 
ter of my swimming life was about to 
begin. 

For someone who had averaged 60 
kilometres (37 miles) a week as an in- 
ternational swimmer for the last 10 
years, the 21 miles was* not going to 
be the problem. For a slim competi- 
tive athlete with Bttle body fat, the real 
problem during a swim likely to last 
more than 10 hours was going to be 
the cold. “The best insulation is a lay- 
er of fat. Another good insulator is the 
mind, but you have to be incredibly 
strong." Alison Streeter told us fa 
Dover. Alison has made the swim a 
staggering 35 times and is in Dover 
every weekend from May helping 
hopeful Channel swimmers acclima- 
tise. But, living fa Leeds, it was just 
not passible to join them regularly. On 
the exposed moorland north of Brad- 
ford, we found a windsurfing reservoir, 
and this is where Eva trained. 

After ber initial shock, the painful- 
ly cold trips lasted just six or seven 
minutes. It was odd that she could 
only stay in for such a short time 
when heT first dip at Dover lasted 14 
minutes. By mid-June, she could still 
only manage 15 minutes: it was a de- 
moralising month. 

With no sign of progress, going to 
the reservoir became bander and 
harder. It was distressing, too, when 
• a paltry half hour would wipe her out 
for most of the evening. Half an hour 
is so effortless in a pool that clear- 
ly here was a completely new swim- 
ming experience for both of us. 

As the time to go came round. I 
found myself fa a difficult situation. 
She would try to talk me out of tak- 
ing her and it was tempting not to. It 
was hard for me to see her keep get- 
ting beaten by the elements and to 
keep picking herself up to go back for 
more. She needed someone to help 
her through, but 1 could not tell her 
to do something we both knew I was 
not prepared to do rayselL It was a 
constant struggle for which the years 
of a determined competitive swim- 
ming career had prepared her well. 

At the end of June she entered the 
National 25km race in (JUswaier and 
lasted just over an hour fa the 57- 
degree waLer. It was depressing to 
think that one hour fa June bad to 
become, possibly, 12 hours by Au- 
* gust. That kind of suffering didn't 

i bear thinking about, 

i In early July, we returned to 
' Dover and made a crucial discovery: 

> we realised that the reservoirs up 
f north had been colder than the sea. 



Danish swimmer Eva Mortensen, speed U2-1.7 knots, is overtaken fay a ferry on her journey from Dover 


■which explained why she could only 
manage the shorter sessions. With the 
sea at 59 degrees, Eva swam for four 
and a half hours in the filthy water 
of Dover harbour. She emerged 
with her face blackened from garbage 
spewed out by the ferries, bored and 
‘miserably cold, but began to believe 
for the first time that the cold water 
swims fa Yorkshire were finally be- 
ginning to pay off. We spent the rest 
of the day playing tourist and, point- 
ing at France. I said unhelpful things 
like, “Look! It’s only over there." 

T he next week. Eva left England 
to take entrance exams to 
medical school in the United 
Slates. She was gone a month and 
trained at an open water club fa San 
Francisco. The sea temperature 
there is 60 degrees, and this is where 
she completed her timed six-hour 
cold water qualification swim which 
is required by the Channel Swimming 
Association before they will let any- 
one attempt the ChanneL She arrived 
back an 20 August ready to go. 

Apart from the problem of the dis- 
tance and the cold, the Channel is 
about waiting for the right time- the 
neap tides. Swimmers cross during 
these neap tide windows because 
there is too much water flowing 
through the Channel during a spring 
tide to make a swim possible. If the 
frustrating English weather fails to 
co-operate, swimmers wait 10 days 
for the next one. Our neap tide win- 
dow was 16 to 26 August. 

Bra was set to gp an 22 August and 
we arrived fa Dover the day before 
to swim and relax. The weather had 
been calm for two days and we were 
both very excited. But when we 
checked fa with our boat pilot, Mike 
Oram, at 7pm the weather had 
changed and he said that there was 
no chance of going tomorrow. Or the 
next day. Or, by the looks of things, 
all week. Eva was reluming home to 
the States on the 28th and it was easy 
i to get angry with Mike, as if it was 
i his fault the weather had turned. We 
- blamed him for ruining all the prepa- 
ration and for taking Eva's dreams 
away with a simple “Sorry, no". We 
i returned to friends in Tunbridge 
; Wells devastated. 

> Each day we watched the weath- 
. er forecasts and each day at 7 o'clock 


we phoned Mike to see if there was 
any chance. Others had come from 
across the world and were never giv- 
en the chance. The furthest we had 
travelled that week was from the oth- 
er side of Kent 

Then, miraculously, at 7 o’clock 
on Monday 26 August, 38 hours be- 
fore her flight home, Mike said, "If 
she wants to go. we can go tomor- 
row!” 

Panic! We packed. We measured 
out the food and drink, Wfe carefully 
checked we had everything, went to 
bed and then gat up to check it all over 
again. Of couise she was nervous, but 
I had confidence in her. Having made 
six hours, I knew die could make eight 
or 10. Wi arrived in Dover at 9am and 
met Mike at his 30ft cabin cruiser, the 
Sea Satin. Wj were accompanied by 
his wife, Angela, the official Channel 
observer, and their son, Lance. 


the grease on. “This is not good 
enough, James," she scowls, but it is 
all I can do not to barf. At 10.25 she 
swims to the shore, clears the water 
on the English side and lakes her first 
few strokes towards France? . 

Up on the deck, the boat is now 
filthy. The only hope of cleaning 
grease off someone is with neat 
washing-up liquid, which has leaked 
out of my bag and all over the floor. 
There is lanolin grease everywhere 
and poor Lance spends the first half 
hour of the swim wiping it all off. I 
watch helplessly, too ill to move. It 
crosses my mind that I've got an- 
other 14 hours of this. 

Hie sun is shining in a clear blue 
sky and, slowly, I start to calm down. 

Feeding fa the Channel is very im- 
portant Food science has come a 
long way from the steak and chips 
of old, and modern carbohydrates 


frightening trip. Mike is pretty sure 
hers is going to be a ‘‘really bad 
patch”. I give her some water and it 
comes straight up again. 

She could be sick because the Max- 
im drink is too concentrated and Is 
being rejected; she is swallowing 
seawater: or she has taken the same 
seasickness pills I did and they 
patently aren't working. Mike advises 
me to lay off the Maxim and at the 
three-hour feed she has a coffee. And 
carries on being sick. In 1994 she 
competed fa a 10-bour race fa Cana- 
da where she was sick for an hour and 
a hall My concern here is the cold. 
The water temperature fa Canada 
was 72 degrees and today it is 61. 

She manages to hold down a very 
weak blackcurrant juice sweetened 
with a teaspoon of fructose. At four 
hours she takes some aspirin for a 
headache and at four hours and five 


The seaweed scares me with the threat of jellyfish, 
and quickly I begin to experience some of the feelings 
of total isolation... I wonder in disbelief how the hell 
she has been managing to deal with this for five hours 


The pilot sets your start time ac- 
cording Lo how long the swim is ex- 
pected to take. The tide takes you 
m an ‘S' shape and for a 10-bour 
swim lour expectation) our start 
Lime was set for 1030am. All being 
well, the tides would wash Eva on 
to one of the long beaches that 
sweep north from Cap Griz Nez. 
The pilot's navigation of the tides 
is crucial. It is not unknown to come 
within a quarter of a mile of Land 
and have to stop because the tide 
just will not let you fa. 

The 20-minute boat trip to the 
starting point is intense. It seems aw- 
fully rough to me- The official log de- 
scribes the sea as “its usual lofiopy 
swefl." “Flat," Mike calls it and after 
only 15 minutes I'm feeling queasy. 

I try to help Eva grease up, which 
is necessary to protect against chaf- 
ing from the swimsuit and the cold. 
But the rocking of the boat as it hits 
another swell is constantly throwing 
us off balance. She’s stressing out and 
I’m doing a hopeless job of putting 


can be taken in a simple, drinkable 
form. When the Sea Satin blares her 
noisy siren, Eva will approach for the 
first of many feeds. 

The half hourly feeds are taking 
around 20 seconds and after an 
hour she settles into a comfortable 
1.7 knots (1.95mpb) at 72 strokes per 
minute. The first feny passes us 400 
metres to port. It is a frightening 
sight, but after several hours I get 
used to bow dose they come and start 
to enjoy the company. Eva is obliv- 
ious to it alL 

At only two and a half hours we 
hit problems. Eva starts throwing up. 
This is a veiy bad sign. She needs the 
drinks to stay inside, to fuel the mus- 
cles and, more importantly, to have 
any chance of fighting the cold. 
Without the fuel she is going to have 
a reaDy hard time at around six hours 
- the “bad patch" - when your body 
starts accessing its fat stores ana 
weird things start happening mentally 
and physically. For those fa this po- 
sition for the' first time, it can be a 


minutes I watch helplessly as she 
empties it into the Channel again. “I 
can’t keep anything down," she says, 
obviously in distress. Eva has 
dropped to 1 .4 knots and Mike says 
we could be looking at a 12 to 14 
hour swim. 1 want to do anything to 
spare her the enormous feeling of 
grief that failure will bring. 

The white cliffs of Dover are still 
looking awfully large. They say you 
should never look backwards because 
the white cliffs are so big you don't 
ever feel like you're getting any- 
where. You can see them all the way 
across. The cliffs on the French 
side are much smaller and take for- 
ever to come to you. I can see what 
they mean. We are inching across. 

The next two feeds are encour- 
aging. She holds down a cup of warm 
blackcurrant and I add a teaspoon 
of fructose to the next She has re- 
covered a steady rhythm and after 
five hours she passes an orange 
buoy marking the mid-point of the 
channel. I’m preparing to go fa and 


w V 



Photographs: James Parrack 

swim with her. The rules of Chan- 
nel swimming say you can swim with 
someone for up to an hour, then you 
cannot go back in again for at least 
another hour, repeating this pattern 
as often as you luce. Watching from 
the boat, it is easy to get lulled into 
a false sense of security. 

The sun is shining, she looks 
comfortable and my mind wanders. 
I watch one of the busiest shipping 
lanes in the world as we pass 
through, and over the CB, listen fa 
to the conversations the captains 
have with the coastguard. My imag- 
ination drifts to the crew and the car- 
go and their destination ports all over 
the world. I think how more people 
have been in space than swum the 
Channel; how more have sat on top 
of Everest One fa three Channel 
swims ends fa failure and there are 
two others attempting to become the 
501st person to swim across. One of 
them is less than half a mile away 
from us and his name is Igor. I spec- 
ulate idly about his life and where 
he’s from with a name like Igor. He's 
Brazilian as it turns out. 

T hen 1 leap into the Channel 
and feel first hand the biting 
cold which takes my breath 
away and the panic of not being able 
to breathe. I can barely see a yard 
fa front of me, the roar of the water 
is constantly fa my ears and a mouth- 
ful of seawater makes me retch. The 
seaweed scares me with the threat 
of jellyfish, and quickly I begin to ex- 
perience some of the feelings of to- 
tal isolation fa the dark world of 
Channel swimming, I wonder in 
disbelief how the hell she has been 
managing to deal with all this for five 
hours already. I last 20 minutes and 
get out, freezing to death. 

As she approaches six hours she 
starts to say she is feeling tired, then 
complains of being cold. Her bad 
paten has started. Either the cold wQJ 
slow her right down and she will 
eventually need to be dragged out, 
or she'll come out the other side and 
be OK. Everything is hurting her and 
she has dropped to 12 knots. She 
keeps asking how far she has left and 
I wonder what to do. What am I go- 
ing to tell her? I tell her to count nine 
feedings. 

“And then FU be there?” 




Think of something. Jim- She 
won't even be close. 

“And then you'll be close." I mv. 
Mike does not think this is a g o»*d 
plan. He wants to know what 17! ws> 
in nine feeds' lime. Well 1 figure 1 II 
drive off that bridge when 1 get to 
it. Maybe she'll lose count ! Iwk 
ahead, but France is still looking aw - 
folly small. 

Never tell them whereabouts they 
are. or how far they have got left, is 
the general rule. Be encouraging and 
he vague. TfeU them to pick it up and 
they wffl be there quicker. Simple log- 
ic lute this always baffles a delirious 
Channel swimmer. 

At seven and a half hours she has 
been holding down the blackcurrant 
and fructose and I begin to add wry 
small amounts of Maxim. Her teeth 
are chattering and die wants more as- 
pirin. She b getting annoyed that I am 
not answering her questions of how- 
far lo go with direct answers This is 
a good sign. If she is complaining she 
is OK. It's when they go quiet that the 
pilot will start to watch very closely 
for signs of hypothermia. 

S he looks awful. Then, out of 
the blue, she asks in a quiet, 
miserable voice. “Will I do il 
fa under 10 hours?" and my world 
stops. Her pain is breaking my heart 
but I’m helpless. Like a protective 
mother to her child. I want to scoop 
her out, hold her tight and shelter 
her from all this suffering. But it is 
a pivotal moment in the swim. She 
has set her mind on the next few 
hours and has resolved one way nr 
another to deal with it. Her pace is 
slightly up and Mike is amazed. He 
wants me to be even more encour- 
aging. She could finish fa under 1 1 
hours if she can keep this up. 

I jump in again and after a pitiful 
15 minutes my shivering can once 
more be felt all over the boat. What 
a wimp. 

But something has happened to 
her. Over the next hour she stops 
complaining and her stroke-rate 
and speed both increase. She is 
back on to weak Maxim and is tak- 
ing all the drinks without any diffi- 
culty. At eight and a half hours the 
entry in the observers’ log reads. 
‘Silent and determined now.’ 

France is looking so large now and 
yet the last two to three hours are 
interminable. Nine hours, nine and 
a half hours. She is inching towards 
her goal, desperaie to gel there but 
apparently making no progress. “Am 
I there yet?" she asks exasperated. 

“In 20 minutes you’ll be I.U00 yards 
from France!” I yell. But it takes an 
hour to get 1.000 yards from France 
and by this time the sunshine is long 
gone and it’s pitch black. If she pass- 
es out now, the tide would wash her 
up on the beach but 1 can't help feel- 
ing that to be washed unconscious 
onto a French beach would not re- 
ally be the ideal way to finish. 

Unfortunately, she can't see any- 
thing fa the darkness. As it is now 
> too shallow for the boat. I’m fa again 
to lead her to the beach, but she can’t 
see me either. They are shouting di- 
[ rec lions at us but we’re floundering. 
It's maddening to be so dose and to 
feel Like neither of us is getting any- 
where. We don't know just haiw 
dose we are. And then all of a sud- 
den Eva realises we're swimming fa 
three feet of water and can stand up. 
She runs up on lo the beach, throws 
her arms fa the air and screams. 

It’s 9.1 1pm. Ten hours and 46 min- 
utes after starting, and 43,000 strokes 
later, she's made it. She's conquered 
the English Channel. 

It is a three-hour ride back to Eng- 
land. She talked like a waterfall, 11 
hours of pent-up thoughts tum- 
bling out of her. We sat on the top 
deck of the boat in the cold and the 
wind with blankets around us. In the 
two and a half years I'd known her 
I had never seen her looking so ra- 
diantly happy and so at peace. She 
was exhausted, cold, dirty and her 
body was fa so much pain; but she 
was loving it. I left her to her 
thoughts and reflections on her 
achievement and her immense 
pride. Even though I felt as though 
I had nothing to do with it, it was 
without doubt one of the greatest 
swimming experiences of my life. 
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training at the Wecha reservoir; West Yorkshire, a demoralising period; waiting for weather news before finally making the attempt on 27 August 1996; wrapped up warm, making the return trip to England on board Sea Satin 
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Foot**# 


alaH*iW3*an0 NICK 
HARRIS _ • 

Tottenham announced yester- 
day that tbsyagpect to complete 
the JE6in r sigmng of England 
striker LesFfcramand lomor- 
tow, and. the Newcastle man- 
ager,KetoyI>a^Jish. admitted 
that the deacon k> sell the play- 
er had been a financial one. 

Dalglish add: “1 don't want 
to get invoked discussing pol- 


itics. But this was a financial de- 
cision more than a football 
one." He added: “Tottenham 
declared their interest and a 
price was mentioned and when 
that price was met we were duty 

bound to let Les talk to them.* 
Ferdinand, who will become 
the most expensive 30-year-old 
ever if the deal goes through, 
did not train with Newcastle as 
planned yesterday, travelling 
to London instead to discuss the 
personal terms of his move to 
the north London did). Tbt- 


ial decision says Dalglish 


'Frauds 
said he expected Ferdinand to 
complete contract negotiations 
before Monday. He added: T 
don’t envisage any problems 
with him signing.” 

• The future of Newcastle's Pe- 
ter Beardsley, meanwhile, re- 
mained undear. Kenny Dalglish 
said the striker had not yet de- 
cided whether to accept the of- 
fer of a £500,000 move to Bofcoo. 

Dalglish did complete one 
move yesterday, signing Inter’s 
defender Alessandro Pistone 


who joined for £4 3m on a four- 
year contract. 

Graeme Lc Saux has told the 
Blackburn Rovers manager, 
Roy Hodgson, that be no longer 
wants to play for the club. 
Hodgson had hoped to per- 
suade the England left-back to 
stay at Ewood Park but Le 
Sans is adamant about leaving, 
having publicly admitted being 
unhappy several times last sea- 
son. Jack Walker, the dub’s 
owner, will decide within the 
next week whether to release Le 


Saux, who has been __ 

from today’s friendly at 

Bromwich, from his contract, 
which has two years to run. 


Umbra Cup Tournament at 
Goodison Park against Newcas- 
tle, Evertoa and Ajax with nine 
of their squad injured, including 
recent imports Celesdne Baba- 
yaro and Bernard Lambourde, as 
weD as Dennis Wise and fA Cup 
final goalscorer Eddie Newton. 

Everton, meanwhile, aregjv- 

ing Hanmere’s right-back Tony 


Thomas an opportunity to join 
them by taking him on trial for 
this weekend’s tournament. 

Premiership newcomers 
Barnsley, who currently have 
eight foreign players on their 
books, are to set up a football 
academy to ensure the devel- 
opment of young local players. 
The move follows recommen- 
dations by the Football Associ- 
ation's technical director. 
Howard Wilkinson, that acad- 
emies should be set up at all 
Premiership dubs. 


Manchester United will trav- 
el to Italy for a friendly match 
agatn^ Internationale without 
David Beckham and Gary 
NeviDe. who are still recovering 
from this summer’s tournament 
in France and will play in a re- 


Celtic yesterday completed 
their second major sig ning with- 
in 24 hours with the arrival of 25- 
year-old Swedish striker Henrik 
Laisson, for £650,000 from 
Ffeyenoord. He will make his de- 
but in a friendly against Parma 


today along with Craig Burley, 
who completed his £L5xn move 
from Chelsea on Wednesday. 

Middlesbrough have turned 
down the chance to sign the for- 
mer Barcelona captain Jose 
Bakero following his three- 
week trial at the Riverside. 

Brighton will not be allowed 
to mound-share with MQlwafi 
until the 1998-99 season. The 
dub bad hoped to move from 
tbehtemporaiylKiiDeatGilEng- 
ham after six months, but this has 
not been approved by the FA. 


Head defends 
Williams drivers 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 
reports from Hockenheim 

Patrick Head, the technical di- 
rector of WHiams-Rcnault, was 
drawn into the public debate 
over his drivers yesterday with 
a defence of Jacques VQleneuve 
and Heinz-Harald Frentzen. 

VQleneuve and Frentzen are 
understood to have felt the 
force of Head’s displeasure in 
recent weeks as they have strug- 
gled to keep pace with the 
championship leader, Ferraif s 
Michael Schumacher. 

Frentzen in particular has 
looked ill at ease against his 
German compatriot and des- 
perately needs to recover both 
>und i 


h 


ground and reputation In his 
home grand pnx here tomor- 
row. 

Another shambles on the 
. scale of his performance at Sik 
verstone a fortnight ago may 
challenge the patience of Head 
and . Frank williams beyond 
constraint and reinforce con- 
. jecture he could be released at 
the end of the season. 

Even Villeocuve, trailing 
Schumacher by only four points 
in the drivers' standings, has 
frustrated Head with his limit- 
ed technical feedback and both 
drivers have expressed differ- 
ences of opinion with their 
bosses over settings. Head, 
however, chose to respond to 
questions over apparent rifts 
with what amounted to a vote 


of confidence in the drivers. He 
said: “As far as I understand, the 
drivers we have now win be our 
drivers next year. 

“Heinz-Harald has a two- 
year contract and 1 understand 
we have taken up our option on 
Jacques. I'm more than happy 
with our drivers at the moment 
and don’t consider well make 
a change next year. Both are 
very quick. 

“What happened after Sil- 
verstone is an internal matter. 
Contrary to popular belief 
Heinz-Harald is not being in- . 
vited to the factory for a whip- 
ping. We are more interested in 
looking forward.” 

Frentzen had talked 24 hours 
earlier about a dasb of opinion 
with Head on technical matters 
and indicated part of the prob- 
lem tey io the generation gap be- 
tween them. 

“Tbaf fc imriprsfan dahlyM fad 

tor and makes it more difficult 
to relate well, but our race en- 
gineers and technicians are 
dose to the driver’s age and they 
can relate,” Head said. “It’s a 
problem of life, not one re- 
stricted to motor racing.” 

But perhaps he and Williams 
had re-evahiated Damon Hill 
and developed misgivings about 
their decision to unload him at 
the end of last season?. ' 

Head padded the teaser. 
"Damon was a just and worthy 
world champion and T have 
never thought of him in any oth- 
er way. He is a very fine driver 
but through certain circum- 


stances be is not driving for us 
in 1997." . 

For all the evident vulnera- 
bility of the Williams’ fine - up. 
Head backed his men to take 
Schumacher to the line, al- 
though he pulled up short of 
predicting ultimate success. 

“I'm not a betting man, but 
I still feel very positive and con- 
fident that if we get the best out 
of the equipment we have we 
can take a good figfrt to Michael 
in particular and Ferrari in 
general," he said. 

“Only once this year have we 
finished a race with two cars, so 
it has certainly been a weak year 
in relation to what we want to 
achieve. It is a question of 
making as few mistakes as pos- 
sible.” 

Head admitted his team were 
having to compromise their ef- 
fort on the current car to work 
on next year’s. “Few of ns have 
unlimited resources." he rea- 
soned, which might be inter- 
:ted as an allusion to Ferrari* S 



Williams’ plans for 1998 
seemed distinctly clearer than 
those of Benetton, who have yet 
to find - or at least announce - 
their solution to Renault's 
official withdrawal from For- 
mula One. 

They most also nam e a part- 
ner to Giancarlo Fisichella. 
Gerhard Berger has confirmed 
he win leave the team while 
Jean Ales' is expected to follow 
him, and be replaced by Alexan- 
der Wurz. 


Mchael Schumacher (right) checks out the view from the Hockenhehn pit wall yesterday 


Flavio Briatore, the team 
principal, managed merely to 
cloud the issue, saying he had 
his drivers already for next 
year, then stating he had made 
no decision. He would also re- 
veal Ins engine deaTwhen be was 
good and ready and not before- 
Mercedes have one of the 
stranger, if not the strongest, en- 
gines in grand prix racing and 
McLaren 'spanners admit they 
would like a Sch umache r on 


board. Alas for them, Michael 
and Ralf are otherwise engaged 
for at least another year. ■ 

David Couhbard is keen to 
secure his place in the team for 
asother-season and believes a 
win here tomorrow would ef- 
fectively achieve that objective. 

The Scot had little opportu- 
nity to prepare for his race yes- 
terday in a practice session 
spoiled by rain and he record- 
ed only the 17th-fastest time. 


Ralf Schumacher (Jordan- 
Peugeot) and his brother were 
first and second respectively, 
and Britain’s Johnny Herbert 
third in a Sauber-Petronas. HjU 
(Arrows- Yamaha) was ninth, 
Eddie Irvine in the second Fer- 
rari 10th, Vnieneuve 16th and 
Frentzen 18th. 

6EMMM GRAND PMC (llnrfcertute. to- 
ftaedee tfcma: 1. R Schumacher 
(Gs) Jortton-Pap^ot lmfri 46JS6sec; 2 M 
ScMuTMcrw fGefl Rsran lJ46322;3JHar» 
bat (GB> SbubarFBborw 1*6517; 4 R Bar- 
rttittD (Bra) Stmatfcrt 1:48526,- 5 N 


Photograph: ASteport 


ruwBfH im£) Sautw-Petronas 1:46.706; 6 
P DHz (BwAnwm-Yamaha £46*73: T S 
Nakano (Japan) Prart-Mugm-Honda 
1:47.143; 8 M Hrtddnen (Fin) Mcfaran- 
Monxdes 1:47-386; s D HB1 [GB) Arrows- 
Vanaha 1:47542; ID Elnfc* (G» Fatal 
£475B«; 11 J vaaappen (Ndh) TynBHW 
£47.720: 12 J Magussen {Dan) Siewart- 
Fort £47.769: 13 J Trull OU Pnxt-Mu&n- 
Honda £47.784; 14 G Berger (Ant) 
BanettorKRanauR £47587: 15 J AJea (f i) 
BansKxvAenauit £48456; 18 J VHenart 
(Can) W«ams4tena« £48.639; 17 D 
CMMvnf (98) MdarcrvMeteedes £48548; 
18 H-H Ftenoan (Get) WHams-Rena* 
£48558; 19 G FacMta 00 JortWvPeusnt 
£49.010; 20 T Marques (Bn) Minanfl-Hat 
£49.563: 21 M Sib (Rn) Tyrreft-Foni 
£49 l 83£ 22 (J Katayema (Japan) Mknrcfe- 
Hat £52-068. 


Verbal battle between Smith and Hart 


Rugby UnkHi 


A public slanging match broke 
out yesterday between the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand coach- 
es before today’s sell-aut Test at 
the Melbourne Cricket Ground. 

Australia's Greg Smith re- 
peated his claim that the All 
Blacks had used blatant fouls 
. during (heir 30-13 win in the first 
match of the three-match 


Bledisloe Cup seriesafortnight 
ago. 

“We weren’t able to get the 
points because of the continual 
infringements and I don't think 
it’s good for our game,” Smith 
said. “I think the players got sick 
of what was going on and it had 
become farcical at the end.” 

Smith was highly critical of the 
performance by the referee Ed 
Morrison, but said he was sat- 
isfied with the outcome of a 


Seles quickly into her stride 


Tennis 


Monica Seles began her sum- 
mer hard-court season by 
thrashing Italy’s Rita Grande 
6-2. 6-1 in 50 minutes in the sec- 
ond round of the Bank of the 
West Classic in Stanford. Cali- 
fornia. 

The second-seeded Seles is 
trying to shrug off a seemingly 
never-ending spate of injuries, 
the most recent of which is a bad 
back. 

Grande, however, could not 
take advantage of Seles’s poor 
condition and was completely 
overwhelmed by ber sharp an- 
gles and quick-fire returns. 

Back from a two-week yacht- 
ing holiday, Goran Ivanisevic 
continued to cruise at the Infiniti 
Open in Los Angeles despite 
the cfTects of a bad stomach. 
The top-seed reeled off 12 aces 
to heat 125lh-ranked French- 
man Olivier Delaitre 7-5. 7-6 
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and move into the quarter-fi- 
nals. 

The former Wimbledon 
champion and twice winner of 
this event, Richard Krajicek, 
had to save four match points 
before beating the 21-year-old 
tour newcomer Glenn Weiner 
7-5. 5-7, 7-6. 

Krajicek saved them all in a 
22-point 10th game of rite third 
set to level the match at 5-5. The 
Dutchman finally dismissed the 
South African-born qualifier 
7-5 in the tie-break. 

Pete Sampras, the world No 
1. has withdrawn from next 
week’s Du Maurier Open in 
Montreal with an arm injury. 

Danny Sapsford was unable 
to preserve British interest in 
the Northern Electric Open in 
Newcastle despite a brave effort 
against frenchman Jean-Bap- 
tistc Pedant in the second 
round yesterday. The former 
Davis Cup player lost 64, 7-6 
to the eighth seed. 


meeting with Morrison on 
Thursday. 

Hart was already in a bad 
mood because he had only a week 
to prepare after their 35-32 win 
omct South Africa in the opening 
match of the Tri-Nations. 

“He [Smith] has told his 
team that if there were any il- 
legal tactics or professional 
fouls he would expect the play- 
ers to take the matter into their 
own hands,” Hart said. 


American footbal 

Bran Green Bay Packers quBr- 

tEfback and the Amencan ftetjoral ftwt- 
ba8 league's best player has sqjied a 
seven-year dMl wrth the defending Su- 
per Bowl champions that is reportedly 
worth between 54246m (£25J5-29mj. 
The contract makes fiswe the Mghest- 
paid player in the NFL 

Athletics 

Michael Johnson, Carl Lewis and Dono- 
van Bafley are among those 8ned up 
to run in exhfcition races duringthe l>s- 
vershy Games in SWI* The Games are 
scheduled lor 19-31 Augitf. 

Owwn Chembere, of London, seta new 
MxldjuttxlDOmetiesrecoiilinljubi- 
jana. Sauna, yesetenlay as he became 
me first athlete In histoty to retain the 
European Jiaiioc 100m title. ^ The 19^ar- 
Old from Beigrave Hamets docked 
I0.06eec to beet the prevtous best by 
0.02seciegh>erGd hyOdadeie Thomp- 
son, of the Bahamas, in 1994. 


“And if that meant that an 
all-in brawl was necessary from 
the WhHabies, then he would ac- 
cept that, and if that meant an 
Australian was to be sent off, 
then he would accept that.” 

AUSTRALIA (V Naw ZaaWnd. M bmm 
OUat CfMntf, liO BSl): M Bute: B Tme. 
1 line. J Hotel*. J M; T Hmn. G Graam; A 
HMH. M Wesu B ***■ G Mown. J &»*• tMOO. 
D Mm. U Bnc B Rooteon. 

NewzEMAMk c CMte: J warn f Bm. A 
town*. GCBOame; CSpancar, J 1— i l Wl C 
DOML S Ftee» tape or N HaMQ. 0 aoan. 
I jam. R BteteT IWndeA z Bmoie .J HMML 
Ratem E Manat 


Levi eases his way into the lead 


Golf 


Former champion \%yne Levi 
and rookie Eric Johnson both 
scored six-under-par rounds of 
64 on Thursday to share the 
first-round lead at the Greater 
Hartford Open in Connecticut 
Levi, who won here in 1990, 
did not make a bogey, a dis- 
tinction matched by Johnson, 
who has missed the cut in 10 of 
16 events this year. 
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Michael Cartxqal. suffering batty from 
cuts in his world title defeat to ‘Baby* 
Jate MsOata a week ago, is rettag as 
a fitfitar after a decade during which 
he heumee rn^jcr tides. Catajri made 
Ms decision alter waKhmavSeoape 
ctf his bou aainst the Sowfi Africm 
in Las Vfegss. Medals opened big cuts 
ouer CartoJaTs eyes, winning the In- 
tBiT«jorial Boxing Assocaation bgtx 6y- 
' V was stopped 
m me ninth round. 
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John Daly made his return to 
the PGA Tour after a five-week 
absence and scored a one-over 
7L The former PGA and Open 
champion was playing for the 
first time since withdrawing 
from last month’s US Open cit- 
ing difficulties stemming from 
his alcoholism treatment 
“I didn't mishit too many 
shots today, plus I had some 
good up-and-downs," said 
Johnson, who qualified for the 
Tour by finishing 10th on the 


Ryrner, L Oemerfs. P H 
1 Parcfca Jr, B Gebergar, P 



an. KObfon; 88 B Oar. 0 Martin, O ( 
Ptm. I Mbs. C Hanads. B Ankada. N I 
B Cnamblaa. B MMcoo. S Skbmar. 
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ftmionCOMwwrtSandftS Ca ai w andGte- 

rea TO rawed reth J Moote (VWrtyW and M 

SkKay (Kanban#: ABtecnnand MMao 

RBMn^IMonraouTOntoRtkabonOMMMtti- 

f«y) 2 and £ M Artnaen and K lobar (Fi) hakte 

wan E RatdA (Snihayl and E B Pw rr 

(Hterert. Malrh poaRfcar Comkiam of Eupoo 

2 Gren wam an a Iralana Z 

rttetnradUateSanWreuDd acniaalS Qr 

M aatea atatad. Ilucrtte): « G Btond (BA). 

■8Gteyar|SA).DBchotwvfnJS).e9JHrt- 

son. G Bukm(b; J Rhodes C Bans. I hums. 

DOaGW CU&7DT R Anas (US). N RabWaTM. 

B Barnes, fl Hunt. DButoc. 71 DCroamar.TWre- 

fft flJSl. I Rrtartren, a Mama (US). G teurt. 

s Lancaster (US). T Hum. B vintay (SA). 


19% Nike Tbur money list “It 
was the most solid ball-striking 
round IVe had.” 

Levfs victory here in 1990 
was one of four triumphs he en- 
joyed in 1990 on his way to Flay- 
er of the Year honours. He has 
not won a tournament since. “I 
never got in any trouble ” Levi 
said. “When you don’t make 
mistakes, you can score weD- 
Fvc been playing OK. Fm not 
working as hard on my game as 
1 used to.” 


Sorererfwsv 

MRSMTS IME RESULTS: Praniar 
Sheffield 48 Arena Essre 42. Hte LaaRre: to- 
tech 44 petartonuni 45. 


MicrieSe Smith, the tripte Otymplcgoicl 
medafist. Med in her wotid record bid 
at the Irish Open Championships in 
Belfast test night. The Irishwoman v®n 
the 200 metres butterfly in 2 min 
S. ISsec, but that was newly a second 
outside the European record of 2riJ7JS 
and three seconds short of the 16-yeep 
rid world mak of 2&L65 held by Amer- 
ican Mary T Meagiet 

BUSK OPEH CHAMPWNSHK (BaHaM. 

teareM Man* loan buUMte IP McCarty 

(New Ross) 55^auc. 200 m baebatrafca: 1 A 

(Korn* (New Rota) 2UL22- 200« ftaaotyla: 

1 D Hyde (Hrenck) 1SL93. 10fta MMd- 

ual re ort ay : 1 H 0‘CWawr INawWore) 5038. 
wan's 200m frooctyle: S 


Law sets 
off on 
the right 
lines 


Sailing 


STUART ALEXANDER 

A solid day’s work in the 
Berthon Source Regatta at 
ion saw Graham Whlk- 


Netball 

Engand were condemned to a 3-0 se- 
ries wttteMaEti against 9outh Mica when 
they tost the final test In Cape "town. 
53-48. It was Liz Broom heed’s last 
match as national coach. 


:lCGIbnw (Trajan) 

ttrefly: 1 S OUart- 


arwi 06.Q2saa loom bretorty: : 

by (Trajan) £04.45. 200ai backstroke: 1 E 


727ftPWw7072; 
(Den) 68 74. 



_ :64ft Law, Eric Johnson; 65 Slow 

Pare: 68 J P Hayes. T Bpun. J Duant 0 Bar- 


WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


Retgby LaagM 

SUPER lEAStffi VI— WocM Onto OrenBi 
oBrtte PrelJteOeateyWtornn a onpOLaO). 


then 

losing fraftfe tp 
■Any' 
refer to i 
honor end! 

«ra»L . .... .. 

of 

■&mr-: 
hatdourcraTti 

tier Hold’s- ; 




wbttspeiftyMfte' 
Ibrauction: 5 . 


UMBRO MIGMAnOHALTOUIMAMBir 
EVerten v Ajax (2-0). 


(W GooSson Parti) 

FRE76H.Y MATCHES; AbaqatiMh v Moor 
oecn (61)); AcoMBon Srentay v BoTOn QXR; 

teastMyvmnrtiaitaJftBaidockvDecBv 

ham A Racflrtcte; Bath Qty v Canfflt Bararek 

v CJytoebartcwarteay Town v Layton Oram: 

B c rrrttf a mM DaW. B o raham Wood* Wcfc- 

me floomefooBth v Wb n biado n: Ca rahrt t ^i 

vBamaeCalbcvPannasChabaoharavBria- 

v* ftmam Borer v Orentf Or d: Datfenaana v 

Cowoy; FC Kaneratouam v Soutfwnptei: 

Frenbanxigh vRsadtneGtouanvBornlcy: 

Hanoai wort v Luton; Hears v Raaoea; 

HuHvHudriarafett; tMfrUrtvOaMKUn- 
camvMan Urt 0.O);UncUnUU«9octon 

UBt tkteftl vUcemoofc Maodaat la lrt vSan. 

dartamf: MWta> v ftretat Pataca: HAera^an 

Utd o Moratsa (IJO): Oadby Town v Laraec- 
ur. tetadoMi v BtacbpooC Scartxraotfi v 

Bndtard:SteU)auiiwvl6edt(2.0):Stataiw- 

txw v Northampton: St Atens « RK tea; 

StnanoavAAton (7.0J; St Paoick‘8 Mbits 

evTnim(B[7^5)TStrtfBa«rvDMh:Srtn- 

dan v Taaramom; WMlnt v BriMan; vrb 

aom w BtacMaan; tetod Urt 
Ditetf) vOamvT dUSft McOwwal v Ac- 
ton VBK Athenam Utd v Amt VHtaXl; Aria, 
ton Unflad v OkJram; sa reup vQPB; 

DataWon vtemstqrfBBnffiamTtiM) R3; ft- 
broashvHanMon. 


TJOunteam 
EUtE ICMK Cownay v (perecH; tekxtan 
vadtaVtaa. 

PIHteSt tEASUe Arena Eaaai v Edrteitfi 
t&OK Berenck * OCbrt f6J3C); Stoke v 


Other sports 

MKIS: WOC Wort) Uxovhn (BtadsmoO. 
ftOLR Safer teaab Open (ftoyrt Porewh. 
MM). 

ia«6S: Mrettam EtacMc Mametforal Opan 
(JaamoncD. Eiaopaan Under- IB cnanpi- 
anrerea (Hreflart). 

TOMORROW 

FBOftaK 

3.0 untes stead 

UM8R0 WTBBKIIONAL TOURNAMENT 

M te Mh pMeapteHrtrpep) 

l{4J6. 


Ra&y 

3lO unfesB sated 
SOPER LEABUE VkaNMCU) Ctmn- 
pkmahfe teal A: Hakfexv Canberra; Lon- 
don v Br i sban e (635)- teal B: Hunttr 
Mariners v tens ^30h Penh v Casdatad 
(730); SaKocd v North Queensland. 
MVtSfONAL PREMEBSHB* Cwnbria 
teofcCaiflsievBBmMcWtnehawnvLan- 
cashlwtyr«(3-30). Bret Ybriabte Poet 
Its vVMefiekl Vbrtc rBsarhestona. 

Foot Kd^qi vWrtai; 


tatGoateonftaW: 

H—mMSTCMEB r> yWtanderesvCrad- 

aa; SSgo Raw v Omajp Tran; Soted v 

MMWnprenata St Foods oHandoreTEK 

Unosd » St Pautac* AMebe bmanratt 

« ite te es rer tinted. 


Rochdale v Swdrson. 

Foot DaMsbuy v Bramley; HudderaBeid 
v Bsdey C3JO). 

Sp eadway 

HJTC lliAflue: Eudxune v Swindon 
1330). 

PREMCR LEAGUE: Gtegw v RtedtoB 
(6^0); Newcastle v Cbrfbrt (630): New- 
port vHuB OSO). 

Other sports 

Darts: WDC VfaM MafthpWtBtaelpoaO. 
9QLF: Senior ftutsh Open Otayrt Rwrush. 
N Mend). 

MOTOR RACSKb Bcteh SupeTOte Chren- 
pnnship (Malfcxy terto- 
TBMS Northern BeCtric toam a tio n e t 
Open (Josmond); European Undar-16 
Charopionahips (HatflaW). 



After a tong dispute with his national 
tennis federation, Adriano Parana re- 
stored yesterday as non-playing cap- 
tain of nay's Davis Cup team. 
8ENERAU OPEN I4EPTS TOURNAMENT 
Q nrrWW ta.A^ Skirts tNnlTPre«tvygfa>- 
nflerv (Rub) MR Purlan 00 7-6 6-7 6-£ tear- 
tar-«nta£ S Ooredal M2 Ftap) M M FMpn (Unj) 
7-5 6-4; J Alonre (Sp) H H Gunry (Arg) 4-6 8- 
3 7-8. 


er’s 45ft Indulgence setting the 
pace for Britain's Admiral's 
Cup team by scoring two firsts. 

The 40ft Easy Oars, wilh Ge- 
off Slaggdeputiang for the absent 
helmsman Andy Beadsworth. 
was straggling to find form in a 
fleet notable for the dominance 
of the desimer Bruce frrr being ’ 
chaDen^d by a trio of boats rep- 
resenting Germany, Scandinavia 
and the United States from the - 
design hoards of the Judd-VroKjk 
partnership. 

In the Muram 36 fleet, John 
Merricksand Ian VWfcer,on Tim 
Barratt’s Bradamante, had to re- 
cover from a premature start in 
the first race and retired from the 
second. 

All seven national three-boat 
teams for the Admiral’s Cup are 
using this three-day. six-race se- 
ries m the Western Solent for. 
fine tuning before the hostilities, 
which open in earnest on 
Thursday. 

Showing strongly are the 
defending Italians and the ever- 
powerful Americans, although 
the threat from the New Zealan- 
ders has yet to show. 

There was a good 12-14 knot 
south-westerly for the first of the 
day’s races, strengthening to 18 
knots in the afternoon with In- 
dulgence’s skipper, Chris Law, 
first picking a perfect spot in the 
middle left of the start line to : 
execute a sweet port-tack start. 
He then kept up with the lead- 
ers, Russell Coutts on New 
•Zealand’s Numbers and the 
Kenny Read- Jim Brady part- 
nership on America’s Flash ' 
Gordon, to win on handicap. 

At a crowded committee 
boat end of the second start. : 
which Coutts declined to join. 
Law again hit the line at speed 
and the crew handled the boat 
impressively round the three-lap 
windward-leeward course to 
notch up a second win. 


BANK OF THE WEST CLASSIC WOMEN'S 
TDURNMBir (Prto Alta, CP0) angle*, reo 
ond ttmfc M Sotos (US) tt R Grande flu 6-1 
6-£ CUeiMie* (Sp) btA RaaerRJS) 6-1 6- £ 
Kkn TO IUS) Ot Ai Sunenra Man) 6.3 6-£ L ' 
VWd <US) bt A Kramer (Urt 63 6*. PocMw, 
■to rtre ItetaT L Dnenport (U5j and M Hto0s 
b( K ScMAebir and J Scon (US) 6-3 6- 
ft E LMovaere Ote) and A Sueiama uaponl 
bt A Gmarewi and M TU (US! 6-2 8-£ 

MFNTI OPOI MBrSTOtlRNAMENTftmiAn- 
8iilu4lMi8ta«.ireTndretM<fcGtoraaa«:IOoat 
OtODetotae (Fr) 7-5 T4k R Kfflprek moth) DC 
G WBtaar (USI 74 5-7 7-6; J ODUier (US) K M 
BhranlH Ond) 7-66-3; BBtoCk(ZtouH JGbnM- 
Stob WS) 6-2 7-ft J Corner (US) bt U BhHBW 
(lnd) 7-6 6^: B Stack (Z*n) bt J Gm«oo lUS) 

6- 2 7-& 6 IwnSaw (Cren) bt O Deters (71) 7-5 

7- a. 

WARSAW COP WDMEITS TOURNAMENT 
(PotancQ Sntfu, qwraaf-anata: V Ruano 
PasaH (Sp) M J Hn«>r (SA) 7-5 7-5: R tkagonw 
|RanataKSBi)enkHalSkHrt6-2&3:Hftaev- 
<M (Sbmk) bt C Tomeng Vatort fSpi &3 6-£- 
B ttoukK 1MD » G Vaon Garera «p» 6-2 60. 
NORTHERN aHTOC MTBWATIONM. OPEN 
(la— rend. Kt i- aaitt o ) Mmt* ata glte aacond 
raanrt A Betoite*: Wus) bt F Vepre 0nf) 6-4. 
B-£ J tetsre (Fr) bt D Sooskwd IGB) 7-6. 
ThH rant R Grtert (Frt bt A CKfflenl (ft) 3-6 
6-4 6-2: S Grasfoan IFrt bi 0 Braneza 6-2 6-4: 

F Santao (Frt M A Betotorajclc 6-3 6-£ J Per- 
tant reto A BDettdL 

EUROPEAN UNDEM8 CHAMFKMSWS (Hat- 
flrtrt Boys’ abate, qnrtnr-flnota: J Maes IFH 
btJ Johansson I5*e) 6-2. 7-5: f topaz (Sp> hi 
R FedBrer (SMI) 6-4 2-6 7-5: G MarbnjK (Sto) 

M B Badrat feed 7-6 7-6c LOnmosa (Cz tep) 
bi AVIndprana (Saw 5-7 6-1 6-L Gkta' tin- 
tlm, qaatoaHtaalE H Doratoou (On oi 7 Pb- 
rak SoweM 8-4 &4: J Hatodora iCt Rep) bt C 
Cftaibornrar (Sret) 6-2 &3: T Hop-k ®owki bt ■ 
0 Leant** (UM) 6-4 3-6 6-3: LDomlngjeziSp) 
bt Z a*ec» Dtnl 6-0 6-1. 


L F A PtS 
3 98 160 2 

3 48 138 2 

4 56 134 0 

4 74 196 O 

5 70 Z38 0 
4 34 244 O 
«MCMd»42MW- 


Rngby Union 

Wasps, the En^lsh champtons, have 
sf^ied the Western Samoan hooker 
Treves’ Leota, and Hartsquins' 19-year- 
old prop Oim Alextxxwtos. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of medals welo by 
foe SiSish. team atfoe Euro- 
pearr Hbutti CWympk; Days, a . 
Tni^toii& event in Portugal 
fote wefek. 7he team «ame 
secood-fo foe medals latte, - 
britfodPussia, wtfi ID gilds, , 
twosSvere bronzes." ! 
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Swimming’s Everest 

One woman’s battle with the 
English Channel, page 26 


sport 
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Brother v brother 

Schumachers ready for the 
German Grand Prix, page 27 



FOURTH TEST: Home batsmen surrender under fine onslaught by Australian paceman and then lose initiative after fighting back 


Gillespie and 
Elliott make 

England suffer 


DEREK PRINGLE 

reports from Heading)©/ 

England 172; Australia 258-4 


Tile National Lottery might 
have turned us into a nation of 
gamblers but it bas not turned 
the majority of us into winners. 
The same can be said of the 
England cricket team who hav- 
ing derided to play this series on 
well-grassed surfaces, are seeing 
their gamble backfire. With 
three days left, Australia have 
taken command of the match 
and with it the series. Only ex- 
cessive rain here or wins at 
Trent Bridge and The Oval can 
prevent the Ashes from re- 
maining in the Antipodes. 

They could not have done so, 
however, without the gargan- 
tuan individual performances of 
Jason Gillespie and Matthew 
Elliott who recorded career- 
bests with ball and bat 
respectively. Both will leave 
this match with their reputations 
deservedly enhanced, as will 
Ricky Ponting, whose fluent 
and unbeaten 86 caught the eye. 

Gillespie took 7 for 37, from 
a spell unrivalled in this series 
Tor its hostility. It was only his 
second five-wicket haul in Tests 
but the quality on display 
showed he can be a worthy heir 
to the great Aussie fast bowling 
tradition fostered by the likes of 
Lindwall, Lillee and Thomson. 

Elliott's contribution was not 
far behind, (hough, as at Lord's 
where he recorded his previous 
Test best, he was reprieved 
more than once by England. The 
first chance to Graham Thorpe, 
a comfortable head-high catch 


to first slip, would have given 
Mike Smith his first lest wicket. 

With Elliott on 29 aL the time, 
it was a bad miss, though one 
whose disappointment was im- 
mediately swallowed up by the 
euphoria’ that followed a ball 
later, when Dean Headley took 
the prize wicket of Steve 
Waugh, smartly caught by John 
Crawley at short leg. 

Australia were SO for 4 and in 
some disarray. With both 
Vfoughs joining Mark Taylor and 
Greg Blewett back in the hutch, 
there was the chance that Eng- 
land, bowled out for 172, might 
even take a first-innings lead. 

Elliou had other ideas how- 
ever, as he and Ponting look ad- 
vantage of the now mellowing 
surface to add an unbeaten 
208 runs for the fifth wicket. 
When the sun shines for long 
periods at Headingley, the pitch 
can turn from snarling beast to 
lap dog, a change that is just as 
quickly reversed when the 
clouds roll in. Mind you, Eng- 
land did not help their cause fcy 
straying too short on a surface 
that demanded patience and a 
good length and 140 out of the 
258 runs" they conceded came 
from boundaries. 

Considering this was only 
his sixth first-class outing in 11 
weeks, Ponting played with re- 
markable composure and style 
and he was the only player on 
either side able to drive the ball 
straight. By contrast. Elliott, a 
happy hooker in denial for 
most of this series, derided to 
play his shots square of the 
wicket including two thrilling 
pulls for six off Headley. 

Well though the pair played, 
the day belonged to Gillespie, 
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whose bowling was a notch 
above anything else on display, 

. The 21-year-old has the un- 
usual practice of marking his nm 
up with a tape measure before 
the match. Although he does this 
at both ends, he only needed 
one, the KirkstaU Lane, from 
which to work his mayhem. 
With both the slope and breeze 
facilitating his momentum, he 
bowled fast and straight. 

It was noticeable that be got 
more out of this pitch than any 
other bowler. His height and pace 
certainly majde the vagaries with- 
in the pitch more disconcerting 
a n d En g land may yet regret hav- 
ing packed Andy Caddick off 
down tbe motorway on Thursday 
morning. Certainly tbe ball did 
not swing for Smith, who rarely 
looked threatening. 

Having snared AJec Stewart 
on Thursday evening, Gillespie 
got rid of the niehtwarchman. 
Dean Headley, with his first ball 
of the morning. Headley, who 
had played some delightful shots 
in keeping his captain company 
scythed a wide one to gully, 
where Steve Waugh held on to 
a stinging catch. 

At this point Gillespie had 
not yet settled and he was twice 
biffed to the midwicket bound- 
ary by Graham Thorpe. 

Atherton, meanwhile, was 
slowly becoming marooned. 
With only eight runs in 70 min- 
utes, even his patience was 
wearing thin and although it was 
exactly the kind of slaw-drip 
skirmish he most relishes, he 
could not resist having a hook 
at Glenn McGrath's bouncer. 
As at Lord's and Old Trafford, 
he was unable to control the 
shot and the swirling edge was 
pouched by Gillespie at long leg. 

As has happened so many 
times following Atherton’s de- 
parture, England folded, losing 
their last five wickets for 18 runs, 
all of them to a now rampant 
Gillespie, Only Crawley, an- 
other falling to a fortuitous 
catch at short leg, could consid- 
er himself absolved of blame, af- 
ter Thorpe had bottom-edged 
another pull shot on to his 
stumps. 

Flicking Gillespie firmly off 
his toes, Crawley set off flora run 
only to see the ball snatched up 
by Blewett as it obligingly 
bounced up off his right boot. 

Putting the boot into England 
has been something of an 
Australian speciality m recent 
Ashes series. By the dose, Mark 
Thylors men were 86 ahead and 
lacing up (heir Doc Martens. 



EnglamTs Darren Gough falls victim to Jason GBIespie ait Headingley yesterday 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Women call in Reeve for the big occasion 


Dennot Reeve has been been 
called in by England’s women 
cricketers and ordered to build 
up team spirit in advance of the 
series of five one-day matches 
against South Africa. 

The former Warwickshire cap- 
tain, now Somerset's coach, wul 
put his expertise in motivation to 
workata training session, which 
will include a seminar based on 


psychological preparation, at 
V/bDington College in Berkshire 
on II August. The first match is 
at Bristol four days later. 

*Tt will be about enjoying the 
big occasion and about how foe 
players can get the best out of 
themselves,” Reeve said. “1 wfl] 
talk about running between 
wickets, communication and a 
few disciplines." 


Reeve was a one-day special- 
ist and his input will & benefi- 
cial to England, who have been 
concentrating on the one-day 
game since their chief coach, 
Megan Lear, put together a 
year-long training schedule last 
winter. It involved foe selection 
of two training groups based at 
Lord's and Headingley. Tbe 
match squad will not be picked 


until after next Wednesday’s 
area championships. 

“Dennot is full of innovations 
and is an expert in gelling a team 
into a unit,” Lear said. 

Reeve is no stranger to 
womens cricket. He coached 
foe Western Australian team 
and now oversees foe Taunton 
side in which bis fiancee is a 
wicketkeeper. 


Atherton 
has to 
cut out 
hooking 

Henry Blofefd 

sees England's 
senior batsmen let 
themselves down 


Mike Atherton let himsell and 
England down at Headingley. 
when after 226 minute* of dedi- 
cated defiance, he forgot foe 
one lesson he should have 
learned above all others from 
Old Trafford. When Paul 
Rerffcl pitched short, he cuuld 
resist foe temptation no more 
and went for foe hook. 

It is a stroke he is unable to 
control. At Old Trafford he 
had been caught behind hook- 
ing at one from Glenn McGrath 
which was going down the leg 
side. Now, it was as if he was 
giving fine leg catching practice. 

The lesson was underlined in 
the third Tbsl by Steve Waugh 
when he made those two 
magnificent hundreds. Waugh 
has eliminated from his 
armoury all the strokes he 
thinks may get him out. The 
square cut was the only flat- 
batted stroke he played. 

It is this son of dedicated self- 
discipline that singles out a 
great player from simply a good 
one. Atherton should realise 
that foe hook is not a per- 
centage stroke for him and cut 
it out of his repertoire. 

In the conditions at Head- 
inglcy, England were clcarh 
going to need a long innings 
from him and he responded 
magnificently until he hud that 
sudden rush of blood. 

But he was not the only one 
at fault. Graham Thorpe played 
two good pulls off Jason Gille- 
spie. When, in his next over. 
Gillespie (filched short. Thotpe 
went for another pull with 
almost reckless abandon. The 
ball was significantly further up 
than the other two and was 
through him well before he 
had completed the stroke. 

When England’s main bats- 
man lose concentration like 
this, it is a major worn 1 for it 
means that they are ids likely 
to go on to play the big match- 
winning or match-saving 
innings. 

We know Atherton can do 
this, but his insurance rates 
will rise if he continues to hook. 
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24-page section in 
the Independent 
on Monday 



There was plenty of 
verbal abuse, on and off 
die field. But I accept 
that as inevitable, i’d 
get that if I was black, 
if / was overweight, if I 
was cross-eyed' 

Ian Roberts, hard man of 
Australian rugby league, tells 
Dave Hadfieki about 'coming 
our on his homosexuality 


Golf legend 
Hogan dies 
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ACROSS 


DOWN 


breakdown? (5,2) 

9 Artist, a person in the van- 
guard of modem art ulti- 
mately (5) 

10 Establishment possibly 
showing histone train? (3, 
6 ) 

11 Bankrupt? Very, and auda- 
cious about it (9) 

12 Instrument, one carried by 
great performer (5) 

13 Hard work makes one 
smile by day (5) 

15 The trees are unexciting in 
painting by Utrecht's fore- 
most Master (9) 

18 I’d a copier working on an 
irregular basis (9) 

19 Support cricket side that's 
in tbe lead (3-2) 


1 Striking - worthless ringing 
sound? (7) 

2 States something inaccurate 
about Democrats first big 
election win (9) 

excitement over the 

(5) 

illing chap carries one 
on the road - it allows him 
to contact the office, perhaps 
(9) 

5 Junior soldier? Some eject- 
ed a colonel to turn up (5) 

6 A new claret's prepared on 
well-established lines (9) 

7 A punishment adapted by 
Russians keen to see disem- 
bowelling abolished? (5) 

8 Reduced amount of money 
given to dour religious trav- 
eller (7) 

14 Golf club under tendency to 
supply water hazard? (9) 


21 FclJow escapes from some- 16 Return to sing for album? 

thing terrifying (just) (5) (9) 

23 Second article (neat slacks) 17 Rig foe top, possibly, to 
full of holes (4-5) show this?(9) 

18 Fruit and a good deal of ce- 


Fridav’s solution 
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Last Saturday's solution 





25 Firm rations shifting in 
business groups (V) 

26 Soldieis having unfortu- 
nate time in retreat (5) 

27 The strange style of walk- 
ing exhibited by bull (7) 


real in a container (7) 

20 Apparel of knight and page 
in unusual no play (7) 

22 Individual investing in silver 
turned up in Italian port (5) 


28 One King backed extreme- 23 Came across soldiers in foe 
ty rascally behaviour (7) distance (5) 

24 Actor seen in edition of 
newspaper (5) 

The first five correct solutions to Otis week'* paste opened nett ThutV- 

dnyrecemluiijDaciiedcoptesortiieOxfoidOmioiiaryidrQnMotiiMtt.Aa- 

swers and winners' nunw will t* published oetl Saturday. Send SotutioBS 
U> Saturday Crossword, P. O. Box 4M8, The Independent, 1 Cuoad* Square, 
Canary Wharft Loadon E145BL. Please use the box number and postcode 
and gfve yo«r own postcode. Last weft's winners: D Whicker^ Aktemey; D 
Mills, PtjjMnsth: C Oakley. Bmnpton; £ Forbes, London Wl; & Brans, 
Awiixombc. 


Ben Hogan died yesterday in a 
Fort Worth hospital al foe age 
of 84 following a lengthy Alness. 

Pat Martin, his secretary, 
said he had been 0 for a while 
and contracted bronchitis last 
year. “Tie was admitted to hos- 
pital [on Thursday] with bron- 
chitis, " she said. 

The facts alone argue well 
for Hogan’s greatness. He 
amassed 63 US PGA Tour vic- 
tories, nine major champi- 
onships, four US Open titles, 
the career Grand Slam and tbe 
only person to win three pro- 
fessional grand slam events in 
a single season. 

The single-minded, at times 
suriy man - driven to be foe best 
golfer ever - he had a tough 
strat to life. Born in rural 
Dublin, Ibxas, in 1912, Hogan, 
at the age of nine, was in the 
room when his blacksmith fa- 
ther, Chester, committed suicide 
with a .45 -calibre pistol 

He discovered golf after his 
mother, Clara, moved foe fam- 
ily to Fort Worth and he start- 
ed to caddie at Glen Garden 
Country Chib where, at age 15, 
he lost the caddie champi- 
onship in a play-off to another 


receives the 
claret jug 
from the 
Provost of 
Carnoustie 
after winning 
the Open In 
1953 
Photograph: 
Scottish Daily 
Record 


destined for greatness, Byron 
Nelson. 

Hogsn turned pro when he 
was 17, joined foe American 
tour full time at 19 in 1931 and 
struggled financially until be 
won nis first tournament, the 
Hersbey Four- Ball, in 1938. 

His development was de- 
layed by a severe right-to-left 
hook, but he finally mastered a 
controlled left-to-right game. 
He once said be never tried to 
hit a straight shot “I can’t,” he 
said. “T don't believe anybody 
else can hit a straight ball. You 
only hit a straight ball by 
accident.” 

His 63 American tour victo- 
ries is third all-time to Sam 
Snead's SI and Jack Nicklaus’ 
70. Only Njcklaus, Gene 
Sarazen and Gary Player also 
won the American Masters, 
US Open, US PGA Champi- 
onship and the Open m tbefr ca- 
reers. 

Only NkJdaus, Bobby Jones 
and Willie Anderson matched 
Hogan’s four US Open victo- 
ries, and only Nicklaus with 18 
and Walter Hagen with 11 won 
more major professional cham- 
pionships than him. . 




TORONTO OR NEW YORK 

BA 747 to Toronto on 29 August • five nights at the 
Sheraton • harbour cruise • Niagara with helicopter 
• theatre • Concorde supersonic to Heathrow £1,999 

BA 747 to New York on any day • four nights at the 
Hilton finc-Sat) • BA Concorde to Heathrow £2,499 
or £1,999 with the Air France Concorde via Paris 

PARIS, CUBA AND BARBADOS 

Eurostar First Class to Paris on 12 September or 
11 December • two nights at the first-class Nikko Hotel 

• city tour • Concorde supersonic to Heathrow £699 

Fly from Gafyrick to Havana on 27 Dec. • four nights at 
luxury hotel with tours • Concorde supersonic to Barbados 

• six nights at Sam Lord’s • return Gatwick £1,999 

Concorde subsonic flight to Manchester on 20 August 
or 10 September • coach return to Heathrow £199 

THE RYDER CUP WITH QE2 

Two night QE2 cruise to Spain on 22 Sept • five nights 
with entry to Ryder Cup • Concorde to Heathrow £2,399 

0RIA.NA & ORIENT-EXPRESS 

Concorde supersonic ti> Brussels on 30 August • overnight 
in Amsterdam • two night Oriana cruise to Southampton 
via Guernsey • Orient-Express to Victoria £1,299 

Four night Oriana cruise on 5 October from Southampton 
to Tenerife via Madeira • Concorde to Heathrow £l ,399 

Concorde to Brussels on 17 October • tour the capital and 
Bruges • overnight Oriana cruise to Southampton £699 

Orient-Express to Southampton on 1 November • five 
night Oriana cruise to Tenerife via Vigo and Madeira 
• Concorde supersonic to Heathrow £1,699 
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For our Jail colour brochure, please telephone: 

0181-992 7000 
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SUPERLATIVE TRAVEL 

43, V/oodhurst Rond, London, W3 6SS 
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• More than 60,000 new cats stand in neat joys at Royal Fortbury Dock, Avonmouth, near Bristol. The cars have been imported to capitalise on the annual 1 August rush for new registration number plates. 

K Photograph by Tom PilsfjjJS taken with a N»A FM2 with a 300mm lens at l/125th of a second, fl6, using Kodak 160 ASA film. To order a print of this picture - price £15 - phone 0171-293 2534 
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N ot all miracles stand up to 
scientific scrutiny, but breast 
milk is »mc that does. It is 
without doubt one of the 
world’s great life-savers. 
Science has taken a long time to reeog- 
in**.* what mothers and midwives always 
knew: breast-feeding is beat for babies, 
and there is no substitute of equal value. 

Breu>i milk contains all the nutrients 
v iial for nourishment, as well as growth 
factors believed to help in tissue devel- 
opment and antibodies to fend off 
intections. It Ls always at the right tem- 
perature. requires no mixing, sterilis- 
ation or equipment, and is safe regard- 
less of the quality and availability of 
water.- Its composition changes from 
feeding to feeding, and even within 
feedings, and the amount is triggered by 
the mother’s hormonal response to the 
needs of the baby. Breast-feeding 
encourages bonding between mother 
and baby, and discourages conception. 

The World Health Organ isuiion and . 
I'nicef recommend that babies be fed 
breast milk only - nothing else, not even 
water- for about the first six months of 
life. World-wide, reduction of formula 
feeding and improved breast-feeding 
practices could stive an estimated 1.5 
million children a year. 

So why are only about 44 per cent of 
infants in the developing world icvcn 
fewer in industrialised countries) 
exclusively breast-fed'.' One factor has | 
to lx* the relentless promotion of breast 
milk substitutes. If is no accident that 
bic.ist-fceding levels arc high in 
countries such as Burundi and Rwanda, 
where there is little marketing. I am 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Why babies must come before business 

In its annual report The Progress 
of Nations’ Unicef ranks 
countries according to their 
progress on human rights, health 
and welfare. The Right Reverend 
Barrington Ward unleashed an 
attack on the sale of formula 
milk for the feeding of babies 



now firmly persuaded that the promo- 
tion regularly practised by the infant 
formula companies is unethical, and 
flouts the International Code of Mar- 
keting of Breastmilk Substitutes, which 
they signed. In fact, they helped draft 
the code, which seeks to protect breast- 
feeding as “an unequalled way of pro- 
viding ideal food for the healthy growth 
and development of infants”. (A report 
on the code breakers was made 
between August and October 1946 in 
Bangladesh, Poland. South Africa and 
Thailand.) 

The results show ed that the formula 
companies have been distributing mar- 
keting literarure promoting formula 
over breast milk, and giving away for- 
mula to maternity’ hospitals and moth- 
ers - from one in 12 mothers surveyed 
in Poland, to one in four in Thailand. 


Free samples, especially those 
handed out by healih professionals, are 
an insidious form of promotion. A 
mother can easily switch from breast to 
bottle, but from bottle to breast is 
another story. After being fed with for- 
mula. even for just a few days, the baby, 
used to an artificial teat, is fusin' about 
accepting the breast. Meanwhile, the 
mother’s milk production has declined. 

Now the worried mother has a cranky 
and hungry baby on her hands, and she 
is cominced she must give up the breast 
and use formula for the duration. Rarely 
are such problems explained to women 
when “gifts" of baby formula are thrust 
into their hands. .And when a doctor or 
nurse provides the "gift", it carries an 
implicit stamp of approval. 

The industry has complained that the 
study is biased and unscientific. This is 


rubbish. Independent coordinators 
supervised the study in each countiy. 
and the many organisations that spon- 
sored it would not have gone through 
this exercise without assurances that rig- 
orous research protocols would be 
observed. 

The Church of England suspended its 
support of a boycott of companies pro- 
moting formula, as an act of good faith 
while the study was being undertaken. 
The multinationals’ criticism of the 
study adds up io this: they are simply not 
about to acknowledge their own uneth- 
ical practices in countries that offer 
promising market potential. 

THE MOVE towards infant formula 
became epidemic in the industrialised 
countries after the Second World War 
and is spreading in rapidly urbanising 


parts of the developing world. Despite 
their claims, though, industry has never 
developed a product on a par with 
breast milk. In fact, the best that sci- 
ence has done in (his area is to prove 
that women’s bodies know better than 
any manufacturer what to feed their 
babies. 

Of course, the impact of inapprop- 
riate infant feeding is immeasurably 
greater in developing countries. Lack of 
safe water for mixing ihe formula, and 
contamination of feeding-bottles, are 
the main reasons why formula-fed 
babies die; another is that families can- 
not afford adequate supplies of formula, 
so they dilute it loo much. 

Compared with babies who are 
exclusively breast-fed. those fed for- 
mula have 10 times the risk of incur- 
ring bacterial infections requiring hos- 
pitalisation. four times the risk of 
meningitis and three to four times the 
risk of middle ear infections and gas- 
troenteritis. 

NOT SURPRISING LY. the industry 
has challenged in national courts some 
of the new laws that have been enacted 
to prevent such abuses. Their arguments 
can verge on the ludicrous: in India. 
Nestle argued that it could not meet the 
law’s requirement that a notice about 
the superiority of breast-milk appear in 
a panel at the centre of formula tins - 
because you cannot pinpoint the centre 
on a cylindrical tin! 
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“For £12 a day you could 
have had them on the wheel” 


each additional day 
after the first week’s rental 
at £108 in Spain. 


'A'nd If you're travelling to the USA. 
then check <>ui these great prepaid 
weekly rates. f 

FLORIDA £40 

CALIFORNIA £116 

*F'or these and other amazing 
offers, simply mill your Incnl travel 
agent, ur Hertz direct on: 

0990 90 60 90 
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One for his nob, two for his heels ISaggs.- 


William Hartston explores the curious rules and 
history of one of our oldest and most 
popular card games 


mong card games, cribbage has for years 
i \ been looked down upon as a ragged Cin- 
derella compared with its more affluent 
a Isisters, bridge and poker. Yet its mathe- 
matical complexities and psychological overtones 
provide an excitement that devotees insist 
matches anything offered by those games. The 
game of six-card cribbage (the most common ver- 
sion), in case you need reminding, works like this: 

The rules 

Cribbage is a game for two players, using a stan- 
dard 52-card pack. Kings rank high, aces low. 
Points arc scored for various card combinations 
either in hand, or occurring during play. Each 
player's score is registered by a peg moving along 
n track of holes on a wooden board. The first 
player to score 61 points wins the game. (You 
can, of course, use pencil and paper, but for the 
true enthusiast the cribbage board is an essen- 
tial feature of the game.) 

Cut for deal; the player drawing the lower card 
is the dealer, the other is given three points for 
“last” as compensation. (Cribbage is full of such 
charming twitches of vocabulary.) Six cards are 
dealt to each player, the remainder placed face 
down on the table. 

Each player must then choose two cards to dis- 
card. These are left face down to form the “crib", 
which is not revealed until the end of the hand. 
The undealt cards are then cut, and the new top 
card turned up as the “start" cani If it’s a jack, 
the dealer scores two points, “two for his heels". 

Beginning with die non-dealer, the players then 
take turns to reveal one card horn their hands. 
The pip values of these (court cards count 10. ace 
is one) are added to the start card, the running 
total is announced at each play, and the total pip 
value may not exceed 31. If it reaches exactly 31, 
the player whose card was just played scores two 
points. If you have no card that can be played 
without exceeding 31, you say “Go" and your 
opponent plays again if he can. If 31 is reached, 
or both players say “Go”, you start counting again 
from zero with the remaining cards. 

Other ways of scoring during play: 

15: If you play a card that brings the total to 15 
you score two points, “fifteen two". 

Run If you play a card of the same value as the 
previous card, you score two for a pair. (King and 
king are. of course, a pair, but king and jack, for 
example, are not.) 

Pair royal: If you follow a pair immediately with 
a third card of the same value, you score six for 
“pair royal”. 

Doable pair royal: And four in a row scores 12. 
Run: A run of three or more cards of consecutive 
values (10-jack-queen, or A-2-3-4, for example, 
but not K-Q-A) scores as many points as cards 
in the run. Note that the cards do not have to 
occur in the right order: 7-3-4-6-5 is a perfectly 
valid five-card run. 

Last card: If the total of 31 is not reached exactly, 
one point is scored by whoever played last 
When play is completed, each player scores 
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Sir John Suckling, A 

the 17th-century inventor M 

of cribbage, won £20,000 in ££ 

gaming dubs around the country by 
using his own marked cards. Perhaps 
those he swindled looked a bit like this 


his own hand, adding the value of the start card 
to the four he kept, as follows: 

15: any combination of cards adding up to 15 
scores two points. (So, for example, J.Q.5A5 
would score 14 - each of the fives can pair with 
jack or queen, and the three fives provide 
another two points. You would say: “fifteen two, 
fifteen four, fifteen six ... up to fifteen fourteen, 
adding two for each scoring combination.) 

Pain As during play, a pair counts two. with six 
points for a “pair royal” (three of the same value) 
and 12 for all four. 

Run: Runs of three or more cards score as many 
points as cards in the run. 

Flash: Four points if all your cards are the same 
suit (with a bonus point if the start card is of the 
same suit) 

One for his oob: One point for holding the jack 
of the same suit as the start card. 

When both players have scored their hands, 
the dealer exposes the crib and adds its score to 
his own. 

The origins of cribbage 

According to John Aubrey, the game was 
invented by Sir John Suckling (1609-42), a poet, 
gambler and Royalist “He sent his Cards to all 







Game 
ing places 
in the countrey 
which were marked with private markes of his; 
he gott twenty thousand pounds by this way." 
(From Aubrey’s Brief Liver. ) 

Aubrey also quotes Sir William Davenant, a 
friend of Suckling, who “would say that Sir John, 
when he was at his lowest ebbe in gameing, I 
meane when unfortunate, then would make hira- 
setfe most glorious in apparcll, and sayd that it 
exalted his spirits, and that he had then best Luck 
when he was most gallant". 


But he came, like so many gamblers, to a sad 
end: “He went into France, where after some- 
time, being come to the bottome of his 
Found, reflecting on the miserable and 
despicable condition he should be reduced 
to, having nothing left to maintain him, he 
(having a convenience for that purpose, lye- 
ing at an apothecarie’s house in Paris) tooke 
poyson. which killed him miserably with 
vomiting." 

His game, however, flourished, and even 
bequeathed to the language the term “crib- 
bage- faced”, defined in a dictionary of 1785 as: 
marked with the small-pox, the pits bearing a 
kind of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage 
board.” The term “bilk”, meaning to cheat of 
money, also, according to some sources, has its 
original in the game of cribbage. 

And let us not forget the most famous cribbage 
player of all, as described by Charles Dickens in 
Oliver Twist : “Mr Toby Crackit swept up his win- 
nings [at cribbage] and crammed them into his 
waist-coat pocket." 

Useless cribbage fact: 

There are precisely 1,009,008 distinct bands that 
score no points at all. 


Cribbage - Hairy Poyner contributes the world’s first broadsheet cribbage column 


It wasn’t to be my day. With the box 
against me, I picked up AA3,7.S,8. 
Not the sort of hand you go into rap- 
tures about, but no real problem to dis- 
card from, I thought as I selected A3, 
preferring to keep six holes rather than 
to throw out 3,7 and reduce my score 
to that of Morgan's orchard (which 
always has two pears in it). My oppo- 
nent was rather quicker than usual in 
selecting her own discards, and she 


seemed quite pleased when I cut an 
ace for the top of the pack. I should 
have known this was a bad sign - 
though it was too late forme to do any- 
thing about it. 

The play was quite unexceptional. I 
led one of my 8 s - if it was paired I had 
another 8 all ready for six points: but 
no, she played a queen (not having an 
8 to fall into the trap). It was useless 
now, so I played my second 8 , making 


the score 26, to see a 5 played for 31 
for 2 with the traditional “five’s a fix” 
verbal flourish. 

The second round of play gave my 
opponent just one point for “last". 

From my hand, A,7,8,8, thanks to 
the ace which turned up. I netted eight 
holes. Across the table, too, came eight 
holes from the same ace and 4,5,10,Q. 
Then it appeared that her discards had 
been 22. This turned the box into a 


very useful AA333 (16 from four 
runs of three and two pairs) shooting 
her 19 points ahead on the deal. 
Ouch! The discards from two modest 
hands had formed themselves into a 
brilliant box. 

Just suppose. I thought, I had kept 
the two pairs: AA. 8 , 8 , throwing out 
3,7. With the same turn-up, this would 
have given me a score of eight, though 
rather differently, but the box would 


Fofly Devttn, 52, writer 

My game is collecting, and I'm powerless to resist it. 
When you start, it’s not just “Oh. I'll have that extra 
little Staffordshire dog to add to my collection *. ( 
because you forget that you have any other dogs; its 
the only dog in the world you’ve ever wanted. Then 

comes the moment when you get the object and a 

kmd of unholy peace descends for a while: then you 
need to do it again. You never reach saturation 
poinL 

If you talk to an alcoholic, they’ll tell you their 
addiction is an adjunct to their lire, which isn’t true: 
it’s the biggest component: where the next drink is 
coming from. For a long time, collecting had that 
sort of importance in my life; a pathological 
torturing for my friends and family. 

The sort of collecting I do is finding things by 
using your eye, rather as some people collect old 
clothes. They’ll produce the Dolce & Gabbana and 
say: “Look what I have!" There’s a wonderful book 
cafled The Unruly Passion by a New York psychiatrist 
who observes collectors and talks to them. What 
they’re really saying is: “Look how clever I am: I _ 
found this; nobody else noticed this, and it's mine! 
so in that sense it’s a game, because one wins 
approbation like a small child. 

Fve stopped playing that particular game. If I see 
something absolutely lovely. 111 go in and look at it, 
and perhaps I wfll acquire it, but I'm no longer irked 
by the need. 

1 move through a wrack of possessions. The thing 
that I can’t believe is when somebody comes into my 
playing-pitch; somebody who hasn’t an eye and 
doesn’t understand. They'll look around your room, 
which is exquisite in its beauty, and they’ll ask: "Who 
does your dustbins?” 

Staffordshire dogs are available at any good antique 
shop . Enquiries relating to dustbins should be referred 
to your local council 


have been reduced to A^L 3 ,3,7, yield- 
ing 10 points -six fewer than it in fact 
■was; still most unwelcome, but a slight 
improvement all the same. 

Would you like to see more cribbage in 
the paper? Harry Poyner tells us that it 
is ‘perhaps the only card game worth 
playing for love'. The games page will be 
interested to hear readers’ views on this, 
and other neglected games. 


103 update 


Some months ago, we revealed on this page that the 
answer to Life, the Universe and Everything was not. 
as had previously been thought, 42, but was. in fact. 
103. The evidence was irrefutable. Not only did the 
alphabetical values of the letters in the word 
“bullshit” add up to 103, but the 103 bus travelled 
between two destinations (Rainham War Memorial 
and Bromley) whose letter-sums also differed by 103. 

Since no reader wrote to disagree, we have not 
returned to the topic, but some new evidence has 
just been sent to us which we feel absolutely clinches 
the matter. We have just received the summer Issue 
of Sunningwell Scene, a lively publication from 
Oxfordshire. On its second page, we read the 
following disturbing news: 

"Thames Transit has withdrawn the 104 service 
between Oxford and Abingdon via Boats Hill due to 
lack of passengers.” 

They should, of course, have stopped, with the rest 
of us, at 103. 

British champion needed 

It is not often that we get asked to find a British 
champion, but the game of Rummikub is in need of 
one and we are pleased to do anything we can to 
help. 

Rummikub, though the makers. Goliath Games, 
would probably be loath to admit it, is a version of 
the card game of rummy, but played with numbered 
tiles instead of playing cards. Perhaps because of the 
tactile joy of tiles, Rummikub is now played in some 
40 countries and will hold its world championship at 
Mariow-on-Thames in October. But they do not have 
a British champion. Tb fill the gap, a contest will be 
held as part of the Mind Sports Olympiad in London 
from 18 to 21 August So if you want to be a British 
champion, get in touch with Goliath Gaines on 0JS1- 
450 3104 and they will send you details of the game 
and the evenL 

The games page is edited by Wiliam Hartston 
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Viswanathan An and started 
the tournament in Biel, 
Switzerland in fine style 
with a splendid win over 
Joel Lautier. In a curious 
line of the Centre Counter 
Defence. Lautier took up 
the challenge of Anand's 
12.RK3 (12.f3 is the normal 
move) by chasing the rook 
into the centre of the 
board, then pursuing it with 
Nb 6 and Nd5. 

The price of this, 
however, was having his 
bishop incarcerated on g 2 . 
At first sight, it looked as 
though White would win 
two pieces for his rook, but 
Lau tier’s idea of Bb4, then 
eating his way with the 
queen via c3 to d4, left the 
situation less clear. White’s 
rook on e3 could not 
escape, and White could 
not capture the bishop on 
g 2 without abandoning his 
defence to the rook. 

After 23.-.R48. Black 
probably expected Anand 
to go after the bishop with 
24.0gl, but He came up 
with something far more 
powerful. His 24.h6! set up 
a fine combination after 
24 ..-gxh 6 (see diagram) 
when he played 25.Bg6!! 


Black’s queen is threatened 
and 21...Qxdl leads to mate 
after 22.Rxe6+ Kf 8 

23. Bxh6+ Kg 8 24.Bxf7. If 
Black had played 20... g 6 
instead of gxh 6 , then a 
similar mate follows after 
21.Bxg6 Qxdl 22.Rxe6+ 

Kf 8 23.Rxf7+ Kg 8 

24. Rg7+ Kf 8 25-Ba3+. 
Black’s only defence was 

2U.Ne7, leaving his queen 
defended, and blocking the 
attack to f7, but it also 
renounced the attack on e3. 
As a result White was able 
to exchange queens then go 
back to his plan of 
rounding up the stray 
bishop on g2. In the final 
position. White threatens 
not only Kxg2, but also Bb2 
followed by Bf 6 . After 
25...BH1. the most efficient 
way to win is 26.Bb2 Re 8 
27.Bf6, then letting Black 
run out of moves until he 
has to surrender his knighL 
Meanwhile, the bishop in 
the comer is going 
nowhere. But how much of 
all this had Anand seen 
when playing 13.Re3? 

White: Viswanathan Anand 
Black: Joel Lautier 
Ie4d5 14 Bd3 Nd5 

2exd5Qxd5 15f3Bb4 
3 Nc3 Qa5 16 Kf2 Bxc3 
4d4Nf6 17bxc3Qxc3 

5 NR c 6 18 Rbl Qxd4 

6 Bc4 B£5 19 Rxb7 Rd8 

7 Ne5 c 6 20 h 6 gsh 6 

8 gt Bg 6 21 Bg 6 Ne7 

9h4Nbd7 22Qxd4Rxd4 

10 Nxd7 Nd7 23 Rd3 RdS 

11 h5Be4 24 Rxd 8 + Kd 8 

12 Rh3 Bg2 25 Bd3 resigns 

13Ru3Nb6 
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ACROSS 

I Follow (5) 

4 Domicile (4) 

8 N African country (7) 

9 Spanish wine (5) 

10 Accept (4) 

II Garments (8) 

12 Gas present in atmosphere 

15 Unease (S') 

17 Lovers' quarrel (4) 

20 Eagle's nest (5) 

21 Obstacle (7) 

22 Notice (4) 

23 Praise (5) 


DOWN 

1 Worker taking industrial 
action (7) 

2 Parts of circles (4) 

3 Well-informed (13) 

4 Friend of Hamlet (7) 

5 Native New Zealander (5) 

6 Leave out (4) 

7 Wrist ornament (6) 

12 Slide used as weapon (6) 

13 Rich (7) 

14 First letter (7) 

16 Fight (5) 

18 Shoot (4) 

19 Spoilt child (4) 


Game all; dealer South 
North 
4>AQ 10 8 
V109 8 7 
OK642 
*Q 

t East 


West 

♦ KJ62 

OQ 1098 

* J 10 9 6 


♦ 7543 
<23 

I OJ 

♦K875432 

South 

♦ 9 

?AKQJ542 

OA753 

♦A 


This deal represents a two-part 
problem. First, why was South 
pleased with his extremely 
accurate play in 6 ^ ? And 
second, why did his delight turn 
to quiet rage at comparison time 
on this deal from match-play? 

A long and scientific auction 
led one South to 6 S>. Believe it 
or not, he bad been able to 
ascertain that his partner held 
♦A and O K but not 0 Q or 


lexity 


Sohrtfen to jesterfafs Concise Crosonrfc 

ACROSS: 1 Naucrcr. 5 Lie* (Naturalise), 9Nie«. lOTuikard. 11 Tumtabio. 14 
ComnumicalioiL 16 Highlander, 20 tame. 21 Ocean. 22 Gash. 23 Straddle. DOWN: 
1 Nonstick. 2 Theorems. 5 Exert, 4 Establishment. 6 Imam. 7 Side, it Angela. 12 
Birdseed. 13 Entrance. 15 Unique, 17 Aloha. 18 Slag., 19 Axis. 


“You’re an odd chap, Watson,” 
said Sherlock Holmes. “A couple 
of weeks ago you claimed to be 
twice the man I am. HOLMES 
plus HOLMES equals WATSON, 
you said, and that LAWS was 
your pin number. Well, from that 
information, I can’t tell whether 
your pin is 5729 or 7348.” 

“I try one, then the other,” said 
Watson. “They give you three 
goes.” 

“Well I think Fve got your 
number ” said Holmes, “and it 
shows I'm twice the man you 


♦ K, so he was able to judge that 
Six was high enough. Well done, 
and the play was neat, too. 
Declarer won the opening club 
lead, drew trumps, and cashed 
the two top diamonds. If both 
opponents had followed suit, 
there would have been no 
difficulty in simply conceding a 
diamond; if West proved short in 
diamonds, then a ruffing finesse 
in spades, repeated if necessary, 
would have ensured 12 tricks; 
and, as the diamonds lay, a 
simply spade finesse would have 
end-played East even if be had 
been able to win. 

Very neat, and South was 
quietly pleased with his good 
technique. But why was he in for 
a disappointment? At the other 
table, with no pretensions to 
science, North-South had blasted 
their way to 7V. Hoping for the 
best in a dubious contract. South 
had won the dub lead and rattled 
off seven rounds of trumps. Boor 
West was squeezed fiat in 
diamonds and spades and the 
grand slam rolled in. 


are.” It’s WATSON plus 
WATSON equals HOLMES that 
you should be working out.” 

“Surety there’s more than one 
answer to that, too,” said Watson. 

“But as I said,” added Holmes, 
“you’re an odd chap, Wbtson.” 

Can you help work out the 
value of WATSON? Answers, by • 
7 August, to: Perplexity, The 
Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
Canary Wharf, London E145DL. 

This week’s Chambers Dictionary 
winner Paul Terry (Wokingham). 
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In the early days, the only difference between match 
and money play was that people were much tighter 
and it was quite rare to see a 4 cube. Gradually 
players realised that the score had a significant 
influencing factor on cube decisions. Ideas such as 
not doubling so readily when ahead in a match 
became standard. Soon, some of the keener minds 
decided to work out match equity tables. 

A match equity table gives you the percentage 
chance of winning a match at any particular score. 
Trailing 5-4 in a match to 7 points, your chances are 
41 per cent; leading 10-3 in a match to 15, they are 83 
per cent Three players, Robertie, Woolsey and 
KJeinman, derived tables based on a mixture of 
mathematical theory and empirical evidence. Their 
three tables, however, had some differences. Over the 
years methods have become refined and the empirical 
evidence of real matches has greatly increased, so 
there is now general agreement on the table values. 

The problem is, how do you remember tables? A 
table for a 15-point match has 225 entries, a little too 
many to remember. Luckily help is at hand. I shall 
give two methods by which the match equity for any 
score in any length match can be calculated. 

The-first, and most commonly used, is the Janowski 
Formula, derived by Rick Janowski of Rochdale. If D 
is the difference between the two players’ scores and 
T is the number of points the trailing player needs to 
win, then the match-winning probability of the 
leading player is 50 + (D x 85/(T+6)). If the 
Crawford game is being played this changes to 55 + 
(D x 55/(T+2)). This may seem daunting but after a 
little practice it becomes quite eaty to use. 

If you don’t like multiplication then ny the 
Underwood Formula, named after the late US player 
Fleet Underwood. If T is the trailer’s score, L the 1 

leader's score and W the match length then the 
leader's match-winning probability is 50 + the firsr 
(L-T) numbers from the following sequence: 98 6 5 4 
322222 2. If W-L > 4 then subtract ((W-L) + 

(W- T))/4 from the number previously calculated. 
Again, this may seem complex but is surprisingly easy 
to use. For example, leading 5-2 in a match to 11 the 
leader's probability of winning is 50+9+8+6 - 
(6+9)/4 which is 69 per cent. 

Of the two formulae the Janowski is slightly more 
accurate, particularly for longer matches where one 
player has a significant lead. We shall return to this 
topic in a few weeks’ time to see how to apply it all 
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M . ilton Keynes is not 
the obvious place to 
look for orotic flowers 
. or musical geniuses. 
Its flat, concrete land- 
scape, the dismal cor- 
porate architecture 
that flanks its soul-destroying motor- 
ways, its pointless roundabouts... really, 
the 10-minute drive to the village of 
Wavendon, even with my chatty Indian 
taxi driver, is enough . to lower one’s 
fc spirits to a groan- But then you turn into 
v the village with its sweet church, and 
think. Maybe -this isn't loo bad after alL 
Down a lane past the Leathern Bottei 
pub, you And a driveway, then a hand- 
some Victorian house, its religious prove- 
nance suggested . by the symbol of a 
bishop’s mitre carved in the stone 
entrance. Through the trees, you can 
make out the Wavendon Stables Theatre, 
where the musical events get produced, 
but you can't concentrate on that now. All 
you're aware, of is that you're on the 
threshhold of Cleo Laine’s kingdom. 

Ms (Laine is an icon of the Fifties gen- 
eration of jazz-lovers,, but her uniquely . 
gorgeous. voice has cooed and sauntered 
through the lives of many fortysoroething 
rock !n.* roll’ fans who managed to stifle . 
their prejudices long enough to listen to 
her. And when you hear her singing old 
^ Duke Ellington or Gershwin classics 
T (Tm Beginning to See the Light”, P&rgy 
and Bess) or newer songs by Sondheim 
and Carole King, you wonderwhy anyone 
else bothers, jffs not just the famous four- 


■ ... 1 
i T 

John Walsh 


meets 

f 

Cleo Laine 

rv * , 

and John 


Dankworth 

. 


compositional tics of whoever wrote Tea 
for wo”, about microwave ovens, Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Malcolm Arnold's rep- 
utation and what ought to be played in the 
Millennium Dome. 

“We’re very undomesticated now, since 
the children buzzed off," said Geo. “But 
John has never really needed me to iron 
or cook for him.*’ “Let’s say I’ve never 
expected any ironing from her," said 
Dankworth with a sigh, “My wife is an 
ironing genius, an incredible ironer. Com- 
pletely missed her vocation. She never 
burns anything. Never double-creases 
anything. IVe never seen such ironing..." 
Geo : smiles at this mystifying riff. 
Although she has been made a Dame of 
the British Empire, she has not, she says, 
installed a butler, footmen and parlour- 
maids to do hex imperious bidding. She 
and John have two secretaries, who 
screen the phone-calls, make the tea and 
fend off Dankworth’s twinkly charm. 
“Happily, someone comes in to do the 


Half Ja'rrialcan, half Middlesex and 
mostly from Paradise, she neither looks 
nor sounds like anyone else 


octave range, moving from a Barry White 
basso growl to a fluting, vertiginous 
soprano (she can hit E flat above fop C, 
which is coloratura level); it's not just her 
promiscuous shifts of tempo, from 
achingly crqojjy ballads (like- “Creole 
Love Call”) to prancingly flippant, scat- 
sung tours-de-force like “Birdsong”, in 
which her voice accompanies the frantic 
H racing line of a jazz guitar as if stitched 


boring dusting. And I just chuck the wash- 
ing in the washing machine,” said Geo. 
Her lack of interest in housework she 
attributes to growing up in Southall, 
Middlesex. “My childhood was very 
nomadic. We were always moving around 
all fre time, avoiding debts. Tm really 
happy to go on just floating about I 
haven’t made any roots.” She glanced 
around the cavernous living-room. 


on to it. It's another qualify that’s always , “Except here - maybe just one root But 
alive in her singing, a kind of regal if I lost it, Fknow I wouldn’t cry.” 


amusement,, a cooing /a m/e superiority. 
Half Jamaican, half Middlesex and mostly 
from Paradise, she neither looks nor 
sounds like anyone else. 

But look where she comes. Ms Lame 


Ms Laine’s nnghosted memoirs, Cleo 
(SimoQ & Shuster, £16.99), evoke an 
unknown time and place - die west end 
of Greater London m the late Twenties 
and early Thirties - when her parents 


does hot mind that I'm half an hour late scratched a Eying selling things door to 
- tnui.Boheinjans'do jfotrconcern them- door, “on the knocker”. Her lather, 
selves wifhntere matters of time, onfy tim- . Alexander Sylvan Campbell, left Jamaica 
ing. Her speaking voice is a slight shock - , after & family row, was gassed in the First 


a perfect demotic, with under- 

tones of musk and malt whiskey. She leads 
me through the hailway of the Old Rec- 
tory - about the size of Milton Keynes sta- 
tion, only with more chairs - to her inner 
sanctum, a living room into which you 
could comfortably fit the Centre Cburtat 
Wimbledon, with a grand piano, a table 
crammed with magazines, a lot of glass 
cases and an air of indolent luxury. Ms 
Laine in person is short and plump, in a 


Wbrid War and used to harangue Hyde 
Park promenaders from a soap box at 
Speakers’ Comer. Geo (who started life 
as Oementine Campbell) adored him. 
Her mother, Minnie Blanche, was a 
bigamist who ran a boarding bouse for 
Irish labourers. She is less fondly remem- 
bered, because of her tendency to ignore 
the young Oementine in favour of her 
brother, Alex Jnr. Is that why Geo has 
never been maternal? “Well I certainly 
never had a home-maker streak. But I’m 


her lapel. But all you really register is her very matemaL When John and I got mar- 
colossal, head, with its fern otis frizz of ried, I wanted to have seven children - 
crimped ringlettes, hex fathomless brown seven boys, so I could tell ’pm off.” 
eyes and her huge mouth, a fleshy cap- She started singing with one Madame 
puccino splash outlimai in brawn lip^pen- De COuncey, who also teughtdandng and 

‘My v#e“l^ an Ironing genius, an incredible 
iipn@3 Completely missed her vocation. I've 
rm&rseen such ironing 1 

cfl like ‘a sexy tide-mark. It crosses your piano. Her debut, at three, was with a 
mind mat kissing Ms Lame, now or 40 number called “Let’s All Sing the Bar- 
yews ago* mug be an extraordinarily maid’s Song” at a Southall working man’s 
intense, enveloping experience. . . . dub, with her weird fuzz oftiair tied up 

John Danktamh appears. MsLamfr’s in a red bow. She was 12 when war broke 
husband of 39 years (and musfcaj Sven- oul “Mfe weren't evacuated because my 
gali for rather more) is wearing a cool, father had a aster living in New York and 
black patterned shin like a genial fascist, we were supposed to be shipped over 
his longgrey hair tied in a rakish pony- there. But then a ship full of evacuees went 
t.iiLHeisacard and a charmer- wayward down and my mother wouldn’t let us go. 
when she is sensible, pedantic when she There were air raids every night, buzz- 
is nostalgic, an indulgent but not uncrit- bombs, firebombs, the lot.” Curiously, it 
ical consort to this uncompromising diva, was opqcti the few times she became sdf- 
Ho talks with exquisite cod-fora^iity and conscious about be* colour. The one time 
likes to deliver ad hoe lecturettes. In the I realised it might be a problem having a 
space of- an hour, -! learned about the black father was during the war. I got it 


into my not-veiy-bright head that 
_ r i Hitter, if he came over, wouldn’t 
dISn hke me, because I wasn’t Aryan. 

I wondered where to hide myself 

, if he did come to get me...” 

. - Dankworth grew up £o the East 

line End, hismothexand sister enthu- 
■ siastic pianists, his father a singer, 

fin A career in the classical repertoire 

.. .lay waiting for him. Then, with his 

)im first earnings from a paper round, 
he bought bis first record, a 78 rpm 
double burst of Bk Beiderbecke 
and Duke Ellington. “After that I 
bought nothing but Duke Ellington 
records. He was just streets ahead of 
eveiyone at the time.” His parents sent 
him to the Royal Academy of MusaxTt 
was a last-ditch attempt to stop the roL 
They said, Tfyou want to play this awful 
jazz Stuff, you’d better go and learn an 
instrument properly’.” His real training 
came while playing gigs across the Atlantic 
on the Queen Maiy with a band composed 
of friends equally besotted with Dizzy 
Gillespie and Charlie Parker. Every two 
weeks for a year, - they “played awful 
Micky Mouse dance music on the voyage, 
then spent two days fo New York, going 
around buying reeds add mouthpieces for 
our instruments, and ties for our friends, 
and shirts and suits, arid spent afternoons, 
evenings and nights izi nightclubs, listen- 
ing to the greats”. 

Since they married in 1958, their lives 
have been a square-dance of concerts, 
tours, trips, encounters and sunderings 
with eveiyone who ever sang or played a 
decent note. The Dankworth archives are 
full of photos of Geo Ti* John with their 
aims round the great and famous - 
Frank, Sammy, Kiri, John Williams, Chick 
Corea, Dudley Moore (who was in John's 
band in the late Fifties), James Galway, 
Sondheim. Ms Laine’s heroine is Ella 
Fitzgerald, who told her die admired her 
legs in I959*and sent her a note when she 
won a Grammy award, saying “Congrat- 
ulations, girl, it's about time” 

They are currently in the midst of a pro- 
tracted and gruelling tour. Last night they 
were in Scarborough. “It hasn’t changed 
at all," said Ms Lame. “We sat on the ■ 
promenade and looked at the people. I 
looked at the way they were dressed and 
thought. If you took a photo now, and 
compared it with one taken in foe Thir- 
ties, it’d be bard to tell them apart” Next 
stop is Toronto, then New York, then New 
Zealand and Hong Kong. A score of 
transatlantic dates hence, they’ll be 
appearing together at the Proms on 29 
August What will they be performing? 
“Come on Dankworth,” said Cleo (her 
habitual mode of address to her life part- 
ner), “You're foe musical director...” But . 
beyond a expressing a whim to do some 
stuff from their bestselling Shakespeare 
and AM Thai Jazz album, they haven’t a 
chie about the playlist “We're jazz musi- 
cians,” said Geo shortly. “You can’t 
expect us to do everything by the book". 

__ No indeed. According to the book, jazz 
singers don’t divert abruptly from their . 
career path to become leading ladies in 
experimental theatre, as Geo did ai the 
Royal Court in the Fifties, under Tony 
Richardson and George Devine. She was 
required tess for her acting skills than for 
her status as an authentic black girl with 
presence and beamy. Dankworth also kept 
a foothold m the smart avant-garde world, 
writing the muse for, amongst other 
movies, Joseph Losers The Servant , 
scripted fay a hero of the new wave. 
“Yeah, I wrote a song with Harold Pinter ” 
he said proudly. “In The Servant, though, 
it wasn’t much of a song. The first line is, 
‘Leave it alone, it’s all gone'. And the sec- 
ond line is, Leave it alone, it's all gone 1 ...” 
We were quite friendly at the time, and I 
said to him, that could be a yoy good song, 
can you make is a standard lyric? And he 
just said, ‘No, no, I don’t see any reason 
to change ft*. And he never did.” 

Did I mention that they will both turn . 
70 this autumn? 1 asked how they kept 
touring, at an age when most hard-living 
singer-musicians would be canted over 
plastic trays in the dayroom of some 
anonymous nursing home. Did they have 
a special health regimen? “1 have been, 
from time to timer, a fanatic about exer- 
cise,” said Gea “and 1 still do it, though 
not to the same degree. I don’t smoke. I , 
don’t eat meat Since Tm working almost ; 
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John and Cleo: Ho is wayward when she is sensible, pedantic when she is nostalgk: 


PHOTO: DOUG MCKENZIE 


every day, I don’t need to exercise the vocal 
conk Sleep is foe most important thing 
for a singer.” Could she still stay up to the 
small hours, drinking the band under the 
table? “Ob I go to bed around 3am most 
nights,” she said. “I'm a night turd. But I 
only have a glass of red wine or two these 
days.” She reconsidered, “Well sometimes 
I have a binge, butl regret it the next day 
and go off drink for a year.-” 

Thar voice of yours, I said, bad it actu- 
ally improved by hanging out is smoky 
dubs all these years? She looked at me. 
“ Improved ?” Dankworth diplomatically 
stepped in. “It always makes jazz people 
bristle,” he explained, “this idea that you 
can’t have a jazz dub without smoke. In 
New York now, jazz clubs are almost 
devoid of smoke.” “I wish they were in 
blinking Europe,” said Geo with feeling. 
"Cbs I simply hate it" Extraordinary to 
bear such a flung from foe queen of torch 
singei5,aworaanwlx)S£ voice has roost reg- 
ularly been described as “anoky”. “Either 
that or ‘roffee-coloured’,” said Dankworth. 

Whs it true that she could sing only one 
octave when Dankworth got to work on 
her? “I guess Tm a natural cc^traho. That’s 
where my real voice lays.” There was a 
sOence. “Perhaps you mean lies, my dear.” 
said John. “Thar’s where my voice is” said 


Geo firmly. How had she trained it up to 
foe high Cs? “I did it myself. The low reg- 
ister came naturally, but the high notes I 
had to acquire. I found foe soiroding- 
boards within this veiy huge head.” Sound- 
ing boards? “Every head’s got them - in 
the chest, in the jaw, in the bone structure, 
all foe tittle places here and here [she indi- 


ently in lots of ways. She's much more sen- 
sible and practical than I am.” “Fm just 
a typical wife ” said Geo. “But we both 
have our moments. We can be sensible, 
then start behaving like a five-year-old.” 
“More a seven-year-old,” said John. “We 
keep each other on our toes,” said Geo, 
ignoring hrm. 


‘All I can say is, if she’s a dame, I’m 
proud to be Buttons. Or is that to 
do with Widow Twankey?’ 


cated the pouches of her cheeks] where 
you can find a a way of singing either a 
higher note, or a better note or a clearer 
note. A lot of people don’t bother using 
them. I know singers in America who say 
they have all the top notes but didn't want 
to use them because they weren't fash- 
ionable. Until they heard me. that is...” 

Dankworth once told an interviewer, 
“What binds us most is music - that and 
the fact that we have nothing in com- 
mon." Did he mean it? “It’s just instinc- 
tive,” said John, “When we’re threading 
our way across a restaurant. I'll think the 
best way is round this table, and she’ll 
think it’s that table; We just think differ- 


The last question is about her new sta- 
tus as a Dame. After a lifetime of plau- 
dits, awards, recognition, fame and the 
friendship of the great, would it change 
her? Cleo considered it, raising her 
queenly head. “My daughter asked me 
that the other day. 2 told her, Tt might 
make me a little more ... assertive’. You 
should have seen her face.” “It’ll make a 
nice change,” said John, “from the wimpy, 
negative person she was before.” Geo 
delivered her best barmaid laugh: “So hard 
done by . . ” she said, through giggles, “AH 
J can says is,” said her husband, “is, if she’s 
a Dame, I’m proud to be Buttons. Or am 
I thinking of .Widow Twankey?” 


W hen Tbny Blair invited a 
bunch of showbiz folk to 
party at No lti this week, 
there were numerous reminders 
thqt he was following in. a starry 
prime ministerial tradition. 
Harold Wilson was always having 
The Beatles in m Downing Street 
suite, after all. Well, up to a 
point. The Beatles weren’t there 
all that often. Bui I dimly recall 
that Kenny Lynch was on the - 
■ Wilson guest list a lot. _ 
Kenny who? Exactly. Amiable 
middle-of-the-road singer, did a 
hit of panto latterly. Prime __ 
ministers are not always the best 
star-spotters. And, like the rest 
of us, they tend to confuse 
artists and the roles they play. 

Mr Blair has invited actress 
Jennifer Ehle. for example. But 
we all know that he hasn t really- 
The person he actually wants to 
meet is Elizabeth Bamctjn th*- 
hope that he can make a better 
first impression than Mr Darcy 
on the witty* incisive brunette. 



Now he vdll find out that in real 
life Jennifer Ehle is sick of 
talking about P and P, can’t 
speakin Jane Austen aphorisms 
without a script, and is blonde. 

Noel Gallagher of Oasis is a 
canny choice. Well, cannier than 
Liam* who would have brought 
patsy and, well, what is. a Prime - 
Minister to do? But the one 
time I shared an aperitif with - 
the Brothers Gallagher* they 
made it clear they would only 
'drink from the bottle, not the 


Tony's new party pals 


glass. So Mr Blair faces a 
baptism of fire with his first 
IuVvy party. Swigging the beer 
with his new Oasis chum while 
uttering acerbic witticisms to 
Miss Ehle from the side of his 
mouth. Ifea and sandwiches 
with the TUC would have been 
a lot easier. 

The South Bank Centre is to be 
renamed. A gift of around £1 7m 
from the publisher Paul HamJyn 
towards the centre’s proposed 
redevelopment has inspired the 
board to change the name to the 
Paul Hamfyn Centre. There is 
no doubting Mr Hamfyn’s 
generosity. Bui surely one of the 
concert halls could have been 
named after Mr Hamfyn rather 
than the whole London 
landmark. Surely the Aria . 


Council, which funds the Centre 
and owns the land, should have 
been given a chance to discuss 
the name-change. And what if 
the Arts Council does not 
approve a National Lottery 
award for the Centre’s 
redevelopment? This sounds a 
little like a decision made to 
hurry the Conned into signing 
over foe lottery millions. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 1 was 
sipping champagne with Sir 
John Gielgud in the garden of 
Dame Edith Evans’s childhood 
home. (Well, if you had a line 
like that wouldn’t you flaunt it?) 

Sir John, ax the age of 93, had 
just given what cqjild be his last 
public performance And 
performance it, certainly was. He 
was unveiling an English 


Heritage blue plaque in honour 
of Dame Edith Evans at her 
childhood home in Ebury Street. 

He ambled towards the 
microphone at the porch of 
Dame Edith’s former home, 
used just one finger against a 
railing as support under the 
baking sun, eschewed any form 
of script or notes, smiled 
impishly, looked out into the 
street and conjured up the scene 


80 years before. 
“I can see her 


“I can see her now, walking 
along Ebuiy Street with the 
young, ambitious Nofil Coward 
escorting her home from the 
theatre.” 

Obliging the photographers, 
he leant, through a window and 
banged his head on it with a 
rather sickening thud, but . 
shrugged it off. He was back on 


Jb*rrrt \ 

MK.-ex-) 


a public stage and even the 
greatest actors collide with the 
props occasionally. 

In the garden afterwards, I 
asked him how he was. He 
sighed mellifluoasly- “Oh, my 
hearing’s not good, you know. I 
go to all these doctors and they 
tell me all these things that are 
wrong with me. The stage is out 
for me. Just couldn't do iL” 

And films? “Oh.Tm doing a 


film next week, and there are 
some more in the pipeline." 

And television? “Ob, of 
course, television." 

Let’s hope his doctors are as 
active at 93. 

Art illuminates the human 
condition at the Hayward 
Gallery’s “Running Time” 
exhibition. In a darkened gallery, 
artist Tatsoo Miyajima has 40 
illuminated miniature cars 
careering round the floor. 

Critics have seen the cars as 
portraying the way we move 
through life at different paces, 
pursuing random, unpredictable 
paths. One car was motionless, 
stark and challenging in its 
obdurate separateness. 

Did this, I asked the gallery 
guide, signify death, the frailty 
of human existence or non- 
conformism? 

None of these, he answered 
sheepishly. The battery bad run 
out. 


Serena Mackesy gets mean; Michael Church on radio; Jasper Rees on TV... TURN TO PAGE 
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It’s only rock ’n’ roll 

...to the cynical British but, to the Israeli teen idol Aviv Geffen, three 
chords and the truth are all you need to right the wrongs of the world. 
James Rampton talks to an exile on Acacia Avenue 


H is bleary eyes concealed behind tinted 
glasses, the unshaven Israeli musician 
Aviv Geffen emerges shakily from a 
transit van. It is midday, and he is wear- 
ing a military-style blue jacket with 
epaulettes and a row of medals. At the door of the 
run-down north London recording-studio he leans 
against a tattered poster advertising a Fleetwood 
Mac tribute band and mumbles something about not 
feeling up to our interview yet. Instead, he has a 
quick caneine-and-cigarette fix before staggering 
into the studio with his equally dishevelled band. 
Then he straps on his axc-hero's Rickcnbacker and 
launches into a fiill-decibel, head-down, no-non- 
sense, mindless boogie jamming session to blow away 
the cobwebs. Just your average rock star, then. 

Well, no, actually. Geffen is far from your aver- 
age rock star. How many rock stars do you know who 
have been stoned off stage by Jewish fundamental- 
ists. attacked by knifemen posing as fans, and sub- 
jected to so many death threats that they have to wear 
a bullet-proof vest and employ a phalanx of body- 
guards for public appearances? As if that weren't 
enough, the vociferously anti-establishment Geffen 
has also been denounced by the Israeli President and 
was obliged to quit his homeland for his own safety 
and pursue his career in Britain. He is a genuine 
example of that over-used phrase, "the protest 
singer", living, breathing proof that pop and politics 
are joined at the hip - at least in Israel. 

Geffen is cooling off in a cafe over the road from 
the studio after the sweaty, high -kicking, arms-wind- 
milling jam. Diminutive, with dark gpod looks 
enhanced by mascara and a purple shirt open to the 
midriff, there is more than a touch of the Artist For- 
merly Known as Prince about him. A serious man 
who seems old before his lime, he sighs that "it’s 
impossible to avoid politics in art There is a peace 
element to everything I write. 1 feel inspired fay it. 
Every song is one of my screams. I don't want to 
sing ‘the shy is blue' - that would be boring. It*s bard 
to be happy in Israel. We don't have one day where 
everything is just normal, where you just lie on the 
grass and nothing happens. You open the paper and 
things just jump out at your face." 

Geffen omits to mention that several of these 
headlines have in fact been caused by him. For 
many of his fellow countrymen, he is a walking 
provocation. In the past couple of years, he has 
enraged bullish hardliners with a series of red-rag 
pronouncements. After the election victory of the 
Likud Party, he advised young people to "pack your 
bags and flee Israel". His subsequent description 
of Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu as an 
“empty, hollow-hearted man" was scarcely calcu- 
lated to endear him to the authorities, cither. 

He went on to fan the flames of right-wing out- 
rage when he said that: "The Wall of Pink Floyd 
means more to me than the Western Wall. I don’t 
believe in stones. I believe in human beings," His 
refusal to be conscripted, his fierce criticism of the 
Israeli military, and his support for Palestinians in 
the Occupied Territories, gays, cross-dressers, 
women and animals merely push him further 
beyond the pale for Israeli traditionalists. Unsur- 
prisingly. fundamentalists have depicted Geffen as 
the Devil. 

But to the followers of his Israeli youth movement, 
known as “The Tears Rebellion”, he is anything but. 


In their eyes, Geffen is one flgure who can achieve 
the seemingly impossible: melding the trivia of pop 
with the very grave business of politics. Israel’s 
bigges (-selling artist, Geffen can boast rive platinum 
albums and ooocerts that sell out many times over. 
Teenagers hold nightly vigils outside his former flat 
in Tel Aviv (he is now domiciled in north London) 
and daub his lyrics in graffiti across the city. The fact 
that Israeli government ministers have urged parents 
to prohibit their children from listening to Geffen’s 
records has merely boosted his street cred. Wfe’re talk- 
ing serious, disaffected-youth rock-god here. 

His iconic status was further bolstered in 
November 1995 when he played at the rally for 
peace in front of 300,000 on the main square in 
Tel Aviv. There he became the last person to 
embrace Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and bid 
him “Shalom" (peace), a mere 10 minutes before 
he was gunned down by the fanatical Yigal Amir. 
Tm just 24, and I came face to face with death," 


dons,” he declares. “The Bible belongs to me as well 
as to them. They're afraid of me because I teach 
the youth and bring them to a new understanding. 
I don't want Israel to become like the Third World, 
like Iran. For the fanatically religious. I've become 
a symbol of modem Israel, someone who wears 
make-up and a dress and they don't like it. They 
prefer macho types. Fm holding the flag for weak- 
ness. Let’s ciy and write about the tears." 

His language is tittered with such phrases, appar- 
ently lifted straight from the Dictionary of Rock Star 
Cliches. If you can get beyond that, however, there 
is no doubting Geffen's bravery. “I don’t give a shit 
about the death threats," he claims. “It's a price Fm 
prepared to pay. Td prefer to die with the truth than 
live with the lies. My weapon is my pen. I believe in 
a God of love, and my opponents believe in a God 
of blood When they start to shoot in the name of 
God, it’s very dangerous and ugly. If I don't agree 
with someone, I never throw stones at them. I’ll fight 


Td prefer to die with the truth than live with 
the lies. My weapon is my pen’ 


Geffen says, still sounding shocked at the mem- 
ory. “With three bullets, Amir killed both a very 
brave man and the peace." 

Rabbi Schmuel Boteach, who describes himself as 
“m the camp of the Israeli right", speaks for many 
in voicing scepticism about the so-called “voice of a 
generation". Geffen’s statement that he’d gjve up 
Israeli land is. he believes, naive. It forgets that the 
Jews are the most persecuted nation on earth. 
Throughout history, the majority were exploited or 
slaughtered So for someone like Aviv to say that land 
is unimportant is to be ignorant of all Jewish history. 
It's like saying 'take my home'. Where are you going 
to live then? On the street and die from the elements? 
Jews deserve a country of their own. That’s why Aviv 
is eliciting the ire of the older generation. They feel 
he’s undermining their sacrifice. Jews must rely on 
themselves for protection. If they gave away land 
they’d elicit the contempt of the world Creating 
peace between Palestinians and Jews is an admirable 
goal but not at the expense of civil war. 

“His comments about the Army upset people. 


for their right to speak their minds against me, but 
the same must apply to me. I don't want to shut up. 
Never, never. It’s my country, too. I have every right 
to speak my mind If I stopped singing because of 
them, they’d have won." Stirring stuff. 

For all that, Geffen is the first to admit that his 
actual music- tuneful, if unadventurous, guitar-dri- 
ven rock anthems - is caught in a time-warp. After 
all, his country’s rock heritage thus far amounts to 
two Eurovision Song Contest victories in the 1970s. 
“From an English point of view, our musk can seem 
very tacky,” he concedes, “because we're stuck in 
the 1980s. Israel has been culturally isolated and 
we have to take steps to catch up. I’m veiy hippy - 
'peace and love, man.’ 1 may seem like an idiot, but 
on the other hand it's refreshing. Fm a reaction 
against the cynicism of English music." 

Continuing in this uocynical vein. Geffen pas- 
sionately states that his songs “can change things. 
I'm doing now what Bob Dylan did in the 1960s - 
fighting for peaceful ends. Israel now is like the US 
was in the 1960s." like his other hero. John 


‘If I stopped, I’d disappoint my critics. They’d have 
no one to complain about. They’d be bored’ 


too," Boteach continues. "There’s hardly a family 
in Israel that hasn't lost a member. It's an insult to 
all those who have sacrificed their lives. And for Aviv 
to say that The Wall means more to him than the 
Western Whll is offensive. Tb randomly fire off words 
offensive to religion is grossly immoral. Aviv’s com- 
ments are incredibly simplistic. You need more com- 
plex solutions to complex situations. He has great 
vision, but it is not necessarily tied to reality.” 

In response, Geffen tries to explain why he has 
so upset the Israeli religious community. “Because 
I have an open mind and Tm always asking ques- 

The times they are a -changing: but Aviv Geffen 
(left) still recognises the power of a song 


Lennon, he asserts that “we’ve got to give peace a 
chance. It's a very short life. On any day, a Russ- 
ian politician could drink too much vodka, press 
the nuclear button and everything would explode. 
You have to live for the day." 

He may sound naive to jaded, media-sawy 
British ears, but Geffen undeniably appeals to a 
younger generation in Israel, sick to the back teeth 
of conflict. “Yitzhak Rabin gave me the baton of 
peace," he concludes, grandly. “Now I have to give 
it to tiie youth. Anyway, if I stopped. I'd disappoint 
my critics. They'd have no one to complain about. 
They’d be bored." 

.4wV Geffen plays at the Borderline, London, WC2 
(0171-734 2095) on 4 Aug 





THE PROM 

Missa Solemnis 

THE PLAY 

Suzanna Andler 

THE FILM 

Love! Valour! Compassion! 

The 103rd season of the Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts presented by the 
BBC opened with Bernard Haitink 
conducting Karita Mattila, Catherine 

Wyn- Rogers, Herbert Lippert, Anthony 
Michaels- Moore, the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra and chorus in Beethoven's 
choral masterpiece, Missa So/emnis. 

Julie Christie stars as a wealthy wife 
caught between her womanising 
husband and her first lover in a play by 
Marguerite Duras, designed by Johan 
Engels and directed by Undy Davies, 
whose Old Times with Christie was 
startlingly successful. With Julie 

Legrand and Robert Hickson. 

A gay Friends meets The Big Chill as 
eight guys spend three weekends 
together in Terrence McNally's screen- 
play of his Broadway award- winner, 
filmed by rts stage director, first-timer 

Joe Mantello. Jason Alexander (from 
Seinfeld) replaces Nathan Lane, 
otherwise the cast remains intact. 

Stephen Johnson saluted the technical 
security and intellectual conviction but 
“the earth failed to move; the tingle-o- 
meter hardly twitched.’ “Performing rt 
is itself a test of faith ... one that 

Bernard Haitink not merely endured 
but surmounted,” trumpeted the 
Telegraph. “A performance that shook 
the rafters, exhilarated the senses 
and stirred the soul ... What is it about 
this concert series that lifts the best 
musicians to superhuman levels of 
endeavour?" wondered The Times. 
"Deeply felt ... the kind of fighting 
spirit we want to start the series," 
affirmed the FT. " A shame and missed 
opportunity that (the performance] was 
only half-strength ... A concert unsure 
of its aim," the Standard. “Began well 
enough." burbled The Spectator. 

Paul Taylor was unmoved By Christie's 
“eye-swivel responses worthy of Miss 

Babs in Acorn Antiques ... You'd get 
more gripping drama from watching 
your fridge defrost" “Duras. alas, is not 
famous for her jokes ... rather like a 
French version of an Anita Brookner 
novel," gagged the FT. "It is not that 
the play has dated particularly with the 
passing decades, it's just that every 
scene takes decades to pass," growled 
the Telegraph . "Christie radiate a very 
English, district nurse common sense 
... a decided misfire." opined The 
Guardian. “Duras's barking, 
menopausal play," snorted The Express. 
“No doubting its class, especially when 
as physically elegant and emotionally 
fine an actress as Christie is in control," 
allowed The Times. 

Adam Mars- Jones winced at the 
sentimentality. "Characters alternately 
bitch, reminisce and wallow." "For all 
the film's flashes of wit or tenderness, 
there are enough irritants here to put 
your back up, whatever your sexual 
Stripe," sneered The Times. “Any more 
artfolly ravishing pathos and we could 
expect the next visitor to be Giacomo 
Puccini," scoffed the FT. “It's not really 
life we’re watching, it's lifestyles," 
sniped the Standard. The sound of 
theatre talking to itself. You can just 
about get away with that on stage, but 
not on film," argued The Spectator. 
"Unexpectedly stinging ... leaves the 
neck-hairs standing." approved 77me 

Out. “Moves easily from comedy 
through drama into near tragedy,” 
nodded The Guardian. 

Continuing at the Royal Albert Hall 
10171-589 8212) and live on Radio 3 
(plus next day repeats) until 13 Sept. 

At the Minerva Studio, Chichester 
(01243-781312) to 9 Aug. 

Cert 15 (a pleasant surprise from the 
less than pro-gay British Board of Fiim 
Classification), 114 mins 

A good start to another 

year ol this unique event. ft 

With 66 concerts still to go *"■#_ ^ 

and tickets from £3, can 

you afford to miss this? j\ — ( 

For die-hard Christie fans 

only. To see her at her 

best, rent the video of J$ 

Don't Look Nov / instead. 

More a case of Love! 

Velour! Compassion! The A 

Boys in the Band goes 

Nineties. 
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£ # #% bunch of bastards.” Such Ian- 

■ ■ M \ 8“®©*, , applied (even unattrib- 

# V utahfy) to a client company by 

AnA one of the topbrass at a recent 
M m meeting of the Scottish Arts 

Ihe new Christmas production that was meant to 


Council has been recommended beades to with- 
,rs ^ ^together. If implemented, the cot 

■ woold mean the death of the company. But Scot- 
tish Ballet will not go down without a fight, and 
yesterday announced a campaign to rally support. 
. Lctter-wntmg to MPs and to Scotland’s arts min- 

^ G ? Ibraith ’ tabbying, a petition and a 

■ ngnting fund are all part of the strategy; As the 
company’s marketing director Lucy Shonocks 
declares, “We will not be pulling any punches. Wfe 

- will not allow Scottish Ballet to go to the wall ” 

'• _ Scottish Ballet is not just any old company. 

Founded nearly 30 years ago by the then Arts 
• Council of Great Britain, it met a need that had 

- been voiced for decades before that. Peter Dar- 
rell, its first director, and choreographer, bad one 
of the liveliest and most original mrnric in British 

- daace. Bringing with him {from Bristol via Sadler’s 
Wells) a team — administrator, dancers and Staff 
- used to working together, he nuirtiv a <«l 


icy that has lasted. The repertory was to combine 
classics and new works; the . creations were often 
adventurously conceived, the revivals sometimes 
of less familiar ballets, and always in treatments 
carefully adapted to the company’s capabilities. 
There was as much Scottish content as possible in 
choreography, music and subject matter, and, to 
develop Scottish dancers, a school was started 
which, aided by Glasgow City Council, has become 
. a focal point for dance teaching in Scotland. 
Another major factor was a determination to serve 
the whole of the country, trave lling nationwide to 
small towns and villages as well as big cities. 

- On top of becoming a truly national company, 
Scottish Ballet has always been'mternatibnaUy suc- 
cessful too. Judge its dance standards by the fact 
.that Margot Fonteyn, Natalia Makarova and 
Rudolf Nureyev were only the most famous of 

- many stars delighted to come as guests. Scottish 
■Ballet is also the only British dance company to 
have had a whole series of productions by the most 
■sought-after of European choreographers, Jiri 
. Kyfian. Tours have taken it to America, Australia, 
Canada, China, France, Hong Kong, Japan (where 

.•it sold more tickets than the Bolshoi Ballet), Korea, 

. Malaysia, Spain, Russia (where it became the first 
-foreign company ever to perform in Moscow’s 
Kremlin Palace) and the Ukraine. 

. So what went wrong? First, as calculated by the 
Scottish Arts Council’s own client review, Scottish 
Ballet was underfunded to the extent of £185,000 

- in 1995 and progressively more since then. But the 
* vitally needed funds were not forthcoming because 

the SAC simply did not have the money. That defi- 
ciency limited what could be done in the way of 
new productions, dcspitqgood box-office returns 
and surprisingly resilient sponsorship. Besides, 
there has always been a faction within the SAC (as 
. indeed there is further south too) that finds bal- 
let, for all its audience popularity, outmoded and 
. w(»iHpref<^asmaDtrrodan-dancecomrany.This 
despite the fact that Britain’s best modem emu- 


He who. 

pays the 
piper. . 
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The Scottish Arts Council started out trying to cut the number of Scottish orchestras. It’s 
ended up trying to cut Scottish Ballet as well. John Percival begs them all to think again 


pany, Rambert Dance, can only half-fill Edin- 
burgh’s Festival Theatre for four nights at a time, 
whereas Scottish Ballet plays there for two weeks 
a season, and to good bouses. 

The final straw was the problem of the orches- 
tras. As long ago as 1991, it became apparent that 
Scotland had more than it could affonl, especially 
as Scottish Opera’s large full-time orchestra was 


of the supposed savings were never produced. All 
they could see, in feet, was an obligation for them 
to pay £300.000 a year more - as their contribu- 
tion to a large full-time orchestra -than their pre- 
sent frugal part-time orchestra costs, and no firm 
commitment from anyone for help towards the bilL 
What board, in their right minds, could agree? 

The Musicians’ Union, as it happens, backs the 


If Scottish Ballet were to disappear, not just the dancers, 
staff and musicians would be out of work, but Scotland’s 
reputation would suffer in the eyes of millions worldwide 


so clearly under-used. "Various merger proposals 
over the years all fell through. Finally, a scheme 
was put forward for Scottish Opera, Scottish Bal- 
let, the Royal Scottish National Orchestra and the 
Scottish Chamber Orchestra all to share resources. 
The theory was that this would generate savings, 
while an overall increase in government funding 
for the arts in Scotland was promised too. 

But Scottish Ballet not unreasonably wondered 
why, during the IS months of negotiations, details 


Ballet’s view. Dennis Scard, the MU general sec- 
retary, told me this week that they had also asked 
in vain for proper figures. When these were not 
forthcoming, they did their own calculations and 
found that “it didn’t add up". That was confirmed, 
according to Scottish Ballefs general manager 
David Williams, when eventually the figures for the 
merger scheme were produced and “the savings 
were just not there”. 

But the Scottish Office and the SAC had made 


up their minds. They exhorted the companies to 
make “a leap of faith”. The others, with nothing 
to lose, agreed; Scottish Ballet, without anything 
firmer than vague munnurings about likely sources 
from which to meet the increased costs, said it 
could not do so. At this point, according to the 
SAC, the Ballet withdrew from the negotiations; 
foe company’s chairman. Oona Ivory, however, 
insists tint they did not walk out “We knew how 
that would be represented. We went only because 
we were told to leave.” 

She would still like to sit down and talk to find 
a solution. “The last thing 1 want is to have some 
kind of acrimonious dispute with the Scottish Arts 
Council,” she told me. “We need to get round a 
table and put our needs across.” 

Scottish Ballet has a seven-year artistic plan pre- 
pared by its artistic director Galina Samsova, 
According to Oona Ivory, when it was put to the 
SAC’S dance committee, she asked every member 
in tnm whether they endorsed It, and every one said 
yes. “Yet our artisticambitionsare continually frus- 
trated. Thfcisavigorous but small nation; it deserves 
foe very best in ballet, opera, theatre and music.” 

If Scottish Ballet were to disappear, not just the 


dancers, staff and musicians would be out of work. 
The Dance School of Scotland depends on its rela- 
tionship .with foe company. Audiences would be 
deprived of programmes they enjoy, and theatres 
left with gaps in their schedules (just when increased 
facilities are being provided through the Lottery). 
Scottish trade would lose foe impetus, contacts and 
publicity that Scottish Ballefs overseas tours have 
repeatedly provided. And Scotland's reputation 
would suffer m the eyes of millions worldwide. 

I rang foe Scottish Arts Council earlier this week 
and asked what they were doing to help save a com- 
pare that was both a major artistic asset to foe coun- 
try and an important source of economic benefit too. 
The answer I received was that “A decision will be 
made in August, when foe Council meets. It would 
not be useful to speculate before then.” Not good 
enough; they should be working to avoid what would 
surely be seen in Scotland and outride as a national 
disaster and a disgrace. That is the message which 
Scottish Ballet’s campaign must now get over to foe 
SAC the politicians and foe whole country. 

A Scotsman on the make or break? A scene 
from Scottish Ballefs tartan-dad ‘Sylplude’ 


Teen dreams of a 
musical wunderkind 

PROMS Opera Nort U Royal Albert Hall, London / BBC Radio 3 


It’s political certainly, but is it correct? 

INSTALLATION ARTS Relocating the Remains Royal College of Art, London; Fat Cow Tannery Gallery, London 


I f I remember rightly, adoles- 
cent sexual imaginings bal- 
ance very precisely between 
libidinous, not to say lewd fan- 
wsyyand the most chaste ideal- 
isation of foe object of sexual 
desire. For most of us. it 
Mttal&s fantasy, abiding or oat, 
r-fnit prich Wolfgang Korngold, 

‘ -the^Waider Boy of German 
music in foe years around foe 
First Wbrid wr, had foe talent 
to turn it inio opera. Mind you, 
{with Puccini and Strauss (both 
admirers of Korngolcfs prodi- 
-gious talent) dominating Euro- 
pean stages, foe young man 
had plenty of models for his 
febrile musico- dramatic style. 

His one-act opera Vwkutta, 
written in 1914 when Korngold 
was 17, lives and breathes the 
slightly fetid air of late Late 
Romanticism. Strings shudder 
-and shimmer, the brass heaves 
and pants, their fevers fanned by 
foe harp, and by the piano 
placed at the heart of the 
orchestra. And then there are 
.foe voices. out-Straussing 
Strauss with the clash of he art- 
tuggin g Ivrieism and terrifying 
high notes. Hans Mfillers 
libretto sets the action in 15th- 
century Venice, an exotic loca- 
tion to add to the hothouse 
atmosphere. A woman vows 
revenge on her sister's seducer, 
but then falls for him herself, 
finally sacrificing herself on her 
husband’s dagger. 

Overblown? Of course, bur 
it's easy to gel carried along on 
the emotional surge. Opera 
Norths Proms presentation on 
• Thursday was first billed as 
being semi-staged but, in ; the 
event, it was a concert perfor- 
mance, with only the merest 
hint of interplay to denote dra- 
matic action. With no sureties 
to help out, the audience had to 
follow the story by way of the 
translation in the programme, a 
task made trickier by singing 
that often blurred both vowels 
and consonants. 


In the end, thotigh, it worked 
Conducting the English North- 
ern Phflharmonia for foe last 
time as Opera North's music 
director, Paul Daniel struck foe 
right balance between indulging 
the music, and moving it briskly 
along. The heart of the opera is 
a long, long duet between 
yiolanta and foe vile seducer 
Alfonso, who turns out to be 
quite a nice chap. The duet lasts 
nearly half an hour, too long in 
a 75-minute opera, but it's a 

^D^marica^ and vocally, 
Viobmta is Salome's little sister. 
Janice Cairns invested foe role 
with tremendous dramatic pres- 
ence, but scooped at too many 
notes, some of which were quite 
harsh, Hans Aschenbach’s 
Alfonso had a lovely warmth in 
the middle of the range, even if 
the top of foe -voice couldn’t 
cope with Korngold’s inordinate 
demands. There again, few 
could. Jonathan Summers 
played the husband with due 
gravit&s, and smaller roles were 
all well taken. At times all the 
voices were swallowed in the 
orchestral maelstrom, more a 
rign of Koxngold’s immaturity 
than of vocal shortcomings. _ 

The evening began with 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka. On the 
podium. Daniel himself seemed 
to be taking foe role of the pup- 
pet Petrushka, rocking back and 

forth as if pulled by strings in the 

Albert HaB ceiling. The acoustic 
blurred some of foe staccato 
rhythms, and not all the wind 
soloists were quite on top of the 
came, but it was a winning per- 
formance, its magnetic qualities 
attested to by foe depth of foe 
few silences Stravinsky allows 
his orchestra. 

Paul Daniel will be missed at 
Opera North- English National 
Opera can look forwd to fire- 
works when he arrives there in 
the autumn. 

Nick Kimberley 


W hat it feels like to be black and 
what it feels like to be fat: 
hands-on experiences offered 
by two installation artists in 
shows that opened at the Royal College 
of Art and at foe Thnneiy GaDeiy (in 
Bermondsey Street, south London) this 
month. 

Confronted by the interactive CD- 
Roro game Caugfrt Like a Nigger in Cyber- 
space and with an electronic mouse as a 
trigger, you know you have to shoot the 
black man jigging about within the super- 
imposed gunsi gh ts in order to enter the 
scenario. With an all-black gallery staff 
watching you, it can be embarrassing - 
whether you are white or black. 

Cyberspace is one of three CD-Rom / 
video works by foe 36-year-old black 
British artist, Keith Piper, curated at the 
RCA by the Institute of International 
Video Arts. 

Much of foe impact of this, his 15-year 
mid-career retrospective. Relocating the 
Remains, comes from his use of stunningly 
brilliant digital technology 1 as a medium 
for issue-led art 

In his video collage. Unrecorded Histo- 
ries, a big screen shows hands turning the . 
pages of the log book of a slave stup as 
foe plan of a deck cargo of slaves drifts 
eerifyaarss foe background and foe good 
ship Jesus , foe first slaver, sets sail for 
Africa. The viewer, hand to mouse, is 
ensconced at a polished mahogany office 
desk tit by a brass lamp, as the images 
swirl and blend within a decorative gilt 
frame - posh objects redolent of domi- 
nant white culture. There is a soundtrack 
of sad negro songs. 

But to return to the “nigger” lost in 
cyberspace: if you shoot straight, you will 
be rewarded with “a welcome beneath foe 
silicon sun for you and your family" (a 
young white mom, pop and baby zoom 
out, grinning) and an opportunity to 
apply for entry by choosing the user pro- 
file that best describes you. The correct 
(as in PC) dick-on choice is either foe 
nerdy Tfech-Head or Other, a black sil- 
houette: But foe successful choice k the 
A! Gore Lookalike. It’s witty. 

“Others" are ifivited to abandon their 
application, to trespass in cyberspace 
(very nasty, more opportunities to shoot 
the black man), or are fold, "Whir until 
we are ready to see you" - foe caption to 
a roomful of empty chairs. Click cm the 
“I’m off” spot or wait for ever. 

My clicks kept sending me back to the 
same feisty blonde receptionist and her 
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Thank you for visiting cyberspace. Have a idee day: Keith Pipers CD-Rom 


message: “Thank you for visiting Cyber- 
space. Have a nice day.” Piper told me 
afterwards: “I think she’s rather pleasant.” 

• He gets his astonishing effects from a 
humble Apple Macintosh 8200 that cost 
him £1,200 two years ago and the software 
packages Photoshop and After Effects. 

CD-Rom /video art is about as little 
known in this country as black art Piper 
and Sonia Boyce, Britain’s leading black 
artists, are seldom reviewed outside the 
art press. As for Britain’s white electronic 
artiks, only Simon Robertshaw has gained 
mainstream acclaim, for his sequences of 
a rotting cow at foe Natural History 
Museum. 

Final embarrassment at the hands of 
Piper his electronic exploration of black 
masculinity in Negrophitia, on a small 
screen right beside foe RCA’s reception 
desk. My first few clicks located a black 
man in flagrante with a white woman (cue 
soundtrack of female gasps), then foe 
white female cliche, “Tb you I was always 
just a body”, captioning an image of a - 
blade female nude. I made an excuse and 
clicked “Eat". 

As an experience of identify. Gill 
Oliver's Fat Caw installation, one of foe 
exhibits that had a four-day run in “Sight 
Unseen” at foe Tannery Gallery earlier 
this month, was not much easier. 

There were no electronics, bur usherettes 
aided viewers in making a quick-dick 
choice between two entry doors marked 
“Not thin" and “Not fat", rubber-stamping 


the backs of our hands accordingly. 

The criteria for “Not thin”, they 
explained to the perplexed, .were a waist 
In excess of 34ins for men and a dress size 
larger than 14 for women. These days, 
even a size 16, foe commonest size, is con- 
sidered fat. You get foe idea. 

Through foe doors, in a darkened 
room, bang a dozen suspended latex 
moulds of the head and torso of foe artist, 
swaying in draughts of air from fans and 
illuminated by flashing green lights. Ms 
Oliver is 5ft lin tall and weighs 16-and- 
a-half stone. 

It was difficult to squeeze past foe pale, 
puffy forms without touching them. 
Acrylic mirrors on foe walls distorted 
them), while an audio track dispensed muf- 
fled insults, such as, “Look at the state of 
that!” 

Ms Oliver is a soda! worker who runs 
a residential home and day centre for peo- 
ple with learning disabilities. She knows 
foe damage mockery can do. This was her 
first installation and she was pleased 
with foe response. Among foe remarks in 
her visitors’ book: .“It hurt Maybe only 
thin people should be allowed in.” But 
why did some people kiss foe moulds? 
'Keith Piper: Reheating the Remains' con- 
tmuesat the RCA, Kensington Gore, Lon- 
don sm 10171-636 1930) to 13 August; die 
accompanying monograph and CD-Rom 
are available. at die exhibition price of £15 

. John Windsor 
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We must make 

Europe work, says 
Denis MacShane 

The Question of Europe edited by 
Peter Gowan and Perry Anderson, 

Verso. £40 hbf£15pb- ___ 

H eine complained that 
while the British had the 
sea, and the French and 
Russians the land, the Germans 
were undisputed masters of 
dreams. How boots move on to 
other feeL The view of Britain as 
empirical and pragmatic m 
contrast to the constitutional, 
logic-chopping Continental now 
needs revision. Germany, France 
and other European nations plod 
quietly forward in the search for 
integration and co-operation in 
Europe. The devolved, separated 
centres of power across the 
Channel make the European 
process a tortuous compromise. 

What a contrast with the 
Anglo-Saxon world, as this 

excellent collection of essays 
shows. Here are vierundoMmog 
professoren dancing on the head 
erf a pin, proving to their own 

delMit the impossibility and 

inevitability of Europe almost in 
the same paragraph- The 
centralisation of the European 

debate in recent years in the 

hothouse salons of SW1 and the 
City gave rise to a feverish 
Eurosceptidsm. On May Day, 
the voters reduced the heat with 
a rational rejection of 
Europhobia. But the dreaming 
and idea-spinning go on. 

In a sense, we are all 
Eurosceptics now. With 
enlightened detachment, we seek 
a reason for Europe rather than 
put blind faith in any 
■pronouncement from Brussels or 
Strasbourg. We can now see that, 
far from being a federal 
superstate steamrollering its way 
over popular will, Europe is 
fragile and insecure. The absence 
of statesmanship in the Nineties 
leaves it ready to break up mto 
disgruntled nations and blocks 
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with competing monetary 
policies, and labour markets. A 
Hobbesian Europe of all against 
all is more likely than dreams (or 
nightmares) of federalism and 
diktats from Brussels. 

Harold Macmillan knew who 
to blame for Europe. It was ‘‘the 
Jews, the Planners and^the old 
cosmopolitan element", he said. 

In much of present-day Tory 
discourse against Europe, one 
senses the old Adam of hate 
against the protocols of the 
elders of Brussels. Can the new 
government decouple Britain 
from the obsessive navel-gazing 
about Europe among our 
intelligentsia, press and the 
Euro-hostile BBC? A good start 
has been made, but the failure 
over four decades to explain 
Europe may cost us dear. 

There are plenty of ideas and 
arguments in this collection, 
which brings together many 
essays published in journals. 

They indude some surprises. 

Who would have expected 
Edward Luttwak, not long ago 
the high priest of Reagan anti- 
communism, to be a closet 
Jospinist, pleading for spending 
and demand to create jobs? Guy 
Standing, Britain’s best labour- 
market statistician, now exiled in 
Geneva, offers the subversive 
thought that if the contribution 
of the black economy is included 
in official figures, the Maastricht 
■ criteria cease to be a problem. 

The most sophisticated 
defence of the political economy 
of EMU comes from Sam 
AaronovitdL It is written in 
academic prose but bears 
working through- If Aaronovitch 
could only convey his important 
analysis in the flippant, nouveau- 
tabloid style of his namesake 
David, the new governing dlite 
would have a guide worth 
following. The editors, Peter 
Gowan and Perry Anderson, are 
standard-bearers of the old New 
Left, but have included 
discussions by conservatives such 
as - John Keogan, English Christian 
Democrats such as Tim Garton 
Ash and that gloomy Spengterian, 
Conor Cruise O’Brien. 

Tiying to fit the classical 
templates of political science or 
constitutional theory over 
Europe is impossible. European 
construction is a process, not an 
end, and it remains the most 
fascinating political game in 
town. Get Europe wrong and you 
pay a heavy price; ask the Tones. 
Get Europe right, and a great _ 
deal of what needs to be done in 
our own mini-federation - of 
three-and-a-half nations, five or 
six religions, stuttering regional 
economies, and a mosaic of 
cultures and ethnicities - will fall 
into place. 


A s the success of Simon Schama’s Oteeru and 
Orlando Figes’s recent history of the Russ- 
ian revolution demonstrates, narrative his- 
tory is enjoying a sustained revival. Thekey 
to success is an artful andjudiaousmndure 
of narrative and analysis. Orlando Figes shook 
which Gilbert draws on substantially in the seenro 
on Russia, provided the correct reape: some soa^- 
eoonomic analysis but not too much, 
dnatine biographical details, human interest stones, 
sexuality and even gossip. But Gilbert’s 
“Just the facts, ma’am" history wdl surely appeal onty 
to historical Gradgrinds. Apart from a brief overview 
of thecauses of the Fust World War there is almort 

no analysis and even 3 

Disest “curious facts feel about them. 

Gilbert has elected to follow a s^ctlyy^-by-y^ 
sequence in his history, which largely redurest^book 
tothe status of a chronological dictionary 

ohciirriities of this genre are not 


the inevitable absurdities of this S enre u ^ 
avoided. An entry for 1901 kb ton ® : 
flourished: Paul Gauguin, Edvard M®Dcha^ d Pablo. 
Picasso produced major canvasses that year. ■J™*® 
are all well-known artiste, andperha^itisunfauto 
carp at the jejune banality of the sentence. But wha 
about the lowing, 

ata challenged the rule of CtoS 

a revolt of government troops m Ntaoco Oty, Dm 
was overthrown and replaced as P I P^ t ^ r a F ^_ 
cisco Madero. Zapata remained at large. As a cap- 


Too many facts and not enough biographical 
detail, sex or gossip make history a dull subject, 
argues Frank McLynn 

i HurpnCollins, £30 

aile description of ttetfadcanRerotafiw Md difnIisVSavil 
crous. Since Madero came to power with Zapata s strum becomes simply: “There were also many 
£35*5*1 not the latter “remain nt large”? 19Z2.”.Q.uichillpre ; 

this is all we get on the origins of dictably from this author, receives his due and more 

ctysm, one of the most shattering due. His disastrous stance on India * saw- 

affoe century. Later, under the year 1914, we ar® to 0 f bis condemnation of Geo- 

tjjatwito General Huerta’s downfall, Mexico retoro®3 Amritsar massacre but not of 

to a “less dictatorial reghneV In factrt ' hjsdSSptionofGandhlasa “harf-nak^faki^i^ 

r^eata^butali-monfopenodof^^y^ ^K.contment in generatj*! Jato Johans. 

And in any case, to take judraal notoe. ^ Thev are a beastly people with a beastly reh^n. 
Zapata, Madero, who they? The reader surely Gilbert devotes much of his space to waMore^ 

more guidance than this. America are weak, affairs and internationalrefatior^ butmo* of h* 

In general the sections on Latin are confined to the surface. 

There is nothing about the 1932 ^XaWy anodyne description of the W^ungton 

between BoKvfaandPar^whKhbrote^ml^ of 1922, when the Amencansforced toe 

and claimed hundreds of thousands of lwe^^e British to abandon their treaty^to fep^and^g^ 

tions on the internal history of the United States are __ tQ accept ^ 533 ratio of capitalwarjq^wjto 
ole-, nnnr. in contrast tothe full treatment tnetod k,^^Snriv receiving toe thnd slot The Brifch 


would write off a substantia^ P whul lhcv wanted, 
debt; but once There is a good story 

they forgot about the agtocm jnerican tension* 
here, involving subseqm.nl fo e reader will 

which nearly Ted account M 

"\°rome Sirious lore * 

SpSKjS W3Q ld*o ^ the «* 

. _A Oil Company. Timm? 


*?*■ 


Who already know toe details 01 juuu ^ ‘"-V* .VTI,. 
^SToot need to be told this £■»*» don t 
wfll Simply be baffled. Amazingly, in the intox Rak k 

SiTuried sepaatelyfromStantod Oil^ 

General histones of the 20to hv a 

impossible to write, but they mutt be vtiam ed a 
ouSot to explain or at the very test a 1 pmnto» 

Eric Hobsbawm’s bnlliant survey of the short »tn 
Stuiy" shows what can be done by a 
Sto his imaginative and analytical powers at whrtc 
heat A book like this, which is realty an encyclopaedic 
^nSSfacts is likely to leave the aver- 


hpaL A book like this, whicn is realty an 
compendium of raw facts, is likely to leave the uver- 

and claimed hundred of too««jm« B^jdi to abandon SeSe? scratching his head. I suppose a modem 

ssasstfS-aSSs 

tsissssrssSssf^ saststfstaiss®-- 

toere are some curious gaps. Surety toe year iviv 





It’S got Disneyland, intellectuals, English ‘pubs’ and Schopenhauer: 
Harry Pearson is confused by a two-tier Europe of the mind 

_ ' . ■.u.u nc ■Ronif.lnL-a tn Yarmouth. The result is ahvavs inter- 


well as Banjaluka to Yarmouth. The result is always inter- 
esting, toe quotations apt and illuminating, although per- 

taste. Great artists have a universalily. This is good*for 
humanity, not so good for travel writers. Low culture lends 
to reflect current national fears and prejudices in a way that 
■hi gh culture often does not. When he is m Sarajevo, for 
example, Fraser expresses disbelief at the view that France 
is worried by the thought of an Islamic state in the bear! 
of Europe. A glance at any French bookstall, however, 
would have turned up toe works of Enki Bilal, one of 
trance’s most popular and aedaimed graphic novelists. Bilal 
(bom in Belgrade but brought up in Paris) sets his work in 
a future Europe ripped apart by a terrorist war between 
Christian and Moslem factions. The fear, however ill- 
founded, is real. 

The omission is surprising since Fraser is particularly 
good on France. The section dealing with Parisian intel- 
lectual life is both entertaining and provocative, * compli- 
cated and truthful mix of admiration and scepticism. On 
toe one hand we have the brave and humane Camus, on 
toe other Sartre cynically babbling,. “A revolutionary 
regime must dispose of a certain number of indiyidualV 
which threaten it, and I can see no other means of accom- 
plishing this than death." The only consolation fo r which, 
is that after recent events in Cambodia, Jean-Paid :«\ti Pol 


Continental Drifts frawrisjn JJ? J** 

tvk-hnfas Fraser. Sector and Warburg, £25.99 - - 

*by Nick Middleton, 

Weidenfetd & Nico!son t £1 7 .99 

P erhaps it is something to do with Engiish lack of 
setf-confidence, but during a r ^V sp 5 U ^.? U ^; 

I found myself increasingty obsessed vnto ^at 

sufaitled for local consumption. The election itself 
m SSttiKdre, however. The British propamm^toe- 
European broadcasters had chosen fell into two 
SsThSTe might cafl “Come quickly. 

Inspector! It’s Sir Edward. He’s dead , and “Whoooooahl 

Y m OTtene^r overiapped Not ooce, for eiainple, did 
the shaven-headed .singer from Skunk 
fmm behind a golden retriever and scare toe living day- 
jights out of Inspector Adam Dalglish. The bumblmg, sub- 
urban Sergeant Lewis was likewise absent from toe sexy 

Inch obvious contradictions are often toe basis of our Pot are now able to enjoy a cosy fireside chat together while T> 
iurthou2ht-out judgements of other nations. So, Britain is Ceausescu roasts chestnuts for them. 

Sultaneously' hidebound and hip; Sweden is dull and sex- / While Fraser’s prose sometimes mimics tbj: lucid, slip- 
“T 7pd . Beldum boring and overrun with serial kfflers, and pexy style of the modem French philosophers he approv- 
We live in a two-tier Europe of the min d. indv ouotes. Nick Middleton .writes with tiRiiahifnm....i • 


ingty quotes, Nick Middleton writes with straightforward 


Further proof of this admittedly rather scanty thesis and relentless good humour. At times, when mere jaumi. 
comes with toe publication of a pair of entertaining travel ness replaces toe jokes, he can sound a hit like nne of those 
books, both of which look at modem Europe. Authors round robin letters that arrive at Christmas from people 
Nicholas Fraser and Nick Middleton often tread the same you are sure you are related to hut can’t quite figure out 
ground, but rarely find toe same things, When Middleton how. Thankfully this rarely happens. He is good on quirky 
goes to Paris, for instance, he visits Disneyland and gets detail (in the TGV he notices that foe mirrored ceiling 
drunk in a string of “English" pubs. When Fraser goes to allows you to watch other passengers picking their no*5 
Paris he chats with toe next generation of Eurocrats at toe upside down) and a nice turn of phrase (a Dane has “fin- 
Site Ecole Rationale d'Adimnistmnon and interviews geis so thick they looked like a handful of thumbs"). Middle- * 
Bernard Henri Levy. . ton is less knowledgeable than Fraser about literature ( He 

As you might gauge from this, Nicholas Frasers is toe confuses the nationality of the fictional Inspector Mamet 
more serious work; an attempt to define what being a Euro- with that of his Belgian creator, Georges Simottnn. for 
pgan means as we approach toe (I’m Sony to have to use example) but knows considerably mure shout bre wk fasts . 


European cafe society: an entertaining mix of low and high 
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Coming and 
going 

Men have one-night stands; 
women have babies. That's 
evolution, says Gail Vines 

Why is Sex Bn?: the evolution of human sexuafity fry 

Jared Diamond, Mfefcbnfefat £11.99 


v. 


T he title of this small but perfectly formed text is 
eyecatching, bat a bit of a con. Jared Diamond doesn’t 
even mention orgasms. You won’t find anything here 
about the solution of sexual pleasure, in all its extra- 
ordinary variety. 

Like most sociobiologists. Diamond is chiefly interested in 
.? the “norm”— tile middle-class American couple with two chflri - 
ren and the occasional affair on the side. He starts from the 
, perspective of the family dog: Diamond’s mission is to explain 
: wty our species goes in for "recreational sex", when lots of other 
animals only spend any time on sex when there’s agood chance 
of malfTT^g babies. * 

His general argument will be famili ar to a generation raised 
on Richard Dawkins’ Selfish Gene . Men like sex because they 
. are programmed tospread their genes around. Women are more 
wary, afraid of moling up pregnant and single. But women have 
recreational sex with their partners in an often vain attempt to 
- try. to hang on to them. ' 

.In DiamomTsworid view, the battle of the sexes is hardwired; 
a conflict of genetic interests is the “cruelfact” of life. In this 
storyline, women get left holding the baby because their biol- 
. ojy forces fheaUp invest more in theiroffcpring than the male 
daes- Whfle'bis partner is pregnant, a man can easily produce 
enOTg&.&pexm to fertilise every one of the world’s two billion 
repxoduetfvely mature women. “That's the evolutionary logic 
that inffij^es'so many men to desert a woman immediate^ after 
impregnating her acid to move on to the next woman,” condndes 
Diamond- ■ • - .. 

One-ni^t stands would be the norm. Diamond opines, were 
human rabies not such a handfoL Women need help rearing 
children, as -Diamond, father of twins, knows only too well. So 
women, have evolved sexual strategies to keep the men inter- 
ested. They give no overt sign of fertile periods - the pheno- 
menon of Concealed ovulation”. 

But if men are evohitionarily primed to stick around, albeit 
reluctantly, why don’t they do something useful, like helping 
with the breast-feeding? The recent discovery, in Malaysia, of 
male fruit bats nursing their offspring, shows that lactation is 
not a physiological impossibility for male mammals. 

: Diamond raises the question, but doesn't really have an 
answer, other than to conclude limply that it. must not be in a 
man’s genetic interests to do so, given that the woman will do 
• the job, and that the babies might not be bis anyway. Bizarre ly, 
be suggests that expectant fathers might contemplate having 
- “some combination of manual nipple stimulation and hormone 
injection^* to activate their latent ability to lactate, once they have 
had their “confidence in paternity buttressed by DNA testing". 

At times. Diamond’s arguments have more than a p assing 
resemblance to just-so stories; it is possible to dream up an evo- 
lutionary explanation for just about anything. OK, so tire human 
penis is several inches bigger than a gorilla’s or an orang-utan’s. 
But is tiie human appendage really so big as to constitute a hand- 
icap to its owner, comparable to a peacock’s tad? Diamond 
■ argues that die penis is a costly and exaggerated “signal of viril- 
ity” because it consumes valuable tissue that could otherwise 
form extra brain cells, “In effect, a man is boasting, Tm already 
so smart and superior that I don’t need to devote more ounces 
of protoplasm to my brain, but I can instead afford the hand- 
icap of packing the ounces uselessly into my penis.’” 

The only thing stopping its continued expansion is the unfor- 
tunate need to It into a woman’s vagina, says Diamond. You 
wonder wty he doesn't propose a comparable drive towards ever 
bigger vaginas. After all, he teDs us, “every woman knows" that 
she must “compete intensely" with other women to get “one 
of the few high-quality men", who will presumably be well-hung. 

Why Is Sex Fun? is an excellent introduction to the concep- 
tual world of contemporary sodobiology. With his usual verve 
and style. Diamond ransacks anthropology and field biology 
alike to find examples drat suit his purposes. 

He recounts the self-seeking exploits of big-game hunters 
among the Ache people of Paraguay, and delights in the mas- 
sive penis sheaths erf New Guinea tribesmen. He tells us about 
the philandering of the male pied flycatcher, and the sexual 
tyranny of female phalaropes- shore birds in which the larger 
female pursues the male, who ends up tending the eggs while 
she pisses off to look for another sucker. 

After reading Diamond’s hook, Tm stM not sure why sex is 
fun, though I can certainly see why sociobiology is. But 
whether this approach provides profound or even useful 
insights into the human condition 
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Why can’t a woman 
astronaut be more 
like a man? Because 
NASA/TREK 
won’t let her, 
laments 

Marina Benjamin, 
and that’s the 
trouble with ... 






iris 



Hanging about on the 'Star Trek 1 set: Captain Kirk and U Uhara (top) are up 
left and right) members of the Enterprise crew act according to their sex 


an alien concept, while (below, 

PHOTOGRAPHS; PICTORIAL PRESS 


NASATREK: popidar science and sex m 
America by Constance Penfey, Vfereo, £11 

I suspect that the Pathfinder mission -to 
Mars has sent X phfles everywhere into a 
tail-spin. The problem is this: how do you 
sustain belief in a conspiracy theory which 
casts Nasa chiefs as sinister machinatois bent 
on covering up their knowledge of the truth out 
there, when they have been exposed for all the 
world to See as geeks who delight in nothing 
more than an ability to drive robo-toys by 
remote control? Granted, the scientific imag- 
ination needs only the barest of factual found- 
ations on which to bufld its fantasies; the science- 
fiction imagination even less. But the most 
determined X phile will have trouble imputing 
dark purposes to a buggy that spends boors exam- 
ining a rode and would lose a race with a snafl. 

That Nasa has scored a point against TkeX 
Files in the space fantasy 


league will not be lost on the agency. Aware 
of its own metaphoric potential, and of the ease 
with which that potential maybe manipulated, 
it has for years sought to align itself with the 
Utopian quests and avowed internationalism 
of Star Trek. From dubbing its Mission control 
computers Scotty and Uhura and naming the 
first shuttle Enterprise to scattering Star Trek 
creator Gene Roden berry's ashes in space, 
Nasa has consistently modelled itself on the 
Space Federation. 

In the late Seventies, it even recruited actress 
Nichel Nichols (Lieutenant Uhura) to help 
encourage women and ethnic minorities into its 
astronaut corps. The ploy worked: Mae Jamison, 
who in 1992 became the fust African-American 
woman in space, died Uhura as her inspiratioa 
Rom such evidence, Constance Penley con- 
vincingly argues for the existence of a single 
symbolic entity: “Nasa/Irek". She contends that 
“ Star Trek is the theory, Nasa the practice”. It's 


a bold thesis. Alas, Penley takes- it in only one 
direction: Nasa/lrek’s ambivalence towards the 
role of women in space. 

Never mind the degrees in physics and med- 
icine, the flying hours notched up piloting jet 
aircraft or the years of intensive training: 
above all else, Nasa needs women in space to 
be good mothers, competent teachers and nur- 
ture rs of men. On the ground, they must play 
down their extraordinariness, writing books for 
children, and talking to journalists about their 
emotional investments in inner space rather 
than their scientific experiments in outer space. 

Crucially, had Nasa not been so insistent on 
the absolute ordinariness of Christa McAuliffe 
- the teacher in space blown to smithereens in 
the Challenger disaster in 1986 -it might have 
salvaged its public reputation. As it was, 
McAuIiffe's apple-pie make-over left the entire 
American nation thinking, “it could have been 
me". 


In the midst of exploring various fictional 
subversions of the standard narrative of women 
in space, Penley stumbles into a space as strange 
in itf own way as the interstellar void: the 
underground world of “slash” fiction. This 
pornographic literature, written on home com- 
puters and distributed by mail order, makes 
explicit the bomoerotic relationship between 
Kirk and Spock that many believe was the hid- 
den subtext of the original Star Trek series. Its 
aims are Utopian. In between bouts of sex, the 
plots involve the space crusaders on a mission 
to save the world. 

But they are Utopian in their sexual dimen- 
sion as well, expressing equality through homo- 
sexuality and interracial harmony in the love 
between man and Vulcan. The real warp-factor, 
however, is that slash fiction is produced not 
by gay men but by straight women Irekldes who 
would like to have seen Lx Uhura give Captain 
Kirk a run for Ms money. 
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Back to 
bronze 
age for 
Swampy’s 
friends 


Clare Gamer 


A sense of foreboding looms 
over Lyminge Forest The bailiffs 
could be in on Monday and Lhe 
unspoiled Kent haven of natur- 
al beauty and site of ancient set' 
dements may be buried for ever. 

The “tree people", living 
much as one would imagine 
their ancestors did four thou- 
sand years earlier, are putting 
the mushing touches 10 their 
fortresses. Naturally, there is al- 
ways more they could do - 
more tunnels, more tree-hous- 
es, more fences - but for now 
they must secure what they 
have and hold their nerve. 

A clutch of agitated archae- 
ologists stand on Lhe sidelines, 
returning time and time again 


to evidence marshalled over 
the past few years which to their 
minds spells out why Rank Or- 
ganisation’s proposals for an 
Oasis holiday village in West 
Wood should have been 
stubbed out at the start. 

Janlnc Roberts, who cycled in 
the forest as a child, quoted Bri- 
an PhDp. a member of the Kent 
Archaeological Rescue Unit, 
who wrote to complain that the 
archaeological assessment car- 
ried out in 1994 was “ill-con- 
ceived' 1 and yielded results 
which were “not valid". He 
concluded; “Your claim that 
none of lhe new sites is of par- 
ticular significance is quite 
frankly misleading. All are im- 
portant and the Bronze Age set- 
tlement site is exceptionally 



rare in Kent and will, of course, 
be destroyed by your scheme.” 

Meanwhile, as the protesters 
tunnel they discover what they 
believe to be Neolithic flint tools. 
Such finds spark hope - as does 
the news that Rank's share price 
is plummeting. 

Final arrangements include 


an outing into Canterbury to 
stock up on food supplies and 
discussing ways of attaching 
themselves to “lock-ons” witfi 
minimum risk of injuiy. Aloft 
the Kookaburra Tree, sisters 
Scaz and Munch say: “Most of 
the work is done. We’re ready.” 
Their friend, called Granny on 


account of her expertise in ty- 
ing knots, is bracing h creel f for 
the battle. “My biggest fear is 
claustrophobia and I'm lucking 
myself in a tunnel she said. 

At the end of the evictions the 
protesters intend, as Crystal 
Chandelier put it. “to leave 
only footprints and lake away 


memories”. Sadly. Rank’s plans 
are rather different. 

West Wood, which is carpet- 
ed with bluebells in spring and 
is host to a number of indica- 
tor species, belongs to the 
Forestry Commission and any 
member of the public can roam 
freely in the designated Area of 


Outstanding Natural Beauty. If 
Rank has its way, the natural 
habitat will soon be supplanted 
bya 3,400 capacity car-park. 750 
holiday homes, a nine-hole golf 
course, an artificial lake and oth- 
er “attractions”. 

One of the protesters' camps 
is actually built in an area ear- 


marked by Rank as a “wooded 
area". A strange place for the 
protesters to wage their cam- 
paign? No. ll is very shrewd. For 
Rank cannot afford to ravage 
that particular section of the for- 
est. which means that the job of 
evicting the protesters wiU be all 
the more difficult. 


Jails crisis forces rethink 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

The Government is to shelve 
plans for tough new sentences 
for repeat burglars as part of a 
package of measures aimed at 
stemming the escalating prison 
population. 

The need for action was un- 
derlined yesterday with the pub- 
lication of a Prison Service audit 
that warned that the jail system 
was at risk, of running out of con- 
trol because of overcrowding. 

The rising jail population in 
England and Whies, which is ex- 
pected to produce a shortfall of 
about 3,000 places by spring 


1999, has become Jack Straw, 
the Home Secretary’s first cri- 
sis. On Thursday, he announced 
a £43 ra emergency cash injec- 
tion to help ease the over- 
crowding. 

Next week, he will announce 
that he will delay the imple- 
mentation of new powers for au- 
tomatic three-year minim um 
sentences on third-time bur- 
glars. This measure, which was 
expected to be introduced in 
1999, would have resulted in the 
jailing of an extra 8.000 pris- 
oners up until 2011. The pow- 
er, already among the 
provisions of the Crime (Sen- 
tences) Act, will now have to 


wait until extra finances are 
available. 

He will give the go-ahead for 
the introduction of automatic 
life sentences for second-time 
rapists and serious sexual and 
violent offenders, along with au- 
tomatic seven-year sentences for 
third-time dealers in hard drugs. 
These measures will become law 
in the autumn. 

The Prison Service audit, or- 
dered by Mr Straw following 
Labour’s election victory, says 
these new sentences for the 
more serious offences would 
only add about 170 to the prison 
population by the end of the 
century. But warned that the 


burglary provisions “would add 
very large numbers”. 

The Home Secretary will also 
unveil plans for the extension of 
electronic tagging in communi- 
ty sentences and methods of 
speeding up the criminal justice 
system, particularly the reduc- 
tion in time that people spend 
on remand awaiting trial. 

Mr Straw hopes these initia- 
tives will help lower the prison 
total which is about 62J00 and 
rising by about 250 a week. He 
said yesterday that the prison 
population had risen by 2^00 
since the general election - “the 
equivalent of five prisons over the 
last three months”. 


EU denies deal on fish quotas 


Katherine Butler 

Brussels 


A European Union “deal” over 
Britain's complaints on fish 
quota-hopping, lauded by 
Downing Street as a victory for 
the Prime Minister after last 
month's Amsterdam summit, 
was little more than a public 
relations sham, according to 
senior Brussels officials. 

They confirmed that Spain’s 
foreign minister, Abel Matutes, 
has been told in a letter from 
the European Commission 
Presidenl Jacques Sanler, that 
no “deal” was done with Tony 
Blair at Amsterdam. The letter 


to Madrid escplains that Mr 
Sanier advised Mr Blair of the 
longstanding legal remedies 
open to ail EU governments for 
dealing with quota -hopping. 

Last night. EU officials said 
that these remedies, which could 
involve putting the onus on 
Spanish boats registered in 
Britain to prove the existence of 
an economic link with the coun- 
try for example by landing a per- 
centage of tneir catch in United 
, were well known 


to the previous British govern- 
ment There was never at any 
stage an offer of additional con- 
cessions made to Mr Blair. 

They also revealed that de- 


spite the fuss made about quo- 
ta-hopping at Amsterdam, the 
Government has remained 
silent an the issue ever since. 

“The ball is in London's 
court. We have outlined the pos- 
sibilities, but we have heard ab- 
solutely nothing from them 
since then. They should in the- 
ory have launched consulta- 
tions with the UK fishing 
industry but we have heard 
nothing,” said a senior official. 

Another source dismissed 
British efforts to present last 
month’s discussions between 
Tony Blair and Mr Santer as 
“blatant media manipulation”. 
Mr Blair’s press officer Alastair 


Campbell is said to have tele- 
phoned a number of journalists 
covering the Amsterdam sum- 
mit to “leak” details of the 
so-called deal. 

The official said the British 
government could introduce 
rules to force Spanish boats to 
establish an economic link with 
Britain. 

But they could not be dis- 
criminatory and Scottish fish- 
ermen could be expected to 
resist any change in the law 
which although designed to 
stamp out quota-bopping would 
have the effect of banning them 
from landing their catches in 
French ports. 
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Collect pounds, not points, 

with Britain's leading money back credit card 


Apply today 

^CALL FREE 
0500 83 83 83 


Quoting Ref: HEmM 
Lines open 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year 


The new Alliance 6c Leicester Credit Card gives 
you money back on every purchase, every year! 
There’s no other card quite like it in the 
U.K. today! 

Just look at all the advantages you enjoy: 

I money back on every purchase, every year 
I double money back of up to 2% in 1997 
) low interest rate of 17.9% APR 
1 12.9% APR on transferred balances* 
until they are repaid 
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I YES - please send my FREE Information Pack on the new | > *n nuaJ fee “ “"like many Other 

J Affiance & Leicester money bock credit cord. I credit cards 

| MrfliiVMiWMi Ferraro frnumf | ) up to 46 days Interest-free credit 


Addins 


I free Purchase Protection 
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| Pour in: Alliance Jk 1 ci tester Credit Cards. 
■ LREEPOST. 5S-62 Ricky Read. 

* Birmingham B I h 5 BR. ( No sump needed.) 
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